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СНАРТЕВ ОМЕ 
GENRE AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


For diff'rent Styles with diffrent Subjects sort, 
As several Garbs with Country, Town, and Court. 


Alexander Pope, Essay on Criticism 322-323 


For several centuries now, students of Luke-Acts have recognized 
the apologetic nature of sections of the work, especially the latter half 
of Acts.! In recent years this has assumed the form of a full-blown 
debate. Most studies have used some form of redaction criticism to 
examine the texts which have a social or political bearing and have 
argued from an interpretation of those texts to an understanding of 
the document(s) as a whole. There is, however, a prior task that 
needs to be addressed which reverses the current methodology: this 
is to ask if Luke-Acts is an apologetic work as a whole and then to 
determine what light such an understanding might cast on specific 
texts. 

The first step this procedure implies is to determine the nature of 
Luke-Acts. What type of work is it? In the nineteenth century the 
merits (or demerits) of Luke and Acts as historical works were wide- 
ly debated. The fulcrum on which the debate rested was the in- 
terpretation of the development of Christianity by Ferdinand Chris- 
tian Baur and the Tübingen school. Baur's students argued that 
Acts was a Tendenzschrift and historically reliable for the time of its 
composition—the second century—rather than for the events it 
reports.? The most significant attempts to establish the credibility 
of Acts as a historical work were the monographs of Sir William 
Ramsay and Adolf von Harnack at the turn and beginning of the 


! The earliest attempt to deal with the apologetic nature of Luke-Acts was the 
article of C. A. Heumann, ‘‘Dissertatio de Theophilo, cui Lucas Historiam Sacram 
Inscripsit, ” Bibliotheca Historico- Philogico- Theologica, Class. 4 (1721): 483-505. The 
most important early monograph analyzing Acts from this perspective is Matthias 
Schneckenburger, Uber den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte (Bern: Christian. Fischer, 
1841). А summary of more recent work is presented in chapter seven, 

2 A history of the Tübingen school and the controversy it spawned may be 
found іп МУ. Ward Gasque, А History of the Criticism of the Acts of the Apostles (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1975; rev. ed., 1989), pp. 21-95. 
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present century.? The legacy of this debate on subsequent studies 
has been the tendency to assess the nature of Luke and Acts on the 
basis of their historical veracity, i.e., if they are judged accurate the 
works are history; if not, attacks on their historicity have become an 
argument for labeling them as something other than history. 

This has become particularly problematic since the development 
of Stilkritik by Martin Dibelius and composition or redaction criti- 
cism by Hans Conzelmann and Ernst Haenchen.* The emphasis 
on the shaping of the texts through theological agendas naturally 
shifted the focus to theological inquiries. At the same time it deli- 
vered the coup de grace to thevolder view of Acts as objective reporting 
and led to the question of whether Luke and Acts should be consi- 
dered historical works.? 'The concentration on the creative role of 
the author has naturally led to the exploration ofliterary and rhetori- 
cal analyses which are so popular in contemporary scholarship. 

Recently, however, there have been several efforts to balance the 
scales. In Germany, Martin Hengel and Gerd: Lüdemann have 
reacted against overplaying the theological component by defending 
the historical integrity of Acts as a principal source for reconstruct- 
ing the history of the early community. The latter, in particular, 
has made a cogent case for distinguishing between the reliability of 
authorial redaction and the traditions incorporated in the text. In 
England, Colin J. Hemer's posthumous analysis of Acts again de- 
fends the integrity of the work as a historical source.’ 

In this dissertation, I will argue that Luke-Acts is a historical 


3 Ibid., pp. 136-163. 

* Martin Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, edited by H. Greeven and 
trans. by Mary Ling (London: SCM, 1956 [originally published in 1951; the essays 
in the collection date from 1923-1949]); Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke, 
trans. by Geoffrey Buswell (New York: Harper and Row, 1960 [originally pub- 
lished in 1953); and Ernst Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary, rev. 
trans. by R. McL. Wilson (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1971 [originally 
published іп 19561). 

> Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 103-112, thought of the author as an 
edifier more than a historian in the sense of Xenophon. See chapter seven for subse- 
quent assessments. 

5 Martin Hengel, Acts and the History of Earliest Christianity, trans. by John 
Bowden (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979) and Gerd Lüdemann, Das frühe 
Christentum nach den Traditionen der Apostelgeschichte: Ein Kommentar (Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987; ET 1989), pp. 9-24; Early Christianity according to the 
Traditions in Acts: A Commentary, trans. John Bowden (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1989), pp. 1-18. 

7 The Book of Acts in the Setting of Hellenistic History, edited by Conrad Н. Gempf. 
WUNT 49 (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1989). 
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work. This study does not, however, enter the tradition of scholar- 
ship within the framework of the debate over reliability, but on the 
basis of contemporary literary criticism. To place Luke-Acts into the 
framework of ancient historiography does not presuppose a settle- 
ment of the issue of veracity. The relevance of this study to that 
question is to ask what we mean by the category of history into which 
we place Luke-Acts. The issue of reliability can only be fully ad- 
dressed once we understand the historiographical tradition of Luke- 
Acts and comprehend what the tasks and expectations of that tradi- 
tion were. 

This leads us to the second task: to situate Luke-Acts within a 
specific historiographical tradition. An obvious author for compari- 
son is Josephos. The Antiquitates Judaicae invites comparison because 
like its contemporary counterpart, Luke-Acts, it relates the story of 
an identifiable group of people within the Greco-Roman world and 
is apologetic. But in what sense is 47 apologetic? Does it stand in an 
identifiable apologetic tradition? Surprisingly little attention has 
been paid to this question in spite of the enormous bulk of literature 
devoted to Josephos. This hiatus necessitated an examination of the 
possible predecessors of Josephos. 

What appeared to emerge was the presence of a distinct histori- 
ographical tradition which I have called apologetic historiography. 
It therefore became necessary to establish the existence of this tradi- 
tion as a whole. This necessitated a metamorphosis in the mono- 
graph. Instead of being a monograph about Luke-Acts with an in- 
troduction presenting earlier authors, it became an attempt to 
determine whether or not there was a distinct tradition of apologetic 
historiography and to indicate how АЈ апа Luke-Acts fit within it. 
Before setting out this tradition it is essential to summarize ancient 
and modern views on historiographical traditions. 


Ancient Classifications 


Prose did not enjoy the position of honor in antiquity that it does in 
modernity. For that reason the ancients did not feel compelled to 
analyze prose with the same care and attention they did writing 
rhythmically in sophisticated patterns cast in meter—nor have we 
for that тацег.8 This does not mean that they totally neglected it. 


8 Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essays (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
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Aristotle defined poetry by comparing it to history.? He rejected the 
facile distinction between verse and prose as the essential variation 
and said тобто біафереї, TH тду иёу та увубиеуа Aéyew, tòv бё ola 
äv yévoito. The distinction is thus between the particular and the 
universal. For this reason he argued poetry was more philosophical 
and serious than history. 10 

Fortunately, not all ancients shared Aristotle’s dim view of histo- 
ry. Did they draw any differentiae within the broader category of 
history?!! Writing at the end of the first century B.C.E., Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos looked back at the period prior to Thukydides. He 
grouped all of his predecessors into one category with the exception 
of Herodotos.!2 He distinguished them primarily on the basis of 
their subject matter: the former dealt with separate countries/peo- 
ples; the latter moAAGc 5 Kai біафброюс праве Ex те тїс Ебролпс 
ёк те тїс "Асіас sig шас лертурафђу лраүратєіас ovvaycyeiv. 
Thukydides again altered the pattern by writing on a single war. 
Dionysios’ perception accurately reflects Thukydides’ own criticism 
of his predecessors. He called them Хоуоурафог and charged them 
with unreliability in contrast to his own work.!? There is thus some 
credibility to the division which Dionysios made, although we 
should point out that his distinction is temporal and based on subject 
matter rather than а formal generic classification.!* 


sity Press, 1957), pp. 13-14, pointed out that we use the term “поуе!"' to cover vir- 
tually all prose fiction and maintain a library distinction between fiction and non- 
fiction. 

9 Poet. 9.1-3. 

10 Aristotle said very little about history—not the term {otopia which he used 
frequently but the concept of historical writing. He apparently knew of the work 
of Herodotos (Poet. 9.2; 23.2-3 [Herodotos 7.166]; КЛ. 3.9.2) and Thukydides (Ath. 
Pol. 33.2 [Thukydides 8.97.2]). He did think that history was useful for political 
debates. Rh. 1.4.13. 

П T have based my discussion on major statements of the ancients concerning 
distinctions. This is by no means exhaustive. The limitations with this approach 
are that history never established itself as an independent science in antiquity and 
we do not have everything written about history let alone know unwritten assump- 
tions. For semantic studies which follow the evolution of the term totopia see 
TDNT, s.v. історбо», by Friedrich Büchsel, 3: 391-396 and Gerald A. Press, The 
Development of the Idea of History in Antiquity. McGiil-Queen’s Studies in the History 
of Ideas 2 (Kingston/Montreal: McGill-Queen's University Press, 1982), pp. 
23-119, who examines the entire word group in both Greek and Latin. 

7 Thuk. 5-6. 

13 Thuk. 1.21.1. 

14 Оп Dionysios’ statements, especially on the controversy about whether ог 
not the earliest writers wrote local history see W. Kendrick Pritchett, Dionysius of 
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The most self-conscious historian of antiquity is Polybios. Unfor- 
tunately, his statements are sometimes at odds with each other or 
placed in a polemical setting which makes certainty in interpretation 
difficult if not impossible.!> In his opening comments Polybios 
stated the reasons for his history. In the first place, the unification 
of the world прос Eva кой tov abtóv сколбу should compel the 
historian to bring before his/her readers under a single synoptic view 
the means by which Tyche had accomplished this. 16 Second, none 
of his predecessors had written a universal history (та кабодою 
npéyuata), but had only composed monographs (катӣ pépoc).!” 
This universal perspective is a distinction which Polybios repeatedly 
insists on and indicates his own conception of genre: universal histo- 
гу vs. monographs.!® He thus draws a line on the basis of scope. 

He returns to the uniqueness of his own work in a very significant 
statement at the beginning of the ninth book. He opens by confes- 
sing that his xpaypateia will have only limited appeal. He explains 
this by comparing his subject matter and its appeal with that of 
others. There are three types in his analysis: 6 yeveadoyiKdc трблос 
which suits those who like a good story, 6 лєрї tag блокіас̧ Kai 
ктїс&їс Kai ovyyeve(ac (such as Ephoros) which appeals to the curi- 
ous and recondite, and ó лєрї tag лрабетс тду едуфу Kai холеру Kai 


Halicarnassus: On Thucydides (Berkeley/Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1975), pp. 50-58. 

15 The most important treatments of Polybios are: Paul Pédech, La Méthode 
historique de Polybe (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1964); F.W. Walbank, Polybius. The 
Sather Classical Lectures (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London: University of California 
Press, 1972); and Kenneth Sacks, Polybius on the Writing of History. University of 
California Publications in Classical Studies 24 (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London: 
University of California Press, 1981). 

16 Polybios 1.4.1-2. The movement from content to form may indicate that 
Polybios was first interested in the subject and then discovered the form. See also 
Sacks, Polybius on the Writing of History, р. 104, who argues that Polybios’ emphasis 
on his own historigraphical accomplishments over against the theoretical advice of 
others also suggests this. 

" Polybios 1.4.2-3. In 5.33.2, ће acknowledges Ephoros as a predecessor, but 
roundly rejects all others (5.33.3-8). Diodoros Sikelos 5.1.4, also classifies Ephoros 
as a universal historian. 

'8 Cf. also 2.37.4. On Polybios’ work as a universal history see Pédech, La 
Méthode historique de Polybe, pp. 496-514 and Sacks, Polybius on the Writing of History, 
pp. 96-121. Sacks gives the various terms Polybios used to denote his universal his- 
tory on рр. 100-101: tà каддХор, когућ історіа, oikovpévn, та napa лйо yeyovóta, 
оікоуоціа. On world history as a theme with attention given to Polybios see A.B. 
Breebaart, ‘‘Weltgeschichte als Thema der antiken Geschichtsschreibung," Acta 
Historiae Neerlandica 1 (1966): 1-21. 
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ӧууастфу which attracts those interested in politics.!? He places 
himself in the final division.?? He continues his contrast by lumping 
the first two categories into one and comparing it to 6 прауратікос 
трблос. 2! In his opinion, contemporary history is far superior to 
ancient history since it alone permits a fresh exposition. His aim is 
therefore not to entertain, but to profit his readers.?? 

How does й лрауратькй історіа relate to та кадблоо?23 The 
former refers to the subject matter and the latter to the scope. Does 
Polybios also make a generic distinction between pragmatiké historia 
and other forms? I think that he does. This is his terminus technicus 
for his work and should be seen in that light.?* How could he make 
both claims? It is essential to remember that Polybios defines his 
own work by comparing it to others. Perhaps the most helpful way 
for us to view Polybios is to compare him to Thukydides. In subject 
matter, Polybios stands in a direct line with Thukydides; where he 
differs is in scope: Thukydides clearly wrote ката pépos.2° Polybios 
thus, on the one hand, defined his own work over against mono- 
graphs; and, on the other, over against all ancient histories even as 
Thukydides had done. 

The final type of history Polybios deals with is tragic historical 
writing.?9 Although many have taken a cue from Polybios’ criti- 
cisms to posit a formal school of historical writing, his strictures are 
general in nature and probably are directed at the sensational aspect 


19 Polybios 9.1.4. 

20 9.1.5-6. 

21 9.2.1-3 уз. 4-7. 

22 9.2.6: бидлер ћџетс обу, обтос тїс терџеос отоуайбиємої TOV дудууювонбуву 
OSG тїс ффеХе(ас tv пробехдутоу ... 

23 On й лрауратікй iotopia see also 1.2.8, 35.9; 3.47.8; 12.25e.1; 36.17.1; 
39.1.4. 

24 А key text which helps to define the term із 12.25e.1-7. Редесћ, La Méthode 
historique de Polybe, р. 32, defines it: “Праураикй précise et limite la portée 
d'iotopía: c'est l'étude qui s'attache exclusivement aux événements publics et aux 
actes politiques et qui fait la matière de la бійупої, t&v прауџбто.'' Walbank, 
Polybius, pp. 66-96, considers this to be the type of history Polybios wrote. (It is the 
title of his chapter.) Sacks, Polybius on the Writing of History, pp. 178-180, denies that 
it has generic significance. He points out that it is also used of the monographic 
works of Aulus Postumius (39.1.4) and others (3.47.8). This, however, is not a 
decisive objection in my opinion since genre is not necessarily coterminous with 
scope. 

25 On Polybios and Thukydides see Walbank, Polybius, рр. 40-43. (32-65, for 
his historiographical position in general) 

26 2.56.1-63.6 (especially 56.6-16). Other texts discussed under this heading 
are 2.16.13-15; 3.47.6-48.12, 58.9; 7.7.1-8; 10.27.8; 12.24.5; 15.34.1-36.11. 
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of writing which characterized so much of Hellenistic historiography 
rather than a single school of writing.?’ 

. The distinction between ai nadatai родолоуіох and ai уефтерал 
npatets reappears in Diodoros Sikelos.?? Plutarch makes the same 
observation and adds that historians of the past are principally hin- 
dered by the distance between themselves and their subjects while 
those who write contemporary history are liable to distort their 
works through bias.?? 

Since history was supposed to be a record of та угудџеуа and was 
measured in terms of truthfulness, it is not surprising to find a clas- 
sification made on this basis.9? This system of classification appears 
in Sextos Empirikos who has preserved the grouping of Asklepiades 
of Myrleia (1st century B.C.E.).?! Asklepiades thought there were 
three classes: true history represented by лрауратікті, false illu- 
strated by history лєрї nAdopata Kai н®Өбоос, and what is as if true 
such as й коцобіа коі ої pivot. He further subdivided the true into 
three parts: nepi та npdowna дефу «ai йрохом kai аубрфу Exigavav, 
пер! тобс тдлоюс kai xpóvouc, and nepi tac npaégetc. Of false history 
he said there was only one form: tò yeveaAoyiKov. Sextos went on 
to offer his own schematization based upon subjects: one form of his- 
tory is толику, another уромікті, a third is nepi та лровола, and a 
fourth nepi tag npábeic.?? 

Some authors defined their own works in contradistinction to the 
basic pattern. So Strabon thought of his work as ў угоурафкћ 


27 This is a debatable point. I have followed Walbank, Polybius, рр. 34-40 and 
Sacks, Polybius on the Writing of History, рр. 144-170. B.L. Ullman, ‘‘History and 
Tragedy," TAPA 73 (1942): 25-53, traced the tragic school back to Isokrates rather 
than Aristotle as is commonly argued. 

28 4.1.1-4. Diodoros draws the difference and places Ephoros, Kallisthenes, 
and Theopompos in the second group and himself in the first. He also contrasts 
writing on a single war (monograph) with his task of encompassing all of history 
(universal) in 1.3.1-8. 

29 Per. 13.12. The issue of bias was only addressed by writers of contemporary 
history. On bias see Т.]. Luce, ‘‘Ancient Views on the Causes of Bias in Historical 
Writing," Classical Philology 84 (1989): 16-31. 

30 We have done the same thing. Note the recent work of Emilio Gabba, ‘‘True 
History and False History,"' JRS 71 (1981): 50-62. One contribution of Gabba is 
to note that we have tended to measure ancient historians by Thukydides and Poly- 
bios *'precisely because their historical method is close to our own."' He thinks this 
із wrongheaded: ‘‘they are untypical and exceptional; and one has moreover to ask 
to what extent they were even properly understood in antiquity.’’ (p. 50) 

3! Math. 1.252-253. 

3? Math. 1.257. 
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iotopia.*3 More surprising to us is the declaration of Plutarch who 
in the preface to his Alexander wrote: обте yàp історіас урафоцеу, 
GALE Віоос.3* 

Some of the most important statements for our purposes are those 
which compare the Greek tradition to those of other nations. The 
first and most famous is Cicero's contrast between Greek and Ro- 
man historiography.?? In the course of a dialogue, Antonius asked 
Catulus what type of orator the writing of history required. Catulus 
responded: Si, ut Graeci scripserunt, summi . . . si, ut nostri, nihil 
opus est oratore: satis est, non esse mendacem.?9 Antonius went on 
to explain that the contrast between the highly rhetorical form of 
Greek historiography and the annalistic style of Roman works had 
not always been true. The Greeks originally wrote simply.?? The 
reason that the Greeks had excelled in historical writing is that elo- 
quent Greeks chose to write history rather than stand before the 
bar.?? The present problem for Roman rhetoricians is that there are 
no rules to follow in writing history even though its basic laws are 
known to all. Nam quis nescit, primam esse historiae legem, ne quid 
falsi dicere audeat? Deinde ne quid veri non audeat??? This com- 
mitment to truth must be evident in the absence of bias.*? Antonius 
then offered some directives for rest! and verba? in the writing of 
history. What is important about this text is that it not only speaks 
of the rhetorical nature of history, but actually classifies history as 
a category of грегогіс. З We should probably think of Isokrates as а 


33 Strabon 1.1.12. 

34 Alex. 1.2. Cf. also Polybios 10.21.5-8. On the relationship between biogra- 
phy and history see Arnaldo Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971), pp. 1-7, especially р. 6, and Bruno 
Gentili and Giovanni Cerri, History and Biography in Ancient Thought. London Studies 
in Classical Philology 20 (Amsterdam: J.C. Gieben, 1988), pp. 61-85. 

35 De Or. 2.51-64. 

36 2.51. On early Roman historiography see J.P. V.D. Baldson, ‘‘Some Ques- 
tions about Historical Writing in the Second Century B.C.," CQ n.s. 3 (1953): 
158-164. 

37 2.52-54a. 

38 2.55-58. 

39 2.62. 

i Ibid.: Ne qua suspicio gratiae sit in scribendo? Ne qua simultatis? 

2.63. 

#2 2.64. 

43 Т can not agree with Р.С. Walsh, Livy: His Historical Aims and Methods (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1961), p. 32, that Cicero is distinguishing history 
from rhetoric in this text. The analysis of A.J. Woodman, Rhetoric in Classical 
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forerunner—whether direct or indirect—who openly affirmed the 
elaborate nature of his writing.** Perhaps this is why Quintillian 
can properly censure Greek historians for practising poetic 
license. 

Of even greater significance are the observations of Josephos who 
contrasts Near Eastern historiography with that of the Greeks in his 
polemic against Greek historiography in the opening section of Con- 
tra Аріопет. In a statement which reminds us of Cicero’s assessment, 
the Jewish historian affirms: Хбуфу pév обу Evexa. kai тїс £v тобто 
белубтптос бе! napaxwpetv hdc toic ovyypageðo toi; “EAAnViKoic, 
00 phy kai тўс лєрї xv друшоу GANnBoic історіас Kai páMotá ye 
тўс лєрї tàv Exdotois Emywpiov.* This polarization of East and 
West is largely due to the conflicting accounts of Near Eastern coun- 
tries and those of the Greeks concerning the earliest periods of 
time* and the defensive posture of the former towards the victori- 
ous latter. Josephos’ comments indicate that he—at least 
formally—made a distinction between the two traditions. 

This brief survey of ancient attempts to classify history has 
demonstrated that there were not hard and fast categories of histori- 
cal writing among the Greeks in antiquity. The primary distinction 
was between writing about antiquities versus current events. Be- 
yond this, the Greeks did not bother to trouble themselves with 
defining specific categories.*® Other nations were forced to com- 
pare their own traditions with that of the Greeks. The issue is 
whether such comparisons establish separate historiographical tra- 
ditions or merely indicate that different ethnic groups wrote within 
Greek conventions. 


Historiography: Four Studies (Portland, Oregon: Areopagitica Press, 1988), pp. 
70-116, especially 78-82, is much more satisfactory. Woodman argues that Cicero 
here subsumes history to rhetoric as a type of narratio in judicial oratory. Cf. also 
Inv. Rhet. 1.19.27 where the three forms of narratio are fabula, historia, and argumen- 
tum. So also Quintillian 2.4.2. For an analysis of the major Roman historians as 
rhetoricians see George А. Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World (300 
B.C.-A.D. 300) (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), pp. 292-297 (Sal- 
lust), 420-427 (Livy), 515-526 (Tacitus). 

4% Panathenaic 1-2. 

+5 2.4.19: Nam Graecis historiis plerumque poeticae similis licentia est. 

*6 CA 1.27. Cf. also 6 and 58. 

*7 We should remember that Diodoros Sikelos gave the mythological material 
of barbarian nations in books 1-3 and the Greek in 4-6 rather than combining them 
into a single narrative. 

48 [t is interesting that in Lucian’s Quomodo Historia conscribenda sit no categories 
are given. 
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Modern classifications? 

At the beginning of this century Felix Jacoby attempted to intro- 
duce some order into the confusing state of works which we have 
come to label rather loosely ‘‘history’’ by grouping them into the 
categories of Genealogie, Ethnographie, Griechische. Zeitgeschichte, and 
Horographie.?? Jacoby’s analysis has become orthodoxy among scho- 
lars with one major exception: he refused to bestow the term 
Historie (he substituted Zeitgeschichte) оп ancient works. So in his 
influential survey of Greco-Roman historiography, Charles Fornara 
offered five genres which developed in this sequence: genealogy or 
mythography, ethnography, history, horography, and chronolo- 
gy.?! David Aune accepted Fornara's system and then attempted to 
further analyze ‘‘history’’ into three subgenres: historical mono- 
graphs, general history, and antiquarian history.?? While Polybios 
certainly sets monographs over against his own work, Aune's insis- 
tence that this is ‘‘general’’ history rather than ‘‘universal’’ is unac- 
ceptable.?? As we have seen, Polybios argued that the scope of his 
work was unique with the exception of Ephoros. Further, a specific 
division of historiography which lumps together works dealing with 
the entire habitable world and works on individual countries under 
one rubric runs the danger of becoming amorphous.?* 


49 Besides the works summarized below, mention should also be made of Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Greek Historical Writing and Apollo: Two Lectures Deli- 
vered Before the University of Oxford June 3 and 4, 1908, trans. by Gilbert Murray 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908), pp. 3-26 and Arnaldo Momigliano, ‘‘Greek 
Historiography,” History and Theory 17 (1978): 1-28 (pp. 23-28 have an excellent 
bibliography). 

50 «Über die Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie,’’ Klio 9 (1909): 
80-123. This article served to introduce Jacoby's plan for his monumental Die Frag- 
mente der griechischen Historiker, 3 vols. in 16 parts (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1923-1969). 
When his magnum opus became a partial reality, Jacoby offered three major 
categories: I. Genealogie und Mythographie; II. Zeitgeschichte; III. Geschichte 
von Stádten und Vólkern (Hororaphie und Ethnographie). This does not represent 
his final assessment since the work remains incomplete. 

51 The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and Rome. Eidos: Studies in Classical 
Kinds (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London: University of California Press, 1983), pp. 
1-46. 

52 The New Testament in Its Literary Environment. Library of Early Christianity 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1987), pp. 84-89. 

53 Ibid., pp. 88-89. | 

І can not see how Aune can place Polybios and Berossos in the same subdivi- 
sion! The gulf which separates them is far greater than what they might share in 
common. | 
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The distinction between Western and Near Eastern traditions has 
been noted by two studies. R.A. Oden, Jr. made a significant con- 
tribution to Hellenistic historiography when he pointed out that Phi- 
lo of Byblos shared five characteristics with authors writing in the 
Near East in the Hellenistic and Roman worlds: euhemerism, a 
universal scale (i.e., while they concentrate on their own lands and 
peoples, the historians begin with the origins of the universe), a ten- 
dency to patriotic cultural history, a defensive posture towards 
Greek culture, and a claim to more reliable source material than 
their competitors or adversaries.°> Oden’s analysis clearly pointed 
out a group of common concerns for historians of subject nations 
and suggested that their works comprised a distinct tradition, but 
did not attempt to trace or establish it other than to note Philo’s ties. 
More recently D. Mendels has argued that there was a fundamental 
distinction between historiography in the West and the East.°® He 
has chosen to call the latter ‘‘creative historiography,” i.e., а rewrit- 
ing of canonical histories within the new realities of the Hellenistic 
world. He has correctly argued that the Hellenistic Jewish historians 
belong to this effort. He does not, however, offer an analysis of the 
tradition as a whole and provides only programmatic statements. 

These articles have suggested but not established the tradition to 
which Josephos alluded in CA. Was there a Near Eastern tradition 
of Hellenistic historiography and how can we establish it??? 


5 “Philo of Byblos and Hellenistic Historiography,” PEQ 110 (1978): 
115-126. I have not presented an analysis of Philo in this monograph although I 
would place him within the category of apologetic historiography. The rationale for 
inclusion is the relationship to Josephos and Luke-Acts. Philo's work is too late to 
influence them although it does attest to the same tradition. 

56 ‘Creative History’ in the Hellenistic Near East in the Third and Second 
Centuries ВСЕ: The Jewish Case,’’ JSP 2 (1988): 13-20. I can not concur with his 
analysis that Thukydides and Polybios are representative of the West and Herodo- 
tos and Ktesias the East. (pp. 13-14) Thukydides and Polybios are the exceptions 
in antiquity—in both the West and the East. I do, however, think that the distinc- 
tion between West and East is valid. 

57 Since the completion of the dissertation, two works have appeared which 
sketch the material treated here as the background to the Christian apologetic tradi- 
tion of the second and following centuries. See Arthur J. Droge, Homer or Moses? 
Early Christian Interpretations of the History of Culture, HUT 26 (Tübingen: J.C.B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1989) and Peter Pilhofer, Presbyteron Ктешоп: Der Alterbeweis 
der jüdischen und christlichen Apologeten und seine Vorgeschichte. WUNT 11/39 (Tübingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1990). 
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Toward a Theory of Genre 


The difficulty lies in deciding what criteria to use to separate one 
group of historical writing from another.99 Ever since Aristotle 
opened his Пері пощикйс with the statement, ‘‘Let us discuss 
poetry both as poetry and its different forms with the individual 
quality of each,” the concept of genre has been а part of literary 
criticism.°? It became well enough entrenched in antiquity that 
Horace could advise would-be poets: ‘‘Let each separate literary 
type keep its proper place.''9? While there have been denials of its 
validity in the twentieth century,®! it has established itself as an es- 
sential component of literary criticism.® Since our task is essential- 
ly a question of genre (eios or yévog for Aristotle), we should be 
able to employ genre criticism as a means of locating specific tradi- 
tions. Unfortunately, there is little agreement among critics about 
exactly what genre is, how to recognize it, or how it functions. Since 
it is beyond the purpose of this monograph to enter into this con- 


58 Volker Ladenthin, ‘‘Betrachtungen zur antiken Geschichtsschreibung,”’ 
Geschichte in Wissenschaft 36 (1985): 737-760, has recently addressed this problem 
and offered a list of questions which he believes will help this process. (p. 756) 

59 Poet. 1.1: Пері лотикђс абтйс те Kai тфу elóóv айтїс fjv tiva буду &кастоу 
Eyer. . .. As we would expect, Aristotle was anticipated by his teacher who divided 
poetry into three categories: narration (бійупоїс), narration through mimesis (бій 
myuńoewgs), апа a combination of the two (ё дифотероу). Resp. 3920. See 
392C-401A. These are identified as tragedy and comedy, dithyramb, and epic, 
respectively. (394C-D) This classification occurs in the midst of Plato's critique of 
poetry on moral grounds. Cf. also 376C-403C, 595A-608B; Prt. 347С-348 А. On 
Plato's classification see D. А. Russell, Criticism in Antiquity (Berkeley/Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1981), pp. 102-104. On ancient categories of litera- 
ture in general see pp. 148-158. 

60 Ars Р. 92: singula quaeque locum teneant sortita decenter. The context is his 
warning against mixing tragic and comic elements. 

5! One of the most celebrated criticisms was leveled by Benedetto Croce, 
Aesthetic: As science of expressions and general linguistic, rev. ed., trans. by Douglas 
Ainsile (Farrar, Strauss and Giroux, 1922), pp. 32-38. Croce’s attack was based 
on the distinction between intuitive and logical knowledge. He argued that systems 
of classifications such as genres belonged to logical processes not to aesthetic or in- 
tuitive thought. ‘‘The logical or scientific form, as such, excludes the aesthetic 
form. He who begins to think scientifically has already ceased to contemplate aes- 
thetically. . .'' (р. 36). І do not believe that written works are either written or read 
from an entirely intuitive or aesthetic perspective. 

62 One of the most important treatments of genre in this century is that of Frye, 
Anatomy of Criticism. Frye appears to view his work as a continuation of Aristotle’s 
Poetics: ‘‘We discover that the critical theory of genres is stuck precisely where 
Aristotle left it” (р. 13). There are now several journals devoted to genre and genre 
studies. In this country see Genre published by the University of Oklahoma. 
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troversy, I will simply state my own understanding and proceed.9? 

Every literary text is a form of communication involving three 
major components: the author, the text, and the readers.9* Genre 
theories in the past have frequently been built primarily on one of 
these elements.® There are hazards with each position. If we place 
the emphasis principally on the author,99 we must explain not only 
how we can know the author’s intention—it is not always stated— 
but the relationship between the author and the text. Texts can and 
do function in societies in ways that authors never imagined. The 
Bible is a classic example.9? If, on the other hand, we focus exclu- 
sively on structural similarities among texts we run the risk of seeing 
similarities among texts which share common elements but function 
in entirely different ways.99 To use a modern example, a historical 
novel shares many formalistic similarities with a novel; at the same 
time it is a distinct category with its own set of presuppositions. 
Finally, if we concentrate on the readers, we place ourselves in a 
very precarious position.® How can we determine the expectations 


63 For overviews of genre theory see W.G. Doty, ‘‘The Concept of Genre in 
Literary Analysis,’’ in Society of Biblical Literature 1972 Proceedings, ed. by L.C. 
McGaughy (Missoula, Montana: Society of Biblical Literature, 1972), pp. 413- 
448; Paul Hernadi, Beyond Genre: New Directions in Literary Classsification (Ythaca/ 
London: Cornell University Press, 1972), рр. 10-151; and H. Dubrow, Genre (New 
York/London: Methuen, 1982), pp. 45-104. 

* Here my analysis is similar to the New Rhetoric. See Chaim Perelman, The 
Realm of Rhetoric, trans. by William Kluback (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1982), pp. 9-20, who speaks of argumentation, speaker, and au- 
dience. 

55 Hernadi, Beyond Genre, рр. 6-7, gives four possible bases: the mental attitude 
of the author (‘‘expressive’’), the effect on the reader (‘‘pragmatic’’), the similarity 
between literary works as verbal constructs (‘‘structural’’), and the similarity be- 
tween the imaginative worlds that different verbal constructs evoke (‘‘mimetic’’). 
Adena Rosmarin, The Power of Genre (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1985), pp. 25, 48-49, has added yet another possibility: genre is the critic’s heuristic 
tool which enables her/him to persuade the audience to see the work in a new way. 
While the practical function of genre is its potentiality as a hermeneutical tool, I 
still believe that there is enough similarity in some texts (rather than critics) which 
leads critics or readers to group them. 

$6 The most famous representative of this position is E.D. Hirsch, Jr. Validity 
in Interpretation (New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 1967), pp. 99-102. 

7 Note also Plato’s comments іп Phdr. 2750-Е. 

68 Doty, “The Concept of Genre in Literary Analysis," pp. 413-448, thought 
that genre primarily concentrates on formal, structural aspects. 

9 Aristotle classified rhetoric into the three categories of deliberative, forensic, 
and epideictic on the basis of audience in КА. 1.3.1: "Ест 8è тйс бпторікӣс clôn тра 
tov дйрідуду" тособто: үйр коі of акроатаї тфу Adywv бларудосіу бутес. He does 
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of ancient audiences? Further, what of the instances where an 
author creates а new form??? 

All of these factors are compounded by a further observation: 
these are ancient texts. For this reason I have tried to adopt a method 
which would cover all of the primary bases. I have chosen to follow 
the basic format developed by the Apocalypse Group of the SBL 
Genres Project which was published in Semeta 36. Their model con- 
sists of analyzing the content, form, and function of a text.?! By 
content I mean the basic material of the text. More specifically it 
involves establishing the text—most of the authors exist іп frag- 
ments— determining the scope of the work, and reconstructing the 
basic contours. By form I mean how the texts assume the specific 
shape which they do. In this particular tradition this means examin- 
ing rewritten texts. This raises several particular questions such as 
determining what other sources have been influential in the writing 
of the text. What historiographical techniques has the author consis- 
tently employed? By function I mean how was the text designed to 
function in its original Sitz im Leben. 'This involves reconstructing as 
much as we can about the life of both the author and the audience. 
It forces us to ask about the social location of both and whether the 
tradition has a specific social location. Additionally it demands that 
we look for discernible tendencies within the text and why emphases 
measured in the quantity of content have been given. 

By formalistically separating these elements, I do not mean that 
the texts recognize this division. The line between content and form 
can become opaque— some would claim invisible—at times. I have 
maintained the distinction as a heuristic device for organizing the 
analysis of the texts. More importantly, I do not believe that any one 
item should be severed from the others. Genre deals with the text as 
a whole; analyses of genre should do likewise. The arguments I have 
made, therefore, do not stand on any specific facet of the work. I 
have tried to provide an integrated analysis which makes sense of the 


go on to add other differences, especially purpose: TéXoc бе Exdotors тобтоу Етербу 
got, Kal трісім оба! тріа (5). 

70 E.g., Dionysios of Halikarnassos 1.8.3, who tells his readers that his history 
has a different form from what they would expect. 

™ Adela Yarbro Collins, ed., Early Christian Apocalypticism: Genre and Social Set- 
ting. Semeta 36 (Decatur, GA: Scholars Press, 1986). In particular see the ‘‘In- 
troduction’’ by Collins, pp. 1-11. The work in this issue is an extension of the ear- 
lier work of John ). Collins, ed., Apocalypse: The Morphology of a Genre. Semeia 14 
(Missoula, Montana: Scholars Press, 1979). Again see in particular the ‘‘Introduc- 
tion: Morphology of a Genre,” pp. 1-20. 
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entire work and measures each author against the others on that 
basis. 

I have, however, modified this basic model in two significant 
ways. First, I have introduced the issue of literary dependence. By 
determining whether or not an author is aware of the tradition—in 
this instance other specific authors— I have not intended to argue for 
a genetic relationship among texts as much as for a greater likelihood 
of a position within the tradition. It goes without saying that an 
author can know a tradition and not write in it; however, if it can 
be established that the author was aware of the tradition it strength- 
ens the possibility that he/she wrote in it. Second, I have pre-empted 
the schema of content, form, function in the chapters on Josephos 
and Luke-Acts by placing their own historiographical comments at 
the beginning of the discussion. This enables the reader to get a 
sense of the whole of each work. 

The methodology which I have adopted is not without some 
problems. First, the incorporation of a schema can lead a researcher 
to bend pliant texts—fragments can be very yielding—into a 
preconceived mold. I have tried to avoid this by letting the texts 
themselves establish the agenda as much as possible. I refrained 
from reading secondary literature until I had completed my initial 
investigation of the texts themselves. 

Second, one of the greatest difficulties confronting any study of 
genre is the presence of mixed forms. This study is no exception. As 
early as the first part of this century Felix Jacoby pointed out the ten- 
dency among Hellenistic authors to mix Gattungen."? This is even 
more acute in our tradition since the tradition itself demands that an 
author take a native text and transform it into a Hellenistic form. 
Each historian had to determine how Hellenized he would allow his 
narrative to become—depending upon both his own skill and fidelity 
to the native sources. It should go without saying that authors did 
not all arrive at the same position: some are more faithful to their 
native material than others. Nor are the specific ways in which they 
recast it identical. The crucial issue is to determine when a given 
work has moved from one genre into another because of the presence 
of material from another genre. The most helpful suggestion for 
solving this problem is that of Heather Dubrow who wrote of and 
defined host genres: ‘‘those forms one of whose roles is to provide 


7? “Uber die Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie,” p. 122. 
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a hospitable environment for the other form or forms that are regu- 
larly incorporated within them.''?? In this study, I have argued that 
apologetic historiography is a host genre for natives who wrote the 
story of their own people in the form of Hellenistic historiography. 

The purpose of this study is to do more than simply classify these 
texts. Traditionally, genre criticism has been paradagmatic in its 
orientation and taxonomic in its £elos. Northrop Frye attempted to 
move beyond this in his major study when he wrote: ‘“The purpose 
of criticism by genres is not so much to classify as to clarify such tra- 
ditions and affinities, thereby bringing out a large number of liter- 
ary relationships that would not be noticed as long as there were no 
context established for them.’’’* This study has attempted to ac- 
complish this for a specific tradition. 

More recently, critics have pointed out another function of genre. 
E.D. Hirsch in his Validity in Interpretation suggested that ‘‘an inter- 
preter’s preliminary generic conception of a text is constitutive of 
everything that he(/she—GES) subsequently understands.’’”> 
Hirsch has been seconded by a number of other scholars working on 
сепге.76 The significance of this claim is that it makes genre an in- 
dispensable aspect of interpretation. The following study is therefore 
not simply an attempt to delineate a specific historiographical tradi- 
tion, but to understand it. I think this is what Robert Frost meant 
when he said: ‘‘Poetry is what gets lost in translation.’’ 


Apologetic Historiography 


The application of this genre model uncovered the presence of 
apologetic historiography. Initially I found it necessary to work my 
way back through the material beginning with the end of the first 
century C.E. and culminating in the sixth century B.C.E. I have 


73 Genre, р. 116. I found her analogy to human personalities to be particularly 
helpful: “А genre closely resembles a human personality in the way it may incor- 
porate elements from many other personality types while still conforming to one 
basic type itself: someone whose fundamental configuration is obsessive may 
include elements of the depressive, much аз а genre that is primarily epic may also 
participate in romance and pastoral. . . " (p. 117). 

7% Anatomy of Criticism, pp. 247-248. 

75 Validity in Interpretation, р. 74. Note also р. 76: “АЙ understanding of verbal 
meaning is necessarily genre-bound." He makes this point repeadtedly (рр. 78, 
80-81, 98). For Hirsch the key is the ‘‘intrinsic genre’’ which he defines as ‘фа 
sense of the whole by means of which an interpreter can correctly understand any 
part in its determinacy"' (р. 86). 
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reversed that procedure here and attempted to set the texts out in 
chronological order. I have presented my analysis of the works of 
twelve authors through three major phases of ancient Mediter- 
ranean and Near Eastern history: the Persian empire (chapter two), 
the Hellenistic world (chapters three-five), and the Roman empire 
(chapters six-seven). 

Using the model it became evident that there was a group of texts 
which all told the story of a particular group of people (content) by 
recasting native texts into a mold more palatable in the Greco- 
Roman world (form). All of the authors were natives or ‘‘insiders”’ 
who related the story of their own group in an effort to offer a self- 
definition of that group (function). The texts were addressed to out- 
siders in some cases and to members of the same group in others. 
The common element in all cases was the need that each author felt 
to relate her/his group to the larger world. The works are therefore 
apologetic, but may be either directly or indirectly apologetic de- 
pending upon the primary audience. 

We may now hazard a definition of apologetic historiography. 
Apologetic historiography is the story of a subgroup of people in an extended 
prose narrative written by a member of the group who follows the group’s own 
traditions but Hellenizes them in an effort to establish the tdentity of the group 
within the setting of the larger world. This definition presupposes an un- 
derstanding of what I mean by self-definition.” In this study I use 
the term with a restricted range. The phrase denotes the attempt of 
an author to provide identity for the group to which the author be- 
longs in contrast to outside perceptions. It is not intended to convey ` 
the impression that the author’s proposal was normative for the 
group, but that the author offered it as a normative understanding. 
In each instance, this definition represents a shift from previously 
held views since the group in question is now seen as a subgroup 
within a larger body rather than as an insulated unit. The phrase 
thus connotes an effort to shape as well as to describe. 

Apologetic historiography was not like the biblical Melchizedek, 


76 Dubrow, Genre, pp. 8-44, especially 29-30 and the important work of Mary 
Gerhart, ‘‘Generic Studies: Their Renewed Importance in Religious and Literary 
Interpretations,’’ JAAR 45 (1977): 309-325 and ‘‘Generic Competence in Biblical 
Hermeneutics,’’ in Genre, Narrativity, and Theology. Semeia 43 (Atlanta, GA: Scholars 
Press, 1988), pp. 29-44. 

7? А very important discussion of self-definition is Ben Е. Meyer, et al., Self- 
Definition in Early Christianity. Protocol of the Colloquy of the Center for Hermeneu- 
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without father and mother, but was to an extent the offspring of 
Greek ethnography. Greek ethnography served as a direct model for 
the works which served as transitional links from ethnography to 
apologetic historiography (Hekataios of Abdera and Megasthenes) 
and for the first author within apologetic historiography proper 
(Berossos). Nor was the influence only immediate; the legacy of 
ethnography lived on in the determination of the content of apolo- 
getic historiography (the story of a particular people) and in its func- 
tion (the attempt to define the people). It would, however, be incor- 
rect to think of apologetic historiography only as an offspring—or at 
least as an obedient child: it also arose as a reaction to Greek ethnog- 
raphy. Indigenous authors were dissatisfied with the way they had 
been represented by Greeks in the ethnographic tradition and 
responded by setting out their own definition of who they were. The 
polemics against Greek accounts in works primarily addressed to the 
Hellenistic world make this evident. 

For these reasons we must begin with a recapitulation of Greek 
ethnography as it began with Hekataios of Miletos and his succes- 
sors, most notably Herodotos whose ethnographic logot are the most 
complete examples of Ionian ethnography we have. While Herodo- 
tos was important for the early apologetic historians, his Histories did 
not serve as the immediate parent. 

That distinction belongs to Hekataios of Abdera whose A:gyptiaka 
exploited Greek ethnography on behalf of the aggrandizement of 
Egypt. This shift in function compelled Hekataios to criticize Greek 
ethnography—especially Herodotos’ account of Egypt— by setting 
native sources over against his predecessors method of investigation. 
While he was inconsistent in his application, his polemic reached 
fruition in the works of Berossos and Manethon who may be regard- 
ed as the founders of apologetic historiography. These priests col- 
lected their sacred traditions and wove them into a single narrative 
in which they presented Babylon and Egypt to the Hellenistic world. 
Their amalgamations of native sources in Greek dress—however 
crude—offered an alternative to previous ethnographic perceptions. 


tical Studies in Hellenistic and Modern Culture 37 (Berkeley: The Center for Her- 
meneutical Studies in Hellenistic and Modern Culture, 1980), pp. 1-13 and the fol- 
lowing discussion. Meyer posited three moments for self-definition when it func- 
tions as a process rather than a terminus: horizons, self-understanding, and 
self-shaping. His work was related to the project which he helped edit: E.P. 
Sanders, et al., eds., Jewish and Christian Self-Definition, 3 vols. (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1980-1982). 
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They provided a self- rather than a alien-definition. At the same 
time the conflict became more complex: each ethnic group made 
competing claims, most frequently by contending for their more re- 
mote antiquity. 

The genre flourished in antiquity as indigenous authors attempt- 
ed to carve out a niche for their people within the Hellenistic world. 
The most significant—although by no means the only—group to do 
this was the Jews. The earliest representatives are the Hellenistic 
Jewish historians who experimented with different Hellenistic forms 
in their efforts to recast their sacred narratives. In each case the Jew- 
ish story was retold in an effort to redefine Judaism within the con- 
text of the Hellenistic world. Very importantly, they appear to have 
addressed their histories first to Jewish audiences and only secondar- 
ily to outside groups. 

The greatest representative of this tradition is the Antiquitates 
Judaicae of Josephos. Writing the full story of his own people, 
Josephos sought to win a place of respectability for them by 
Hellenizing their native traditions. Like a Janus head, А] also ad- 
dressed the Jews hoping that its Hellenized definition of Judaism 
would help to reconcile them with their place in the world. Josephos 
followed Berossos and Manethon by insisting on native sources and 
the Hellenistic Jewish historians by Hellenizing Israel's sacred texts. 
Yet he dwarfed them all quantitatively and qualitatively and stands 
at the apex of apologetic historiography. 

At the point of this summit a third generation Christian author 
made use of the same tradition. Luke-Acts tells the story not simply 
of the founder of Christianity, but of Christians as a people. This is 
accomplished through a conscious Hellenization of Christian texts 
and traditions. Like other authors within this tradition of historiog- 
raphy, the penman had come to recognize Christians as a subgroup 
within the larger world and set out their story in an effort to provide 
them with a definition of who they were—a definition which must 
have struck them as new and different if they heard what was being 
said. 


CHAPTER TWO 
GREEK ETHNOGRAPHY 


“In this way, our book will recount 
to you fall the greatest marvels and 
diversities of Greater Armenia] clear- 
ly and in orderly fashion, just as Sire 
Marco Polo, the wise and noble 
Venetian from Venice, describes 
them, for he has seen them with his 
own eyes.”’ 

Marco Polo, The Description of the 
World 


For millenia travelers have regaled audiences with stories about 
strange and exotic lands and peoples they have seen. Ionian Greeks 
cultivated and developed this tradition into a definable literary 
genre which we know аз ethnography.! Arising at the dawn of 
Greek historiography, ethnography burned brightly for centuries. 
In its initial stages it represented the first efforts by the Greeks to sys- 
tematically describe the peoples of the Mediterranean world. The 
presentation was naturally filtered through a distinctly Hellenic 
lens. It should, therefore, hardly occasion a surprise to realize that 
following the Macedonian juggernaut, indigenous authors began to 
react to this Greek tradition. It is accordingly imperative that we un- 
derstand Greek ethnography in its earliest form. 


Literary Precursors 


The initial traces of ethnography in a literary form extend back to 
the Homeric references to foreign peoples such as the Phoenicians? 


! On ethnography cf. К. Trüdinger, “Studien zur Geschichte der griechisch- 
rómischen Ethnographie." (Dissertation, Basel, 1918); Klaus Erich Miller, 
Geschichte der antiken. Ethnographie und ethnologischen Theoriebildung. Vol. 1: Von den 
Anfängen bis auf die byzantinischen Historiographen. Studien zur Kulturkunde 29 
(Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1972). 

? E.g., Homer, Od. 15.403-484. That yewypagia began with Homer was recog- 
nized in antiquity. Cf. Strabon 1.1.11. 
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and Egyptians.? Such cursory glances were expanded by two new 
literary forms.* The first of these were known as n£píxAot which 
could be either simple reports of navigators who braved uncharted 
coastlines or manuals, Lotsenbicher, for use by navigators as they 
made their way around coastlines unknown to them.? These ac- 
counts primarily focused on the coast itself, although some did con- 
tain descriptions of the adjoining lands and peoples. The best- 
known of these is that of Skylax who was sent by Dareios I c. 515 
B.C.E. down the Indus to its mouth and then along the coast until 
the party reached Egypt some thirty months later.? Although the 
nepinàovg which bears his name is a fourth century compilation, we 
do have references to the authentic work.’ 

The second new form, a map of the known world, arose in con- 
nection with the emergence of Ionian philosophy. Thales has been 
justly regarded as the first philosopher since he broke with mytho- 
logical explanations of the earth.® It is a younger contemporary, 
however, who applied the new Weltanschauung in a creative literary 
form. The traditions which we have about Anaximander have ulti- 
mately come to us—in all likelihood—from Eratosthenes (с. 295- 
194 B.C.E.), the successor of Apollonios Rhodios as head of the 
Alexandrian library.? Although Agathemeros claims Anaximander 
was a disciple of Thales,!° it may well be that he was simply a con- 


3 E.g., Homer, Iliad 9.382-384. For fuller evidence sec В. Drews, The Greek 
Accounts of Eastern History (Washington: Center for Hellenic Studies, 1973), p. 5. In 
addition to these literary references, the cultural borrowings of the Phoenician al- 
phabet, Egyptian sculpture, and Lydian coinage suggest that archaic Greeks had 
a favorable i image of their Eastern neighbors. 

* Fuller treatment of these same two literary forebears may be found in Kurt 
von Fritz, Die griechische Geschichtsschreibung. Bd. 1: Von den Anfangen bis Thukydides 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1967), 1: 23-47. 

5 Brief but helpful discussions of this form of writing are in KP, s.v. 
“Periplus,’’ Бу F. Lasserre, 4: 640-641 and The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 2nd ed., 
s.v. ''Periploi," by Eric Herbert Warmington. А more comprehensive discussion 
is in RE, s.v., “Регіріцѕ,’ by Е. Gisinger, 19: 841-850. It is worth pointing out 
that there are Homeric foreshadowings of this genre. Cf. Od. 1.80-81; 12.447-448. 

$ Herodotos 4.44. 

? FGrH 709. 

8 Cf. G.S. Kirk, Т.Е. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 2nd 
ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 76-99 for texts and com- 
mentary. Hereafter abbreviated KRS. 

о СЕ Strabon 1.1.11 (= KRS 99). On Anaximander see KRS, pp. 100-142. 

10 Agathemeros 1.1 (= ККУ, 98): "Ауд цауброс ó MtAjatog акорвтће OaAéo. 
Cf. also Theophrastos (= KRS 101A and B); Strabon 14.1.7; and Eustath. Comm. 
Dion. Perieg., p. 208. 
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temporary.!! Не was the кр@тос who £tóAumnos tijv оїкооубупу фу 
nivaxt ypayat.!? The form of his лімав is probably that ridiculed by 
Herodotos as he scorned his Ionian forerunners: ої "Океамбу te 
рёоута урафорџа! лерт тђу уђу, бобсам кокХотерга dc бло tópvov, 
Kai тйу"Асіпу тў Ебрфлу побутом tonv.!? Crude though his map 
was, it represented the first effort to comprehensively describe the 
world. It was from this níva& that the first glimmerings of 
ethnography—and consequently history— were to arise. 


HEKATAIOS or MILETOS 
Life 
Hekataios,!* the son of Hegesander (TT 4, 45), was a Milesian'5 of 
high standing. His social standing is indicated by the length of his 
family’s history (T 2) as well as the role he played in the Ionian revolt 


of 499. He advised Miletos not to revolt against Persia xataAéyov 
16 те Едуга лаута tæv ћрхе Лареїос Kai tiv ббуашу абтоб.!б The 


! Strabon 1.1.11 (= KRS99) only says that he is a уудршос Kai roAitnc. Cf. 
i the version of Theophrastos in Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 2 (= KRS 101C). 

12 Agathemeros 1.1 (= KRS 98). Cf. also Strabon 1.1.11 (= KRS 99) and 
Diogenes Laertios 2.2 (= KRS 94). The last also claims he made a sphere as well: 
AAAA Kai сфоїрау катескеђабе. UA is, however, unsubstantiated by other tra- 
ditions. 

13 Herodotos 4.36.2. I do not mean that Herodotos specifically attacked Anax- 
imander, but that the later was representative of those who followed him. Cf. below 
the discussion of Hekataios and Anaximander. 

4 For the text cf. FGrH 1 and Giuseppe Nenci, Несе: Milesii Fragmenta 
(Florence, 1954). I have used Nenci for my analysis of Hekataios. Major studies 
on Hekataios are: КЕ, s.v., ‘‘Hekataios von Miletus,” by Felix Jacoby, 7 
2667-2750; reprinted in his Griechische Historiker (Stuttgart: Alfred Druckenmiiller, 
1956), pp. 186-227; Lionel Pearson, The Early Ionian Historians (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1939), pp. 25-108; and the articles by Pierluigi Tozzi, ‘‘Studi su 
Ecateo di Mileto: Ecateo ed Euripide,” Anthenaeum n.s. 41 (1963): 39-50; ‘‘Studi 
su Ecateo di Mileto: Ecateo e la Cultura Ionica, Anthenaeum n.s. 41 (1963): 
318-326; *'Studi su Ecateo di Mileto: Lingua e Stile di Ecateo,’’ Anthenaeum n.s. 
42 (1964): 101-117; “Studi su Ecateo di Mileto: La IZTOPIH di Ecateo,’’ Anthenae- 
um n.s. 43 (1965): 41-76; ‘‘Studi su Ecateo di Mileto: La Fortuna," Anthenaeum n.s. 
45 (1967): 313-334. Other significant works are listed in КР, s.v., **Hekataios,"' 
by W. Spoerri, 2: 980-982. Add: Pilhofer, Presbyteron Kreitton, рр. 26-33. 

15 He was known as 6 МИдеюс. Cf. ТТ 7, 9, 12, 15, 16, 27, 28, 30, 33, 34, 35, 
38, 41, 45, and 46 which is likely a reference to Hekataios and not Hellanikos. ‘The 
following description suits Hekataios much better than Hellanikos. TT 11, 14, 39 
also state he was from Miletos. 

16 Herodotos 5.36.2. von Fritz, Die griechische Geschichtsschreibung, 1: 49, pointed 
out that this implies Hekataios had ‘‘eine intime Kenntnis des inneren Funktionie- 
rens des persischen Reiches." 
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sagacity of his counsel appears not to have impressed the insurrec- 
tionists, however, since when we meet him a second time, he is vain- 
ly urging Aristagoras to vacate to Leros and lie low until affairs 
calmed down enough to allow him to return to Міїсіоз.!? While 
Hekataios may not have enjoyed the approbation of his peers, the 
Herodotean narrative makes it clear that he was both knowledgeable 
and respected. 

There are several corroborating traditions which help to confirm 
this impression. Some ancient authorities attempt to link him direct- 
ly with Ionian philosophers. While the specific points of these state- 
ments are dubious!? or clearly wrong,!9 we may at least say that 
Hekataios drank enough from the cup of the Ionian philosophy that 
he could write: "Екатаїос Murows 065 pvOcitar табе ypáqo, Ws 
но: бокї àÀn8£a civar ої yàp "EXXXvov Хбуоћ NOAAOI t£ каї ygAoiot, 
66 ёрої фаїмоутол, єїсім (Е 1).? How we interpret the offense he 
took and sought to rectify depends upon how much weight we place 
on moAAoi and how much оп y£Xoiot. The former suggests he found 
the numerous and contradictory genealogies objectionable,?! 
whereas the latter forces us to think about rationalizations of the 
myths.?? I propose that such perspectives are not mutually exclu- 
sive and that both have a place - not because the evidence is too 
opaque, but because both are stated and are part of Hekataios' 
work. 


17 Herodotos 5.125. Hekataios may have had a special connection with Leros., 
Cf. Т 5. The account of Ephoros preserved in Diodoros 10.25.4, that Hekataios 
represented the Milesians before Artaphernes after their defeat, is probably an in- 
vention based on Herodotos 6.42-43. Cf. Jacoby in FGrH, 1a: 317. 

18 T 42. Whether Hekataios shared Herakleitos’ views on celestial bodies is un- 
certain. T 1 makes it clear that Herakleitos did not have a high regard for Heka- 
taios. For Herakleitos’ views see KRS, pp. 200-202. 

19 The statement in the Suda (Т 45), xai ду акоратћс Протауброо ó 'Exataioc, 
is impossible since Protagoros was born c.485 B.C.E. 

20 Jacoby goes beyond the evidence when he considers Hekataios to belong to 
the school of Thales. Cf. RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios,’’ 7: 2669. 

?! So Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and Rome, pp. 5-7. This is 
the preface to the l'eveaAoyí(at. Fornara regarded the distinction between the heroic 
age and the spatium historicum in Hekataios as his major accomplishment whether 
it was "Чатепі or explicit.” One issue which must be addressed by this interpreta- 
tion is what criterion did Hekataios apply to decide among conflicting accounts. It 
appears ratio was his yardstick. Cf. von Fritz, Die griechische Geschichtsschreibung, pp. 
71-76. 

2? A good example is Е 31. The problem with this interpretation is that Heka- 
taios is inconsistent. He employs myths also. Cf. TT 9, 12, 32. 
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Of more immediate importance is the epithet Agathemeros as- 
signs to him: лололлауўс (T 34). We know that Hekataios visited 
Egypt,?? but beyond this it is hard to be specific. It is certainly pos- 
sible to argue that he had visited parts of the Persian empire based 
on Herodotos’ report of his speech in 5.36.2, but this is not decisive. 
A рпоп it is likely that he visited other areas in the eastern half of the 
Mediterranean, but we cannot say more.?* 

These facta allow us to place Hekataios at the time ancient tradents 
situate him: the second half of the sixth century and the beginning 
of the fifth (TT 45, 47).25 This means that he lived during the 
nascence of the Persian empire, an event which created not only a 
sense of curiosity, but also a need to know about other groups within 
the orb of the new sovereign ромег.26 

Hekataios undertook to fill this gap in a new literary effort.?? As 
we have seen, Anaximander was the first tiv оїкорубупу èv лімакі 
yeayat. Agathemeros then added: peð’ бу ‘Exataiog ó MiArouosg 
àvijp noAunAavijc бткріВосєу, ote баорасвйма тд npüypa (1.1 
- T 34). The obvious question to raise is what is meant by 
бикрібоосєу? While it may mean that he merely made some adjust- 
ments or additions to Anaximander's map, it is likely that he drew 
up his own, although he appears to have followed along his predeces- 
sor's general lines.?? The new ground which Hekataios broke was 


23 Herodotos 2.143. 

Еј Jacoby, RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios,’’ 7: 2689-90, and Drews, The Greek Accounts of 
Eastern History, р. 15, think he traveled extensively. Nenci, Hecataei Milesit Frag- 
menta, p. xi, disagrees arguing that he only went to Egypt. 

25 Nenci, Hecataet Milesii Fragmenta, p. ix-x, assigns him the dates 560-480. 

26 So Pearson, The Early Ionian Historians, р. 18. 

27 Lionel Pearson, review of Hecataei Milesti Fragmenta, by G. Nenci, in Classical 
Review, n.s. 5 (1955): 263, offers a reconstruction of Hekataios’ map. Cf. also his 
“Herodotus on the Source of the Danube,” Classical Philology 29 (1934): 328-37. 
von Fritz, Die griechische Geschichtsschreibung, 1: 50, draws a distinction between ‘‘ein- 
er verbesserten Erdkarte’’ which should be denoted by лєрїобос yñç and ‘‘einer 
diese begleitenden oder sie ergänzenden Erdschreibung’’ which is correctly desig- 
nated -nepujynats уйс. While his interpretation is possible it is far from secure since 
ancient sources do not consistently make such a distinction—a problem he realizes. 

28 Cf. also ТТ 35, 48. Jacoby contrasted the two in RE, s.v. ''Hekataios,"" 7: 
2690-91, in these words: "Депп während es Anaximander wohl mehr auf die all- 
gemeine Gestalt der Erde, auf die Lage der Oikoupévn, ihre Form und ihr Verhált- 
nis zur Erdoberfláche überhaupt, vielleicht auch auf die sonstigen geographischen 
Probleme ankam, verband H.—um die griechischen Termini beizubehalten—mit 
dem geographischen das chorographische Interesse . . . Anaximander ist der Er- 
finder der Geographie; H. der Erfinder der beschreibenden Landerkunde.”’ 
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not so much in his map but in an accompanying work designed to 
serve as a running commentary on the map. Strabon—following 
Eratosthenes—suggests this in his comments on the origins of 
уєфурафіа. He wrote: . . . tobe тротоос ре’ “Opnpov 660 not 
'Epatoo0Éévnc, 'Ava&ipavópov . . . kai “Exataiov tóv МИдоюу. He 
then explains: tov pév обу Екбобђуал прбтоу уєфурафікду лімака, 
tov ёё ‘Exataiov катаћлеїу урариа. . . (1.1.11 = T 15) This 
ypdppa has come down to us in fragmentary form as the Перијупате 
Гас. Hekataios also composed a Геуєадоуїа which has also only 
reached us in bits and pieces. 

These works earned Hekataios titles such as Xoyonoióc (TT 2, 3, 
4, 25, 32), історікос̧ (ТТ 31, 46(?), 49), and iotopioypáqoc (T 45). 
He is said to have written увоурафикйу (TT 14, 15 [Strabon]), 
історіам (T 11 [Strabon]), and an ápxavoXoyíav (T 24 [Josephos]). 
The multiplicity of these ascriptions make it clear that Hekataios 
does not fall into a prefabricated mold. 


The Tepujynoic rig 


1. Textual Problem. The first step in exploring Hekataios’ work is 
grappling with the fragments. While Nenci in his Hecataet Миєзії 
Fragmenta was able to collect 388 fragments, they are limited both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. The former is due to the fact that 
over 300 of these are from the "Едмка of Stephan of Byzantium 
whose alphabetical listing of place-names with the adjectives which 
are derived from them offers a very limited view into Hekataios' 
work.?? Although we can be certain that later authors preserved 
sections of Hekataios in their works, it is extremely difficult to ex- 
tract Hekataion passages with confidence.?! We are also restricted 
qualitatively because we do not have the original word order in the 
fragments.?! What this means is that we have relatively few of the 


29 Cf. Stephan von Byzanz, Ethnika: Stephani Byzantii Ethnicorum quae supersunt ex 
Recensione Augusti Meinekii (Berlin: С. Reimar, 1849; reprint ed., Graz, Austria: 
Akademische Druck-u. Verlagsanstalt, 1958). The situation is compounded one 
step more since Stephan's work was lost and we are now dependent upon an epi- 
tome which was made in the second half of the first millennium C.E. 

99 Cf. below on Herodotos' relationship to Hekataios. 

5! Cf. von Fritz, Die griechische Geschichtsschreibung, 1: 50-52. It is sometimes 
difficult to decide where the material from Hekataios ends in the fragments. For 
example, the derivation in Е 70, the mirabilia т F 137, and the vópor іп Е 196 may 
stem from others. Cf. Pearson, The Early Ionian Historians, pp. 39-41, 47, 62 respec- 
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ipstssima verba of Hekataios. We also lack any coherent recapitulation 
of the work as a whole.?? Although these limitations do not prevent 
us from obtaining a general concept of Hekataios' work, they cau- 
tion us against dogmatic views based upon limited data. 

A second problem is that in antiquity there was some debate over 
the authenticity of the material circulating under Hekataios’ name 
(TT 28, 29; FF 240, 304, 314). The basis for the question is 
preserved in a statement by Athenaios who after mentioning the 
Парщупою of Asia says: єї yvrjiotov тоб оруурафеос то PiBAiov. Kah- 
Мрахос yàp (Nnotótou) бут’ дуаурафел (2.704 = Т 28). Apparent- 
ly Kallimachos (c. 305-240 B.C.E.) questioned the authenticity of 
the second volume of the Перщупос in the Alexandrian library.?? 
His doubts, however, were not shared by his student Eratosthenes 
(c. 275-194 B.C.E.) whose views are preserved by Strabon. After 
mentioning Hekataios' урйшна, he says motovpevov вкеїмою eivat 
ёк тїс GAANS абтоб урафйс (1.1.11 = Т 15). The defense was 
offered ёк тїс GAANS абтої урафіїс. This suggests that it was only 
the particular volume at Alexandria which was at stake and not the 
entire corpus. Although modern scholars have at times tried to 
resurrect Kallimachos' uncertainties in an effort to stress the in- 
dependence of Herodotos, the allignment of the twofold division 
with Ionian geographical thought (see below) and weight of the tra- 
dition аз a whole argue for authenticity.? 

2. Content. At some point before Hekataios’ work came to Alexan- 
dria, it was divided into two volumes. The controversy over the se- 
cond scroll helps to substantiate this.?? The first scroll has come 
down to us under the headings Ebpónn,?9 IHepuiynoi; Ебролтпс, 7 


tively. The best criterion is to eliminate what is characteristic of the author preserv- 
ing Hekataios and anything unsuited to his time-frame. 

2 Cf. the warning of Jacoby, RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios,’’ 7: 2702. 

33 On the division of the work see under Content. 

3 Cf. Pearson, The Early Ionian Historians, pp. 31-34, for an overview with bib- 
liographic references. 

5 Jacoby, RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios,’’ 7: 2672. 

36 FF 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 108, 113, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 131, 132, 134, 137, 138, 
142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 151, 152, 153, 154, 157, 158, 159, 161, 163, 
164, 167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 179, 181, 182, 183, 184, 186, 
187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203. 

37 FF 121, 139, 143, 177. 
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Періобос Еоролтс̧,38 and Періобос тїс Гйс.39 The second has а 
more prolific number of denominations: "Асіа,? 'Acíac Пере 
fiynoic,*! Периђупатс, 2 Періобос Ааіас, f? бебтерос Mepujynois, ** 
Перійутоїс, Аїублтою, ? Mepujynotcs ЛІВОтс, б AioAwot,*" and the 
simple бу уйс лерюбо.*8 The division of the work into these two 
halves doubtless reflects the Ionian concept that there were two con- 
tinents: Europe and Asia.‘ It is, therefore, possible that Hekataios 
himself made the division, although this is not a necessary deduc- 
боп.?0 The proliferation of headings for the second volume may 
reflect sectional headings since F 328 indicates that Egypt was dis- 
cussed in *Aoia.>! 

The fragments of the first book, Ебролт, deal primarily with 
cities? and peoples.?? Geographical features also constitute a sig- 
nificant amount of the preserved fragments: islands,?^ plains and 
bays, mountains, rivers,” regions,9? and even йкрал.)? The 


38 FF 156, 165. 

39 Е 135. 

40 FF 204, 208, 210, 211, 212, 214, 215, 217, 218, 222, 223, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 231, 234, 236, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 249, 250, 251, 252, 254, 
255, 257, 258, 259, 260, 262, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 
275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 284, 287, 288, 291, 293, 295, 298, 299, 
301, 302, 303, 307, 309, 311, 312, 340, 347, 354, 360, 362, 372, 373. 

41 FF 233, 240, 263, 292, 296, 304, 306, 328, 351, 352, 353, 361, 368, 371. 

42 FF 285, 294, 330, 339, 349, 350, 358, 363, 364, 370. 

43 F 297. 

^* FF 317, 336. 

45 FF 318, 324, 325, 329, 332, 334, 341, 342. 

46 FF 291, 322, 327, 333, 345, 348, 356, 357, 359, 366, 367, 369. 

47 FF 239, 241. 

48 F 230. 

49 Herodotos 4.36.2. Europe was Ше upper half and Asia the lower half. 

9! [t could have been someone who was influenced by Ionian conceptions. 

5! Could a librarian have inserted the titles for the sake of reference? 

Y? FF 44, 45, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 63, 64, 65, 66, 69, 70, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83, 87, 88, 92, 94, 95, 97, 99, 106, 107, 114, 118, 119, 
121, 122, 123, 132, 133, 136, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 148, 159, 160, 
161, 162, 166, 167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 180, 183, 199. 

53 FF 47, 48, 55, 57, 58, 61, 62, 96, 98, 100, 102, 103, 104, 105, 108, 109, 113, 
117, 146, 158, 168, 181, 182, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
196, 197, 198, 200, 201, 202, 203. 

5* FF 59, 60, 67, 68, 71, 134, 135, 153, 154. 

55 FF 115, 126. 

56 FF 155, 178. 

9 Е 156. 

58 F 184. 

59 FF 84, 91. 
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work extended beyond simple identifications, however; it also dealt 
with the early history of a country,9? wonders,®! and the etymology 
of various names.9? 

"Авіа proceeded along similar lines. Cities once again dominate 
the remnants® with £0vr again claiming the second position.9* Ge- 
ographical considerations are likewise prominent including УЙСОЇ, © 
rivers, bays,” lakes,99 ypa, 9 толої, 70 and one fragment each 
for oceans,?! mountains,’2 and акрал.73 On three occasions, Heka- 
taios offers measurements—in terms of sailing даузѕ.?* We encoun- 
ter a brief historical note, wonders, and very importantly, 
vopor.’” Etymological discussions are once again dispersed within 
these fragments."? 

What then comprised Hekataios’ work? The primary focus is to 
describe the physical and human world as the ancient Ionian knew 
it. It is the human element which significantly distances him from 


59 F 130. 

9! FF 99, 112, 147, 165. 

62 Names of countries FF 43, 81(?), 124; cities, FF 82, 85, 86, 89, 90, 93, 111, 
116, 120, 125, 126, 127, 128, 131, 137, 138, 149, 151, 157, 163, 179; &6vn, FF 101, 
102, 196; spring, F 90; &xpa, F 110; plains, F 115; and islands, FF 147, 150, 152. 
Cf. also F 126 where he corrects an etymology. 

63 FF 208, 210, 211, 212, 214, 219, 220, 225, 226, 227, 231, 234, 235, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 242, 243, 244, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 254, 256, 257, 
258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 
274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 280, 281, 282, 283, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 
293, 295, 296, 298, 300, 306, 309, 310, 317, 319, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 347, 349, 351, 353, 354, 355, 357, 360, 361, 362, 364, 
365, 366, 367, 368, 370, 372, 373. Cf. also 316 where he deals with a кфип. 

9* FF 204, 213, 215, 217, 218, 222, 223, 228, 229, 232, 284, 301, 302, 303, 
307, 308, 312, 340, 342, 352. Cf. also Е 311 for yévog and 350 for уоџабес. 

65 FF 255, 280, 285, 291, 316, 318, 320, 323, 341, 346, 356, 358, 363, 369. 

56 FF 221, 230, 274, 314, 315. 

9? FF 224, 256, 348. 

98 FF 216, 279, 371. 

69 FF 216, 299, 373. 

70 FF 322, 345, 

1 F 205. 

7? F 245. 

75 F 233. 

7% FF 206, 207, 348. 

75 F 313, 

76 FF 209, 240, 305, 305, 339. 

" Clothing, FF 297, 300; Food, FF 335, 336, 337, 338; Other customs, FF 
343, 344, 361. 

78 Cities, FF 242, 269, 270, 276, 280; bays, FF 241, 353; ocean, F 205; place, 
F 321. 
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Anaximander. It is this element which also raises the important 15- 
sue of whether or not Hekataios related the history of the peoples he 
described. While the fragments are frustratingly limited, they do af- 
ford some evidence of historical reporting.’? These hints are but- 
tressed by the account of Egypt in Herodotos which is indebted to 
Hekataios. (See below) It, therefore, appears safe to conclude that 
Hekataios related the royal traditions of nations where he could ob- 
tain information.9? 

The scope of his work covers the entire Mediterranean world. The 
fragments reach from Spain (FF 44-60) to India (FF 310-312) on an 
east-west axis and from Pontus (F 206) to Ethiopia (FF 340-344) on 
a north-south axis. If we can believe Agatharchides, the work 
provided more material on the East than the West (T 44). 

3. Form. How did he organize such a comprehensive effort? Our 
first clue is a possible dependence upon Skylax and therefore an 
awareness of nepino. The evidence for this ts as follows: both 
writers list groups of people in succession with their locale simply 
given as having come after the next, both works are divided into the 
same two halves,®! and FF 305, 309 appear to reflect Hekataion de- 
pendence upon Skylax.8? What this means is that Hekataios orient- 
ed his work along the coastline and moved sequentially around the 
Mediterranean as if he were circumnavigating it. 

This impression is strengthened by the fragments themselves. 
Hekataios used adverbs and prepositional phrases to locate cities 
and ethnic groups. Three of the most important are ретб,83 
провехес,5% and npóc.95 This indicates his sequential pattern as he 
moved from ethnic group and their locale to ethnic group. The frag- 


79 So Е 338. There are several difficulties here. First, is the Hekataios of this 
fragment Hekataios of Miletos or Abdera? Nenci opts for the former and Jacoby 
the latter (FGrH 264, F 5). Second, even if this is our author, did he relate the histo- 
ry of the custom or Eudoxos? If Hekataios gave this sketch he may have also given 
some royal history since the custom is tied to it. 

89 So also J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians (reprint ed., New York: Dover 
Publications, 1958), p. 12. Contra Drews, The Greek Accounts of Eastern History, pp. 
11-14, who denies a historical element in Hekataios. 

81 On these two points see von Fritz, Die griechische Geschichtsschreibung, 1: 52-53. 

82 Cf. Jacoby, FGrH, 1a: 365. (Nenci 305 and 309 = Jacoby 296 and 295 
respectively. 

З FF 50, 56, 82, 97, 116, 122, 159, 177, 279, 288. 
8+ FF 98, 102, 104, 113, 146, 153, 215, 229, 300, 301. 
85 E.g., FF 127, 134, 291, 303, 322, 358. 
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ments also indicate a pattern oriented to the coast.96 It is likely that 
he moved from W to E in the north and E to W in the south since 
the tome was divided in this fashion and this constitutes the basic 
pattern utilized by subsequent authors.?? As he made his way, he 
would first describe the coast and then interior features with rivers 
serving as the key geographical markers.99 Each area was named 
and in some cases, he offered measurements. He then appears to 
have located and identified the cities and major points of interest. 
His last section appears to have dealt with the лото: of the people.9? 

We should not presume, however, that Hekataios had a fixed 
order from which he never varied. The diversity in the arrange- 
ments of his successors argues against such a naive assumption. Nor 
should we think of his ethnographic commentary as a tight-knit 
piece of writing. In fact, ancient testimonia suggest the opposite: the 
work was loosely stitched with the seams clearly visible (TT 6, 9). 

What did impress his ancient readers was the new medium in 
which he chose to write. Hekataios elected not to write in meter but 
in prose (ТТ 18,45). His style was сафӯ kai койу kai кадарау Kai 
сбутоџом Kai toic лраурасі лросфой Kai ипбєніам okevæpiav èni- 
qaívoucoav texvikriv.9? The fact that his selection of prose coincides 
with Ionian familiarity with works from the East may be more than 
simple coincidence.?! It clearly lent itself more readily to the task of 
simply describing what was known. 

4. Function. The content and form of Hekataios’ work make it evi- 
dent that the Перуђупа Ifi attempted to describe the known world 
via the insights of Ionian philosophy and the new knowledge which 


86 Cf, FF 46, 48, 59, 60, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80. 

87 Examples are Ephoros, Skylax, Pseudo-Skymnos, and the Latin Avienus. 
Cf. Pearson, The Early Ionian Historians, p. 30. Jacoby thinks that Hekataios began 
this pattern. RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios,”’ 7: 2691. 

88 E.g., FF 230, 302, 312. 

89 For attempts to reconstruct a pattern see RE, s.v. ''Hekataios,"' by Jacoby, 
7: 2691-2692; Triidinger, ''Studien zur Geschichte der griechisch-rómischen Eth- 
nographie,’’ рр. 9-10; Pearson, The Early Ionian Historians, р. 30; and Fornara, The 
Nature of History in Ancient Greece and Rome, р. 14. 

9! Dionysios De Thuc., 5 (= T 9). While the statement of Dionysios is a general 
description of the style of the early logographers, it certainly fits Hekataios. Cf. also 
TT 10 and 30. 

9! This connection is made by J. B. Bury, ''Greek Literature from the Eighth 
Century to the Persian Wars," in The Persian Empire and the West, ed. J.B. Bury, 
S.A. Cook, and F.E. Adcock. CAH (Cambridge: The University Press, 1969), 
4: 521. 
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came through reports and Hekataios’ own історій? It is a marked 
improvement over his predecessor's efforts in detail and in ethno- 
graphic information, e.g., customs. The spirit was not as critical as 
it was learned.?? Dionysios of Halikarnassos accurately summa- 
rized the general thrust of Hekataios and his successors, even if some 
of the language is anachronistic when applied to the former. He 
wrote . . . Eva Kai tóv абтбу фолаттоутес сколбу, doar бієсфбоуто 
пара toic хоро цуйна катӣ Едуп те коі катӣ лблєс̧, expand- 
ing, єї т" £v ієроїс єї т" èv ВеВИЛою алокешема урафаї, табтас elc 
Tv койу ázávtov yv@otv £&eveykelv, and then elaborating with 
Herodotean language, оїас паре Хафвоу, uite простівбутес абтаїс ті 
ите бфолробутес.?? It was this encyclopedic effort to bring the tra- 
ditions of others to the common knowledge of all that makes Heka- 
taios significant for us. The impetus for his work came from the rise 
of Persia which he apparently felt he needed to know and under- 
запа. 25 While his work is more comprehensive in scope, it can 
hardly be only тохт which saw his literary efforts take place after the 
rise of Регѕіа.96 


Significance . 


Was Hekataios the first historian??? This depends in part on how 
far we are willing to stretch the term ''history."' I prefer to see him 
as the author of a nepiiynoic from which both ethnography and his- 
tory sprang. He is, then, a seminal figure who helped set in 


92 ] use історіа here in its original sense of investigation. I have in mind Heka- 
taios’ trip to Egypt. 

93 Herakleitos’ criticism is thus partly validated when he accused Hekataios of 
having only noAvpabin vóov (T 1). 

34 Dionysios, De Thuc. 5 (= T 9) The inclusion of the distinction in sources will 
emerge in chapter three. 

95 Herodotos 5.36.2. 

96 Е. W. Walbank, Polybius. The Sather Classical Lectures (Berkeley/Los An- 
geles/London: The University of California Press, 1972), p. 2, emphasized the im- 
portance of the Persian empire and the rise of history. Earlier control of Ionia by 
Lydia would not be parallel since the extent of the territories were so different and 
the proximity of Lydia would not have the same impact. 

97 T 45 (Suda). It is more accurate to speak of him as one of the historiae condi- 
tores. (T 36) К 

98 Cf. Jacoby, “Über die Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie,” p. 
82, who correctly saw Hekataios as the first in a process and Fornara, The Nature 
of History in Anctent Greece and Rome, р. 14, who calls Hekataios’ work a ‘‘geography 
containing subordinate ethnographies.’’ 
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motion a movement which extended for centuries. Authors soon 
began to concentrate on specific peoples—both Hellenic and 
barbarian—using the same basic format as Hekataios. These works 
did not have a specific genre name in antiquity, but are easily iden- 
tifiable since they were entitled by the adjectival form of the people. 

Three of these early prose authors are of particular importance for 
our study. One of the earliest was Charon of Lampsakos who wrote 
a Персікй v ВфМос B^ and "Qpot Лайфактубм ёу В АМос 5'.99 

The second was actually a native who appropriated Greek ethnog- 
raphy to write about his own patria. Xanthos is epitomized by Suda 
in these words: 2аудос, КаубабАоо, Льбос £x Lapdeov, історікос, 
уеуоуфс ёлі тїс @А®овос Харбеюу. Лоблака BiPhia 6".199 While he 
may have also authored a Mayiká and а life of Empedokles, it is his 
Avõtaká which arrests our attention. The fragments are too scanty 
to allow a reconstruction, but do offer insights into the content. He 
dealt with the land, 19! early history, 102 myths, 103 пуегз, 104 the loca- 
tion of cities, 1° a temple, 106 удрої, 107 and has an etymological dis- 
cussion.!09 What immediately strikes us is the role which history 
played in his work. Dionysios of Halikarnassos gave him a rather 
unusual bouquet when he wrote: E£áv0oc 6' ó Льбос, lotopíac 
пололӣс єї kat tig &AXoc Éuneipoc фу; adding, тйс $ ratpíou Kai 
ВеВолютйс бу оббеудс олобеёстєрос vopioOeic. . .109 


99 FGrH 262. There were other works ascribed to him, but probably incorrect- 
ly. Cf. Pearson, The Early Ionian Historians, pp. 139-151. We only have one frag- 
ment of the Mepoixé which mentions the first appearance of white doves in Greece 
in connection with Mardonios, the nephew and son-in-law of Dareios I. I have not 
entered the debate on which of these early authors preceded Herodotos. 

100 FGrH. 765. The quote is T 1. The date can not be trusted. Cf. Pearson, The 
Early Ionian Historians, pp. 115-117. He discusses Xanthos on pp. 109-138. 

101 FF 1, 12, 13. 

102 FF 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 26(?), 30. 

103 FF 3, 8, 17, 20, 21, 29. 

104 F 24. 

105 FF2, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 23, 25, 26, 27. The large number devoted to cities 
is due to the fact that Stephan of Byzantium preserved these. 

106 F 28. 

107 FF 4, 22. 

197-15; 

109 Dionysios 1.28.2 (= T 8). This is a quite different view than the more criti- 
cal appraisal in De Thuc. 5. Dionysios must have read either Xanthos or the epitome 
of Мепірроз. Cf. Pearson, The Early Ionian Historians, рр. 120-121. On the in- 
creased role of history in ethnographies over the periodos see Jacoby, ‘‘ Uber die Ent- 
wicklung der griechischen Historiographie,” p. 90. 
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His contemporary, Hellanikos of Lesbos, was even more pro- 
lific.!!0 Among his numerous works are an Alyuxtiukó and а 
Пєрсікб in two books.!!! We have seven fragments from the 
Аіуолтака which relate myth,!!? history,!!? wonders,!!* vépou,!!9 
and discoveries or firsts.!!6 The Перака offer the same basic 
material: Іапаз,!!? myths of eponymous ancestors,!!® Бізіогу, 119 
and a etymological discussion. !2° 

Scanty and broken as these works are, they appear to establish the 
presence of a genre which arose in the first half of the fifth century 
B.C.E. which we may label ethnography.!?! The content of these 
works—while not inflexible - covered four basic areas: the land, the 
history, Bavpdoia, and убџо of а people.!?? Ethnographies were 
intended to inform Greeks about peoples with whom they had now 
been brought into meaningful contact. The validity of these conclu- 
sions, however, depends upon an analysis of the only complete eth- 
nographic logoi extant, those of Herodotos. 


10 FGrH, 4. Cf. also Pearson, The Early Тотал Historians, рр. 152-235. 

11t The number of his works is disputed. The Suda did not bother to list all of 
the titles which were attached to his name but simply wrote: ovveypáyato 68 nAsic- 
та nels te Kai nomtikds (Т 1). 


12 FF 173, 176. 
13 p 55, 

114 FF 54, 174 

15 p 53. 

16 p 175. 

117 FF 60, 179. 


18 FF 59 and 132 deal with eponymous ancestors. F 60 deals with mythical be- 

nnings. 

19 FF 177 (Assyrian); 178, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184 (Persian). 

120 F 59, 

121 Cf, Jacoby, “ег die Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie,” p. 
88: ‘‘Nicht minder zahlreich als die, Nachkommenschaft der PeveaAoyiat ist die der 
Періобос Гйс. Ich meine jetzt nicht die eigentlichen Periegesen; die haben wir 
schon ausgesondert und dem Geographenbande zugewiesen. Vielmehr die Werke, 
die nicht mehr die ganze bekannte Welt, sondern ein einzelnes Land geographisch- 
ethnographisch darstellen, die das Bindeglied sind auch zwischen der Пергобос 
und Herodot. Ich will sie Ethnogrpahien nennen, obwohl der Terminus in dieser 
Form nicht antik ist.“‘ 

122 Thid., р. 89. 
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Некоротоз!23 
Даје! 24 


The greatest successor to Hekataios is none other than the pater 
historiae.!?? Herodotos of Halikarnassos was born—according to 
the traditional date—in 484 B.C.E.!26 He was the son of Lyxes 
and, like his forerunner Hekataios, was from a family of some stand- 
ing. In the course of a civil dispute, a relative, the epic poet Panyas- 
sis, was slain by the tyrant Lydamis: an event which precipitated 
Herodotos’ removal to Samos.!?? Lydamis was removed from his 
position by 454, but Herodotos chose not to make his native city his 
permanent residence. 128 

Instead he spent his time traveling and lecturing. His journeys 
can only be gleaned or inferred from his Histories. We can be certain 
that he spent time in Scythia,!*9 Ерург, 139 and Greece.!?! The im- 
portance these journeys had for Herodotos is hard to overstate. 
Based upon them, he developed a hierarchy of reliability for his 
sources: placing autopsy and personal investigation at the top and 


123 There is a very helpful recent essay introducing both Herodotean studies 
and providing bibliographical information: Carolyn Dewald and John Marincola, 
"А Selective Introduction to Herodotean Studies," Arethusa 20 (1987): 9-40. The 
entire issue is devoted to Herodotos and contains a number of important papers. 
Cf. esp. Christian Meier, ‘‘Historical Answers to Historical Questions: The Ori- 
gins of History in Ancient Greece,” pp. 41-57. Sec also Pilhofer, Presbyteron Ктейоп, 
pp. 34-49. 

124 The main source for Herodotos' life is the Suda. All references to the text of 
Herodotos are to Carol Hude, ed., Herodoti Historiae, 3rd ed., 2 vols. ОСТ (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1927). 

125 "The title was conferred on him by Cicero, De leg. 1.5. 

126 Aulus Gellius Noct. Ай. 15.23. Dionysios, De Thuc. 5, wrote: 6 5’ 'Амкар- 
vacet 'Нроботос, yevóuevog oAlyw npótepov tàv Пероікӧу, napexteivas 66 uéxpi 
tov ПеХолоуупаакфу ... 

127 3,60 demonstrates his familiarity with Samos. 

128 Halikarnassos appears in an Athenian tribute list of this year without a rul- 
er. Cf. R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, eds., A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1969), n.32. 

129 Cf, 4.76.4. 

130 The journeys of Herodotos in Egypt have been carefully analyzed by Alan 
B. Lloyd, Herodotus: Book I1, 3 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975-1988), 1: 61-76. He 
summarized his findings thus: ‘‘ Herodotus came to Egypt by sea but we cannot tell 
whether he ascended the Nile via the Canopic or Pelusiac Branch. Much of his 
travelling in the Delta was determined by these two branches. In Upper Egypt he 
travelled as far as Elephantine and either going or returning visited the Fayyum 
where he saw the Labyrinth and Memphis. In the latter city he spent a great deal 
of time.”’ 

13! The evidence for Greece is the tradition of his lectures. 
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native reports below them. This is clearly borne out by his statement 
in 2.99.1: цехрі pév тобтор бус te £p] kai умоцт Kai історій табта 
Aéyovoá ёст, то Sé йло тоббе Аіуолтіоос Epyouat Aóyouc épéw 
ката та йкором.132 

There is an ancient tradition that Herodotos lectured in Athens. 
Plutarch, who disputes the integrity of the tradition, has preserved 
it for us in these words: бт иёутот бека, táAavta бюрёбу EdXaBev 88 
"Авпубу "Аубтор то yripicua ypayavtos, буйр "Авпуаїос, об тфу 
Taphnpeanpévo èv історід, Aivos єїртукеу. 133 While the reliabili- 
ty of the details is far from зесиге, 3 the tradition is buttressed by 
Aristophanes’ parody of the cherchez-la-femme view of the cause of ani- 
mosities which Herodotos mentions but rejects in his introduc- 
поп. 135 His work must have been known for the comic’s lampoon 
to have been effective.!?9 It may even be possible that the original 
divisions of the work were guided by considerations of public reci- 
tations.1?? 

At either the founding of Thurioi in southern Italy or shortly 
thereafter, Herodotos joined the venture as a citizen.!?9 While it is 
likely that he continued to travel some, he apparently made the new 
colony his home. One tradition places his death here,!?? although it 


133 К. Н. Waters, Herodotus, the Historian: His Problems, Methods, and Originality 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1985), pp. 90-91, suggests a more 
nuanced gradation of three steps: autopsy, hearing, and reports. 

153 Plutarch, De malign H. 862В. Diyllos was a fourth century Athenian histori- 
an. The tradition of his lectures grew wildly out of hand as is evidenced by the 
report of his address at the Olympian games in which лареїуєу éautóv ббоу тйс 
lotopíac xai KnA@v tobc ларбутас, бур: тоб Kai Movaas, xAnOrjvat тас PiPAOUs aù- 
тоб, évvéa коі abtüc обсас. Lucian, Herod. 1. Cf. 1-2. 

134 The sum is extraordinarily high and the identification of Anytos is 
problematic if he is the wealthy Athenian at the turn of the fifth to fourth centuries. 

135 Aristophanes, Ach. 515-529. 

136 [t is possible to argue for another source behind Aristophanes’ lines. The 
proximity of dates and tradition, however, argue against such a view. 

137 This has been proposed recently. Silvana Cagnazzi, ‘‘Tavola dei 28 Logoi 
di Erodoto,’’ Hermes 103 (1975): 385-423, argued that Herodotos originally wrote 
28 logoi. Waters, Herodotus, the Historian, p. 70, has followed this lead and concluded: 
“©... itseems probable enough that the general plan of Herodotos’ work was modi- 
fied, if not totally controlled, by the appropriate length of a lecture." Cf. further 
discussion under the heading Form. 

138 Aristotle has the following title for Herodotos’ work: "Нроботою Өооріоо fj' 
lotoping ànó8eibic. Rhe. 3.9.2. Cf. also Plutarch, De ери. 604F. 

139 Stephan of Byzantium, s.v. “обро.” 
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has not gone unrivaled.!*? Since his work mentions events down to 
c. 430 B.C.E., he presumably died in the following decade. 


The Histories 


1. Relationship to Hekatatos. Past generations have sometimes thought 
it fashionable to conceive of creative geniuses working a novo. In- 
novative and epoch-making as Herodotos was, he did not begin with 
a tabula rasa. 'The most important of his predecessors or contem- 
poraries was Hekataios. That Herodotos knew about Hekataios is 
beyond dispute since he mentions him by name on four occa- 
sions.!*! The final reference is the most important since Herodotos 
says: 'Exataiog рёу © 'Hynodávópou Ефпое v toig Абүоюі . . . 
(6.137.1)!€? The statement not only lets us know that Herodotos 
knew of the Milesian's work, but calls express attention to it by nam- 
ing it as a source: а rarity in the Herodotean narrative.!*? 

A number of ancient scholars believed that Herodotos' familiarity 
with Hekataios was more than passing. Eusebios, following Porph- 
ery, could even place Herodotean dependence upon Hekataios in 
the form of a rhetorical question: fj óc Нроботос £v ті) бЕотёра nol- 
ха ‘Exataiov тоб MiAnotov катӣ Aé&w uetriveykev ёк тїс Першт- 
ућовос, Врахёа парапощсас, and then spelling it out, тй тоб 
фоїмікос ópvéou Kai лєрї тоб notapiov їллоо kai тйс 0йрас 
крокове ом. 1 Is this a valid observation or does it merely as- 
sume that similarity of content entails dependence? The only way to 
answer this question is to examine possible points of contact between 
Hekataios and Herodotos and determine whether or not the similar- 
ities are close enough to posit dependence. 

Since we know that both visited Egypt, both wrote about Egypt, 
and Porphery points us here, I will examine the fragments of Heka- 
taios which are similar to the account of Herodotos in book 2. Arrian 
observed that Atyuntov te "Нроботос te kai "Екатаїос ої Aoyonoiot 
... бфрбу те тоб лотароб бифбтєрої @сабтос Óvoudtjouciv, which 


40 Pella of Macedonia is the alternate recorded by the Suda. 

2.143; 5.36, 125; 6.137. 

га 2.143 also indicates—in all probability that Herodotos had read Hekataios. 
М Засобу calls attention to this in RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios,’’ 7: 2675. 

. Eusebios PE 10.3 (466B) (= T 38 in FGrH 1 {Hekataios}). See Т 30 for the 
testimony of Hermogenes: "Екатаїос $ 6 Молооз, лар’ ob 5й цамота Oqo£Antat 
6 Нобботос. Suda (Т 45) similarly wrote: "Нроботос $ б “AAikapvacebs ффідлутаї 
тобто» (i.e., ‘Exataiov—GES). 
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he then qualifies: xai обк Guavpoic texunpiong Sti тадту Exe 
"Нробото ёлібёбектал.!*5 Although the last clause may imply 
Herodotos offered a more complete account, the common use of 
such a striking phrase raises our еуеђгоу/5. 146 We have a similar 
type of comparison in Diodoros Sikelos who tells us that both com- 
mented on the sources of the Nile, although not identically.!*? 

There are two descriptions where we can actually make compari- 
sons. The first concerns the temple of Leto and the island of Chem- 
bis. I have set the texts out in synoptic form: 


HEKATAIOS HERODOTOS 
318 155.2-156.2 


2 обуоџа ёё tfj лом табти 
£v Вобтос бкоо то урпотйріду боті Воото, 
фс Kai mpdtepov фубцастаї por. 
nepi то |ерду ipov ёё Eott £v ті Воотої табтт) 
'AnóAXovoc kai *Артёшбос. 
тйс Antoüg Kai б ye упос тїс Лптоїс 
. . . (Description of temple) 
1 обто pév vov б уос 
TOV MAVEPAV LOL TOV 
nepi тобто то {робу ёст 


дврастотатоу, 
тфу 68 бертЕероу 
toti уйсос Xéufic буоџа, уйсос й ХЕин1с KaAevpévn. 
ipn тоб "АлбХЛМомос, (Cf. 4) 


2 Éou pév èv Ану) 
Ва0ё xai лХалеђ keuiévm 
napa то èv Воџто! ірбу, 
Хеуєтаї бё бл? Alyuncicov 


Ёсті бё й уйсос uetapoín £lvat adty й Ућоос ЯЛТІ. 
kai mepitAsi адтос цбу Eywye обте хАёоосау 
Kai кіубєтаї ёлі тоб ббатос. обте кіупвеїсам єїбом, 


тедпла. бё акобоу 
el уйсос àAn9éoc toti nAwti. 


145 Arrian Anab. 5.6.5 (= F 314 in Nenci, Hecataei Milesii Fragmenta) Cf. 
Herodotos 2.5.1: . . . Аїүолтос̧ ёс тђу "EAAnves vautilAovtai ваті Alyuntíowi 
éxixtntds te үй Kai SMpov тоб лотаџоб. . . 

6 Too much should not be made of this phrase since it was such a memorable 
expression that it may have immediately passed into common usage after Hekataios 
(or a predecessor of his) used it. 

147 Diodoros 1.37.1-4. Hekataios approached the matter mythologically and 
Herodotos rationally—although incorrectly. Cf. esp. 3-4. 
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The first impression these texts create is the similarity of the order 
and basic congruence. This is broken only once when the Hekataion 
fragment simply asserts the мйсос is їрп тоб 'AnóAXovoc; whereas 
Herodotos delays this point until he can give a description of the 
temple on the island (156.4). Such general parallels could proceed 
from independent eye-witness reports. The description of the island, 
however, carries us beyond this. Note the synonyms: 


Hekatatos Herodotos 
petapain плот 
лерілдеї тХборвам 
KIVÉETOL кіупвеїсау 


The fact that these three pairs are all in the same order makes it ар- 
pear that the text of Hekataios served as the бфорий for Herodotos. 

The identical pattern appears again in the description of Egyptian 
убно1. 


НЕКАТА!О$ Неворотозб 
Athenaios 10.418Е (F 337) 77.4 
Alyuntious 58 "Екатаїос 
артофа уоџс фпају civar бартофауеора! бё 
Ёк тфу ОЛорёфу лолебутес йртоюс, 
KvAAtotias éoGiovtas, тойс ёкыуот KVAATaTIC óvouátGovot. 
tas ÔÈ крівас оїуф 6 ёк крфефу 
єїс лотду каталёоутас̧. пелотисуф блахресшутал. 


Cf. also 3.114C (335 = FGrH 322) 
10.447C (336 = FGrH 323) 
Again note the parallels: 


Hekatatos Herodotos 
&ptopaéyous артофаувоџа! 
KvAATOTOUG KVAAT OTIC 

крібас Kpiüsov 


This kind of agreement is too close for happenstance. 
We may now look at more distant parallels with a different per- 
spective. Compare F 1 of Hekataios with Herodotos 2.45.1 
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HEKATAIOS HERODOTOS 
oi yap "ЕХАђУФУ Aóyot AEyovat ёё 
noAdXot te Kai уєЛоїоі, NOAAG Kai GAAG буєліскёлтос 
oi "ЕЛАЛУЕС 


Фс ёної фаїмоутої, єїсім. 


Both of these asseverations are earmarks of incipient rationalism. 
While they could derive from a common intellectual milieu, they 
add some weight to our preceding comparisons. There is also a curi- 
ous statement about sources in 2.147.1: табта év vuv абтої Аїубл- 
1101 Хбубьсі, Goa ёё ої te Ahoi ávOpc not Kai Alyóntiot A€yovot 
дцоХоувомтес тоїсі САЛО ката татту THY у орпу yevéo0at, табт’ 
йбп фрасо. Who аге ої &AA.01 бувратої? Two factors lead me to in- 
clude Hekataios: he had just mentioned him (2.143) and the dis- 
cussion of the temple of Leto and island of Chembis follows 
(2.155-156). 

Do these data—admittedly scanty—allow us to proclaim depen- 
dence. I believe they do.!*? The more difficult issue is: What was 
the extent of the borrowing? Is Quellenforschung an accurate enough 
tool to allow us to dissect the Herodotean narrative and remove the 
Hekataion segments? While I am confident they are there, I am 
reluctant to claim as Hekataion a text for which there is no cor- 
responding fragment.!#9 In any case, this effort goes beyond my 
purpose. 

It is more relevant to realize what alterations Herodotos made to 
the framework he inherited. We have already seen that ethnogra- 


148 This has long been an accepted conclusion. СГ. Bury, The Ancient Greek 
Historians, рр. 49-50. For a recent discussion see Lloyd, Herodotus: Book 11, 1: 
127-139. Jacoby went a step further. He wrote in RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios,’’ 7: 2685: 
“Es steht jetzt fest (wofür H 143 stets hatte genügen sollen), daß Herodot auf 
seinen Reisen das Buch des Н. mit sich geführt hat; даб seine eigene Forschung 
von diesem Buche ausgegangen und in ihrer Richtung teilweise durch dies Buch 
bestimmt ist; daß er es schließlich bei der Ausarbeitung seiner Aóyoi stark benützt 
hat." He may well be right. 

149 Jacoby pointed out that the bulk of usage comes in Books 1-4. He thought 
that Book 1 contains ‘‘nur einige geographischen Einlagen.’’ Concerning Book 2 
he wrote: ‘‘Dagegen ist in Buch П die Benützung durchgehend, soweit es sich um 
die Natur des Landes, die удцої seiner Bewohner, die Beziehungen der Hellenen 
zu Agypten handelt: Н. hat das Alter des Volkes, dic фо тўс херпес, den Nil, die 
vopor Aiyurtiwv besprochen, und diese Behandlung bildet die Grundlage für 
Herodot.'' He also saw 3.89-116, the Aipuká and Хковіка of Book 4, and 5.57-61 
as deriving from Hekataios. Cf. RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios,’’ 7: 2686. I think these are 
very probable deductions. They can not be proven, however, without fragments. 
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phies developed from Hekataios’ Периђупао. While it does not ap- 
pear possible to firmly establish Herodotean dependence upon a 
specific author or ethnography,!?? he was unquestionably familiar 
with the form and function of ethnographies.!?! What Herodotos 
did with this old wine was to put it into a new wineskin.!5? His new 
creation is what we may legitimately call Бізіогу. 153 

2. Content. The marriage of ethnographic material and historical 
narrative has occasioned a major debate in Herodotean scholarship 
in this century. Since this polemic bears on our understanding of the 
evolution of the genre I am attempting to trace, I will sketch the bas- 
ic contours of the exchange. 

The gauntlet was appropriately thrown down by Felix Jacoby, 
whose views are recorded in his book-length article on Herodotos for 
the supplement of the Real-Encyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft.'°* Jacoby argued that Herodotos began as a traveler whose 
primary concerns were ethnographic. As an ethnographer, he first 
wrote independent logoi on different ethnic groups, probably as a 
basis for lectures. A showcase example of the independence of the 


150 Attempts stem from antiquity. So Athenaios reports the view of Ephoros 
(12.11 = T 5 FGrH, 765): фс (оторе! =аудос ó Льбос fj ó тйс el; абтом ауафЕроцЕ- 
vac історіас соүүєүрафос̧— Алюуболос 6' ó ХкитоВрахюу, óc 'Aptéuov qnolv 6 
Касаубрєдс, бу tà лєрї ovvayoyíüjc ВЁМюу, &yvoov бті "Ефорос 6 ovyypagets 
pu vnpoveUet абтої фо лалалотёроо бутос xai "Нробота tag афорџас бебвокбтос. It is 
likewise possible to claim Charon and Hellanikos as precursors. The difficulty lies 
in establishing specific contributions. The evidence is just too fragmentary. 

15! A comparison of Herodotos' ethnographic Aóyo and those of Charon, Xan- 
thos, and Hellanikos strongly suggests this. (Their fragmentary nature stops us 
short of demonstration.) 

152 of Jacoby, RE, s.v. ''Hekataios,"" 7: 2700: ‘‘Die Періобос hatte, wenn 
man schon vergleichen will, weit mehr Ahnlichkeit mit Skylax' I'iepínAoug als mit 
Herodots ‘Iotopia:. Die Entwicklungslinie, an deren Anfang sie steht, läuft über 
eine Reihe áhnlicher Werke sec. V, über Eudoxus, Dikaiarchos und die ganz selb- 
ständigen geographischen Bücher des Ephoros zu Eratosthenes Гефурафориєма 
und von da weiter zu Strabon . . . Herodot steht nicht in dieser Reihe. Sein Zweck 
ist ein anderer; und damit ist eine völlig verschiedene Form gegeben.” 

153 Cf. В. С. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1946), pp. 17-20. Collingwood believes history consists of four elements: it 
is scientific, i.e., asks questions; it is humanistic, i.e., it asks about humans in 
specific contexts; it is rational; and it is self-revelatory, i.e., it tellshumans who they 
are by what they have done. There is an important study on Herodotos' representa- 
tion of other peoples. See Francois Hartog, The Mirror of Herodotus: The Representation 
of the Other in the Writing of History, trans. by Janet Lloyd. The New Historicism: 
Studies in Cultural Poetics 5 (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1988). 

154 RE. Suppl., s.v. ''Herodotos,"' by Felix Jacoby, 2: 205-520. 
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logoi is Book 2.155 Jacoby thought that Herodotos originally intend- 
ed to unite them in the mold of Hekataios, i.e., he would write his 
own Tlepujynoic, only he would improve the work of his forerunner 
with more attention given to history.!?9 A major change took place, 
however, when Herodotos visited Greece. Here while giving his eth- 
nographic lectures, Herodotos conceived of his Histories as we now 
have them.!?? This shift came about аз a result of Herodotos’ desire 
to incorporate Greek material into his work. He wanted to inform 
a now ignorant generation of the great service Athens had ren- 
dered.!9? Herodotos thus moved through two major stages in his 
development: he began as an ethnographer in the Ionic tradition, 
and then through his ties with Greece became the historian we 
know. 

While Jacoby’s Entwicklungstheorie has been very influential, 129 it 
has by no means gone uncontested. The first major challenge came 
from Max Pohlenz who could not see the Histories as a conglomerate 
of disjecta membra, but argued that Herodotos was a historian ab ini- 
tio. 199 The Leitmotiv—according to Pohlenz—was the Hellenic quest 
for freedom against Asiatic ітрегіаііѕт.!6! This is not to deny 
Herodotos' debt to Hekataios; it is to recognize that Herodotos went 
far beyond his predecessors in his historical interests.!6? Pohlenz 
countered Jacoby’s deduction from the unity of individual logoi with 
the observation that literary units within a larger corpus do not 
necessitate original independence.!9? Rather, Herodotos incorpo- 
rated diverse materials in the interests of clarity: everything which 
helped to explicate was included.'6 There is no evidence that 


155 Ibid., 2: 330-332. Jacoby thought Herodotos wrote major independent logoi 
on Egypt, Lydia, Persia, Babylon, the Massagetae, Ethiopia, (Samos), Skythia, 
Cyrene and Lydia, and Thrace. 

156 Ibid, 2: 342-343. 

157. Ibid,, 2: 353-355. 

158 Thid., 2: 358-359. 

159 This is exemplified in the work of Trüdinger, “Studien zur Geschichte der 
griechisch-rómischen Ethnographie,’’ who accepts Jacoby’s two stage analysis (pp. 
14-16) and then moves beyond him by recognizing that a distinction should be 
made between logoi which were independent and those which were not (pp. 16-21). 

160 Мах Pohlenz, Herodot, der erste Geschichtsschreiber des Abendlandes, Neue Wege 
zur Antike 2 Series, 7-8 (Leipzig/Berlin: В.С. Teubner, 1937; reprint ed., Stutt- 
gart: B.G. Teubner, 1961). 

161 Thid., р. 10. 

162 Thid., рр. 50-52. 

163 Thid., р. 66. 

164 Thid., p. 70. Cf. also pp. 83-85. 
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Herodotos wrote а Периїупсїс. In fact, Herodotos differs from 
Hekataios by focusing more on the human element than the geo- 
graphical.19? He already had these interests on his journeys when 
he began accumulating information for his Histories.199 His work is, 
therefore, “іе Schöpfung eines Meisters, der wie der Plato nach 
einem durch sein Thema gegebenen Plane ein Kunstwerk aufgebaut 
Баг. "7167 

Critics of Jacoby were not limited to the continent. In his Form and 
Thought in Herodotus, Henry Immerwahr likewise rejected Jacoby’s 
genetic method. 168 He reminded us that ethnographic logoi join the 
narrative at the point where the respective nation is attacked by the 
East and terminate when the nation ceases to be autonomous.!9? 
This does not preclude the recognition that the basic unit of the 
Histories із the logos.'7° In fact, Immerwahr contended that the 
entire work is a series of logoi. "Тебе are arranged in a single row 
from which are suspended, as it were, separate ethnographic and 
Greek historical logo? at irregular intervals.’’!”! This paratactic 
method of linking logoi is a heritage from Hekataios.!7? The theme 
which couples these links is the encomiastic portrayal of the Greek 
way of Ше.173 The reason the ethnographic material is included is 
Herodotos' anthropocentric view of geography, i.e., human beings 
can only be understood as part of the world in which they іме. 174 It 


165 Ibid., рр. 78-79. 

166 Thid., рр. 79-81, 83. 

167 Ibid., рр. 90-91. 

168 Henry В. Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus. Philological Mono- 
graphs 23 (Cleveland: The American Philological Association, 1966). Cf. p. 8: 
“Genetic theories operate upon the assumption that traces of such earlier concep- 
tions survive in the final version, and that we can recognize them unequivocally for 
what they are. This is true, however, only when the final stage is very incompletely 
finished, and a number of remnants of earlier conceptions are evident which con- 
flict with the final stage and have neither been eliminated nor adjusted.” 

169 Ibid., р. 34. Cf. also p. 317. 

170 Thid., p. 42: “The structure of the Histories is very simple. The work is а 
chain of logot with special emphasis at the beginning and a similar, if greater, em- 
phasis at the end.” 

U! Thid., р. 79. It should be noted that Immerwahr argued that Herodotos sim- 
ply extended the principle of ethnographic logoi to the Greek material (pp. 34-38). 
Contra Jacoby, RE Suppl.. 2: 351. 

7? Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, р. 47. 

173 Thid., pp. 44-45. 

174 Thid., p. 315. In Herodotos’ Weltanschauung—according to Immerwahr— 
animals, geography, and humans are all governed by the same laws (p. 315). 
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is therefore a mistake to sever the close-knit bond between ethnogra- 
phy and history.!75 

The evolutionary view has not, on the other hand, lacked 
defenders. 'The most important of these is Kurt von Fritz who has 
advanced Jacoby's case by analyzing the journeys of Herodotos to 
determine his purposes. He concluded that the ancient historian's 
travels could not be tied to the Persian war since he failed to inves- 
tigate crucial areas.!79 Von Fritz thinks, rather, that Herodotos 
went to Egypt in order to refute the prevailing continent theory of 
the Ionians.!”” This eliminates postulating historical interests in the 
Persian wars for the early Herodotos. What did happen was that in 
his account of Egypt Herodotos wedded history to ethnography.!78 
Eventually he extended this on a much grander scale. 

The most ambitious attempt to argue for the unity of the Histories 
is the work of J. Cobet.!79 His work is two-pronged basically. He 
contends that Herodotos is concerned with the entire human situa- 
tion, not just historical events. The ethnographic logoi, are, there- 
fore, an attempt to grasp the totality of human ехрегіепсе. 180 They 
relate to the Persian wars because the Persian empire is what 
brought this world into meaningful relationships.!9! The second 
point is that we should not measure Herodotos by ourselves. Ex- 
curses are an integral part of the Histories. We are bothered by them 
because they interrupt the flow of the narrative: they are static and 
not dynamic. 182 Yet it is this very point which should help us to see 
that Herodotos is interested in more than events. He presents the 
entire human situation. !83 

Charles Fornara has attempted to cast light on this continuing 
controversy by pointing out that the genetic approach seeks to ex- 
plain how the material came into its present form, while the uni- 


175 fh. р. 323. 

176 «Herodotus and the Growth of Greek Historiography," TAPA 67 (1936): 
322-326 and Die griechische Geschichtsschreibung, 1: 131. 

177 Thid., 1: 141, 

US Thid., 1: 153. 

179 J, Cobet, Herodots Exkurse und die Frage der Einheit seines Werkes. Historica Ein- 
zelschriften 17 (1971). 

180 Thid., р. 120. 

181 Thid., рр. 120-121. 

182 Thid., рр. 156-157. 

183 Ibid, p. 180. 
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tarian perspective describes the finished product.!9* He thus con- 
curs with Jacoby that Herodotos began writing ethnographic 
40201185 which he considered organizing into а лєріобос уйс, but 
kept finding Persia obtruding. Persian expansion thus became the 
organizing principle. The theme was inspired by epic poetry which 
also offered some of the techniques for carrying it оџ!.186 We may, 
accordingly, appreciate the unity of the work and the placement of 
the ethnographic /огої in synchronization with Persian expansion, 
but this does not explain the genesis of the Histories. 187 

Some of the- difficulties in subsuming all of the ethnographic 
material neatly under the banner of Persian expansion have recently 
been pointed out by K. H. Waters. The greatest obstacle is the fact 
that there are ethnographic treatments of groups who never came 
under Persian ѕмау.!88 Waters thinks Herodotos included these 
materials to illustrate the power of убџос̧.!89 In any case, the in- 
dependence of units such as Book 2 led Waters to follow the general 
lines of the genetic school.!%° 

It would be an act of the highest hybris to presume to resolve this 
debate in the present framework. What we can realize is that the 
Histories are not a monolithic work of homogeneous parts, but a uni- 
fied collection of rather disparate members. This is really no surprise 
since Herodotos tells us in his opening sentence that totoping 
andderktc ћбе is for two reasons: first, óc püce ta убубуєма && àv- 
Өролоу tà xpóvo ёбітпАа убуптал, ute Epya ueyáAa те Kai доџа- 
ата, tà pév "EAAno:, та 66 BapBápotot arodexGévta, AKAEG убуптод; 
and second, та te &AXa xai 8v ijv aitinv £r oAéumoav ВХАТЛОЮІ. 
True to his word, the Histories do present 6p aoía as well as the 
conflict. 

There are two points which need more attention in the debate and 
which have a bearing on our subject. The first has been raised by 


184 Charles W. Fornara, Herodotus: An Interpretative Essay (Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1971), p. 13. 

185 Jbid., р. 3, where he points out that Book Two was composed with ethno- 
graphic interests. | 

186 Thid., рр. 32-36. 

187 Thid., р. 31. Cf. also pp. 6-13 and esp. pp. 9 and 28. 

188 Waters, Herodotos, the Historian, pp. 38-39. He mentions ‘‘the various in- 
habitants of South Russia and those of North Africa westwards from Kyrene.” 

189 He suggested that the work was like a sermon on the text ‘Custom rules.’ 
Ibid., р. 39. 

190 Thid., р. 53. 
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von Fritz, i.e., why did Herodotos travel? In connection with Kam- 
byses’ campaign, Herodotos says: &AA01 te срумої ёс thv Alyuntov 
anixovto 'EXAXQvov; he then explains, oi pév, фс окос, Kat’ p- 
торту, of 66 otpatevépevot, of бё tives kai абтйс тїс хортс Genta 
... (3.139.1). Why did Herodotos go at a later date? The express 
statements indicate that he went as а дєттўс̧. So he tells us that ће 
sought out the sources of the Nile (2.29.1), visited Tyre to enquire 
about Herakles (2.44.1), Arabia to investigate the flying snakes 
(2.75.1), and asked the Egyptian priests about the reliability of the 
Tliad (2.118). In fact, he claims that his account of Egypt up to 
2.99.1 is due to his own investigation.!9! These statements clearly 
match the first half of his opening statement better than the second. 

The second point which has not received its due is the recognition 
that the ethnographic /огої of Herodotos stand in a literary tradition 
which has both predecessors and successors.!?? Placing Herodotos 
within this tradition enables us both to understand his debt to that 
tradition and the extent of his genius as he transcended it. 

This is not to deny the unity of the final product which we now 
have. It is to suggest that the Histories as we now know them arc part- 
ly a result of Redaktionsgeschichte. The ethnographic (овог which—in 
my judgment—do reflect an earlier phase of Herodotos’ work, have 
now become the digressions. Herodotos freely acknowledges the 
presence of лросвйка in 4.30.1: лровдђкас yàp 51 pot б Хбуос È% 
&руйс £5iCnto. 193 It is to Herodotos’ credit that he has so successful- 
ly incorporated two literary genres within a single literary work.!?* 

3. Form. We are now in a position to examine the form(s) of the 
ethnographic logoi to determine whether ог not a consistent pattern 
emerges.!95 for the sake of clarity and simplification, I have at- 


191 СГ. also 4.81.1, where he indicates that he investigated the population of 
Scythia. 

92 For his successors see under ‘‘Significance’’ below. 

193 Digressions were also part of Polybios' work. He has three major units: 
Book 6, Roman institutions; Book 12, Timaios; and Book 34, Geography. 

194 p g., 1.185 (from 1.178-187, 192-200: Babylon), describes the lake of 
Nitokris which is essential to the account of Babylon's fall in 1.191. Even Book 2 
is neatly tucked into the narrative: 3.10 presupposes it and offers a continuation 
of sorts. Again 4.108.1 (the neighbors of Skythia) is picked up by 4.123.1. Е should 
also point out that not all ethnographic digressions should be considered indepen- 
dent. 1.142-148 is a good example since it is clearly linked to the Persian advance 
(143.1). 

195 Earlier studies of the forms themselves include Jacoby, ‘‘Uber die Entwick- 
lung der griechischen Historiographie," р. 89; Trüdinger, ‘‘Studien zur 
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tempted to place Herodotos’ major treatments of non-Hellenic 
peoples! into a chart. 


Major Ethnographic Logo: in Herodotos 


Persia Babylon Massagetae Egypt — Skythia Libya 


1.178-187; 1.201-204.1; 4.5-82; 
Техі 1.131-140 1.192-200  1.215-216 2.1-182 99-101  4.168-199 
Land 178-183 201-204.1 4.3-34 (36-45) 181.1-2a 
(City) 46-58 
Peoples (201-203) 16-35 168-180 
| 181.2Ь-185 
191-196 
197-199 
Customs 131-140 195-200 215-216 35-98 (16-35) 186-190 
59-81 
History 184-187 99-182 5-15 
Wonders 192-194 


At first glance, we realize that there is not an unwavering pattern 
which is rigidly followed; rather, the form is somewhat fluid. I say 
somewhat because closer inspection does reveal a basic group of ele- 
ments and order. The first element is the description of the land or 
a listing of the peoples within their respective locales. The only ex- 
ception to this is the Skythian logos which places mythological history 
before locating the people and describing the land.!?? The second 


Geschichte der griechisch-rómischen Ethnographie,” esp. p. 21 (where he offers 
the ideal form based on the Skythian logos іп 4.5-82: I. Das Land. 1. Begrenzung, 
Vermessung, Gestalt 2. Natur des Landes 3. Flüsse 4. Klima 5. Tierwelt II. Das 
Volk 1. Zahl 2. Alter; Archaeologie 3. Lebensweise 4. Sitten Ш. Die Merkwürdig- 
keiten des Landes); Pohlenz, Herodot, pp. 71ff.; Immerwahr, Form and Thought in 
Herodotos, рр. 67-68 (who bases his analysis on the Egyptian logos of Book 2 and con- 
cludes: "й consists of Origins, Description of Country, Customs, and History, and 
the Customs section is divided into Religious Customs and Secular Customs, in 
that order.’’); and John L. Myers, Herodotus: Father of History (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953; reprint ed., Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1971), pp. 72-73. 

196 | have omitted 1.56-58 on the Pelasgians and Dorians; 1.142-148 on the 
Ionians; 1.149 on the Aeolians; and 4.145-167 on Cyrene. 

197 The placement of 4.181.1-2a in the Skythian logos is due to the fact that it in- 
troduces the desert whose people are described in 181.2b-185. 
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element is the vóuot which appear to be the most dominant motif 
within the ethnographic logoi ргорег.!98 This suggests that Hero- 
dotos’ primary focus was anthropocentric rather than geocentric. In 
fact, even his attention to the land may be fairly labeled an- 
thropogeographical. Nópor denote the practices which have become 
habitual for a group of people: these range from religion to table eti- 
quette.!99 They are of critical importance because they establish the 
identity of each group. It is for this reason that comparisons are 
made with the customs of others.2 The third element is history. 
The accounts are biographical in nature??! and concentrate on the 
6auuácia associated with the figures.2°? The final element is 
**wonders" which are not mentioned within a larger context, but 
are listed separately. Our analysis thus suggests that there is a degree 
of congruity between Herodotos and the fragmentary remains of 
other early ethnographers. 

We can find additional support for these observations as we scan 
the minor ethnographic logoi (see Table, p. 48). 


198 Herodotos said: kai ёрӨбс poi бокёк1 Піуборос nooo убиоу xávtov 
Вас1Аёа фісад elvat (3.38.4). Cf. also Plato, Gorgias, 4848. On the use of customs 
in Herodotos see esp. Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, pp. 319-320. 

199 Religion appears to come first (1.131-132, Persia; 2.35-76, Egypt; 4.59-63, 
Skythia) and then matters of daily living. 

200 The most significant statements Herodotos makes along these lines are the 
openness of the Persians to foreign убџо! (1.135) and the resolute resistance of the 
Egyptians (2.35.2; 2.91.1) and Skythians (4.76-80). When listing various groups, 
Herodotos sometimes gives customs held in common, 3.101 (Indians S. of Persia), 
4.186-190 (desert peoples of Libya), and 5.6 (Thracians). 

201 On the importance of individuals in Herodotos see Waters, Herodotos, pp. 
136-151. Cobet, Herodots Exkurse, pp. 158-176, has shown how the structure of the 
finished product moves through Kroisos, Kyros, Kambyses, Dareios, and Xerxes. 

202 The basic criterion appears to be the &алптуптбтата of the individuals 
or groups. Lloyd, Herodotus: Book IJ, 1: 141-147, offers four criteria for тд 
Owpdotov: a reversal from Greek customs, size, extraordinary people and accom- 
plishments, and то ларбёо&оу. Cf. Barth Hannelore, “Zur Bewertung und 
Auswahl des Stoffes durch Herodot (Die Begriffe бора, воџасо, дфибсюс und 
Owuactds),’’ Klio 50 (1968): 93-110. Interestingly, Barth makes a distinction 
between Herodotos' use of the concept in the ethnographic and historical sections. 
Cf. p. 109: '*. ‚ In den geographisch-ethnographischen Partien gilt Herodot 
offenbar jedes Abweichen vom Durchschnitt überhaupt als mitteilenswert, 
wührend ihm im historischen Bereich in der Hauptsache das Überdurchschnitt- 
liche, Außergewöhnliche im positiven ‘Sinne,’ Kriterium bei der Auswahl des 
Stoffes zu sein scheint." 
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Each of these peoples is geographically located by Herodotos—the 
chart only concentrates on the central thurst of his discussion. The 
first group, 1.171-173, deals primarily with origins. The second and 
larger group, 3.98-117, the far reaches of the known world, deals 
with exotica (Qabpata) on the principle enunciated in 3.116.3: ai 68 
фу éoxatiai оїкасі, лєрікдлідьва thv GAANV хорту Kai évtdc ёлёр- 
уорвал, tà ка мата бокёоута hiv elvat kai сламіфтата Exew айта. 
The presentation thus identifies groups with the precious metals or 
spices which come from them: the groups are important as they con- 
nect with the Greek world. The last three brief accounts are a very 
clear example of how уброх define groups, especially the latter two. 
As Herodotos lists various peoples he includes убно which help give 
them identity. 

There is one element in this chart which I omitted in the first: dis- 
coveries. On two occasions Herodotos deals with '*firsts.''?03 This 
was also an element of note in the account of Egypt.?9* While this 
is not a mainstay of the Herodotean narrative, it is firmly established 
in the ethnographic treatments. 

One of the greatest advances Herodotos made over his predeces- 
sors was his style. What Homer did for epic meter, Herodotos did 
for ргозе.205 His skill extended to structure as well: each ethno- 
graphic account was carefully placed at the appropriate place in the 
irrepressible expansion of Persia. As we have seen, it is likely that 
Herodotos originally composed independent logoi which he then 
joined into his finished masterpiece.?6 The final division into nine 
books is due to Alexandrian scholars who matched his work with the 
Мивез.207 

4. Function. Any assessment of the Histories must take into account 


203 The vocabulary іп 1.94.1-7 is very significant, 2: &&cópnpa, #Еерредђуац; 3: 
ehevpedfivar, sEevbpeaw; 4: ЗЕворбутас. 

° Compare this vocabulary, 2.4.1 8Еєюреїм (bis); 2: прфтоџс (bis); 2.82.1: 
&6eupnuéva; 2: амебрптал; 2.92.1: &evpyrar. 

205 He is dubbed "Онпрікотатос in Longinos 13.3. On the superiority of his 
style over his predecessors see Dionysios, De Thuc. 5, 23. This is even conceded by 
(Pseudo-) Plutarch, De Herodoti malignitate, 8748: урафикос буйр, Kai 1606 6 Adyos, 
кої харс Exeott kai Seivdtns Kai Opa toig біпуйнаєт . . His ability to tell а good 
story is superb. The clever thief іп 2.121a-z, is a literary gem. 

06 Cagnazzi, '"Tavola die 28 Logoi di Erodoto,” p. 388, argues that there 
were 28 logoi: three in each book except the fifth which had four. This scheme fits 
бг analysis nicely since Book 2 then becomes three lectures: 1-34, 35-98, 99-182. 

Cf, pP. 421-423 for an overview of the divisions. 

Cf. Lucian, Hist. Conscr. 42 and Herod. 1. 
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both the ethnographic element and the overarching theme of con- 
flict. With regard to the former, Herodotos appears to stand in line 
with his Ionian predecessors. He is writing to Greeks?" and telling 
them who these other people are. His task is simply to report what 
he can learn about them. So he writes: табта єї цім боті GAnBéws обк 
оба, та бё Aéyetar урафо (4.195.2).209 Such an uncritical metho- 
dology incurred the censorious rebuke of his successor, Thukydides. 
The Athenian wrote: ёк ё tàv вірпибуву текитрюу биос тосабта 
фу тіс уошСюу палата й биђАдоу обу апартауот. He contrasts this 
with the poets and then says: обте @с Хоуоурафог Evvébeoay Eni tò 
лросауоүбтєроу тў Akpodcet й GAnPEatEpov, бута буєбЕХеукта кої 
та пода HNO хрбуоо abtàv dniotws ё то џоддбес ёкуемкткота 
. . 210 We can learn three things from this stricture: first, that 
Herodotos wrote ёлі тд npooaywydtepov; second, that he probably 
recited his work, tij ёкробоє;2!! and third, that the content tended 
ілі то џодебес 212 Thukydides assessed his own work in the famous 
line: ktñuá те ёс aici нпаХЛом й буюмюна ёс tò парахрйна aKOovEW 
EvyKeitar (1.22.4).213 Is this a fair critique? Only if we measure 
Herodotos by Thukydides. Herodotos’ task was not to sift through 
the materials critically, but to weigh them in terms of human interest 
and repeat what was reported.?!* 


208 This is explicit in 3.103. It is also supported by the repeated comparisons of 
the customs of other nations to those of the Greeks. 

?09 Cf. also 2.123; 3.3.1; 4.5.1; 4.25.1; 4.42.4; 4.105.2 et al. 

210 Thukydides 1.21.1. The text is that of Henry Stuart Jones and J. E. Powell, 
eds. Thucydidis Historiae, OCT (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1942). 

211 Since all works were read aloud whether publicly or privately, this can not 
be construed as an express reference to lectures. However the dya@viopa об 22.4 
lends weight to recitations. Cf. A. W. Gomme, A. Andrews, and K. J. Dover, А 
Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 5 vols. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1945-1981), sub loc. 

21? Aristotle called him 6 џодохбуос in De gen. anim. 756b. It is also a charge 
leveled by (Pseudo-) Plutarch, De Herodoti malignitate, 874B. Cf. also Josephus CA 
1.16. 

213 That Thukydides has Herodotos in mind—although not solely—is due to 
the stature of the Histories. Cf. Gomme, Andrews, and Dover, A Historical Commen- 
tary оп Thucydides, 1: 148-149. 

214 Cf. Lucian, Hist. Consc., 60, who allows for the simple repetition of a myth 
without a pronouncement оп it. Kai piv xai родос єї ti; лареџлевог, Хектеос бу, 
об pi motatéos лаутос, GAA’ £v рёсо Өєтёос toic ӧлос бу Еде су Elxadoovat лєрї 
абтоб: at 8 ак(убруос kai лрдс оббётероу Enippentotepos. This is not fully consis- 
tent with the principle he stated іп 39: тоб бї соүүрафёос̧ брусу #У—Фе énpáx0n 
лу. Cf. also 9. This is very close to the celebrated dictum of L. von Ranke: 
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In terms of the larger conflict, Herodotos is pro-Greek; after all, 
the Histories celebrate the Greek victory.?!? How then can the author 
of the De Herodoti malignitate slander him as фдАоВарВарос??16 There 
is no doubt that Herodotos paints a very positive picture of some 
non-Hellenic peoples, especially Egypt.?!? It is possible that 
Herodotos wanted to present each of the major opponents of Persia 
as worthy opponents. This would heighten the status of the Greeks 
since they were the only people whom Persia could not subdue and 
must, therefore, be very special. On the other hand, Herodotos was 
one of the few people in antiquity whose experiences among foreign- 
ers genuinely and sanguinely affected him. 

The fact that the theme of the work is the conflict between the East 
and the West helps to underscore another point. The nexus of Greek 
historiography proper is the Persian Wars.?!? Later authors in an- 
tiquity were conscious of the interrelationship between conquest and 
geographical knowledge.?!? It was, appropriately, the expansion of 
Persia which gave rise to both ethnographical inquiry and history 


proper. 


Significance 


'The importance of Herodotos for our study is immense. He is 
primarily responsible for joining history to ethnography.??? 


“Wie es eigentlich gewesen.’’ Geschichten der rómanischen und germanischen Volker 
(Leipzig, 1874), p. vii. 

215 This was recognized in antiquity. Cf. Pseudo-Plutarch, De Herodoti maligni- 
tate, 867C: 'Нрввотос бё by’ об кекосићовол tes dEiovat thv "ЕХЛаба. The author 
did not share this sentiment. The point is also made by claiming pre-eminence for 
Greece, e.g., 3.106.1. 

216 Cf, esp. 857A-858F. 

717 E.g., 2.4 openly acknowledges Egyptian calendrical superiority. 2.43.2 and 
2.49 indicate Grecian borrowing. 

218 Cf. R. W. Macan, ‘‘Herodotus and Thucydides,’’ in Athens, ed. J. B. Bury, 
$. A. Cook, and Е. Е. Adcock, CAH (Cambridge: University Press, 1969),5: 
399-400 and Drews, Greek Accounts, pp. 36,91. 

219 E g., Polybius, 3.59.3-5: £v 5 xoig ка’ йийс тфу pèv ката thy "Ата бій тђу 
*AdsEdvibpov Suvacteiav, тфу 68 Лотфу топоу, бій тђу ‘Рораіоу brepoxhv oxedov 
блбутоу NAWTOV Kai NOpEVTavV yeyovótov, dxoAeAupévov бё kai tv лракткфу 
бубрфу тйс лєрї тас поХешкас Kai ломткас праёас, фідотшіас, Ек Ё тобтам 
NOAA Kai џеувХхас dpoppas єїдлфобтом elo то лололратуроуєїу Kai фідоравеїу nepi 
тфу проартиёуюу, Séov dv cin kai PEA TIOV пуфокеу KaAnOrvwtepov Олер тфу лроте- 
poy, бфүуооонбуоу. 

0 Cf. Drews, Greek Accounts, р. 69. See also the comments of Jacoby, ‘‘Uber 
die Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie,” p. 118. 
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Ethnography was subsequently either subsumed under the banner 
of history or became more historically oriented. The former is evi- 
denced by the most illustrious successors of Herodotos: Thukydides 
gives a brief and necessary sketch of Sicily at the beginning of his 
books on the Sicilian War??!; Hieronymos of Kardia likewise 
thought it necessary to insert ethnographical sections in his histories 
of the бійбохої?22; Polybios devoted one book to the subject?2?; and 
his successor Poseidonios again thought it important to include 
major ethnographical sections.??* If we turn to the West we find so 
much ethnographic material in the Histories of Timaios of 
Tauromenium that Jacoby actually considered him ап eth- 
nographer rather than a historian.??? 


221 6,2-5, К. J. Dover, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 4: 198-210, thinks 
Antiochos of Syracuse (FGrH 555) is the source from which Thukydides drew. This 
would provide a Herodotean-type background. 

77 FGrH 154; RE, s.v. ‘‘Hieronymous,”’ by Felix Jacoby, 8: 1540-1560; and 
Jane Hornblower, Hieronymus of Cardia. Oxford Classical and Philosophical Mono- 
graphs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981). Hieronymous has been largely 
preserved in Diodoros Sikelos 18-20. Cf. Jacoby, of. си., 8: 1549-1556 and 
Hornblower, op. cit., pp. 18-75. Hieronymous probably opened his narrative with 
a geographical introduction (Diodoros 18.5.2-6.4). The purpose is stated in 5.1: 
обтес yap цемота cbxapakoAo08ntoc toic ávaywooxovotv ў Sujynots бота, лро 
ёфдолифу тєвеісто tfc Ас толодевтас Kai tov Siaotnudtwv. Hieronymous also 
included treatments of the Dead Sea (F 5; cf. also F 6), Corinth (F 16), Thessaly 
(Е 17), and Crete (F 18). The excursus on Thessaly is similar to Thukydides Stkelt- 
ka; on the other hand, his treatment of the Dead Sea is much closer to Herodotos. 
Hornblower suggested that Hieronymous began in the tradition of Thukydides, 
but found it necessary to move in the direction of Herodotos as a result of the new 
territory opened up by Alexander. Ibid., рр. 152-153. 

223 Polybios 34. Cf. also Bk. 3. Walbank, Polybius, p. 32, wrote: ‘‘. . . Polybius 
was reverting to an earlier tradition which had associated the study of lands with 
the study of peoples." 

75 FGrH 87. There is now an important treatment of his histories. Jurgen 
Маше, Die Historien des Poseidonios (München: Beck, 1983). 

225 «Über die Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie,” p. 93. Contra 
Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and Rome, pp. 36-38, who compares 
Sikelika with Hellenika. On Timaios see FGrH 566. Full discussions of Timaios may 
be found in RE, s.v. “Timaios,” by Richard Laquer, 11 6: 1076-1203; Truesdell 
Sparhawk Brown, Timaeus of Tauromenium (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1958); Arnaldo Momigliano, ‘‘Athens in the Third Century B.C. and the 
Discovery of Rome in the Histories of Timaeus of Tauromenium,”’ in Essays in An- 
cient and Modern Historiography (Middletown, Conneticut: Wesleyan University 
Press, 1977), pp. 37-66; and Lionel Pearson, The Greek Historians of the West: Timaeus 
and His Predecessors. Philological Monographs of the American Philological Associa- 
tion 35 (Atlanta: the American Philological Association, 1987). Cf. also KP, s.v. 
*"Timaios,"" by Emilie Boer, 5: 835-837, for a brief but very useful treatment. 
Timaios is particularly interesting because he appears to have made an apologetic 
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The latter phenomenon appears in the specialized treatments of 
various countries. A prime example is the Пєроіка of Ktesias of 
Knidos, a Greek physician who served at the court of Artaxerxes II. 
His twenty-three books cover the affairs of kings from Minos to 
Artaxerxes 11.226 In either case, the fledgling genre was profoundly 
affected.??" What this discussion points out is the fact that Herodo- 
tos exerted a profound influence on Hellenistic historians.??9 


SUMMARY 


The inclusion of Ionian Greeks in the Persian empire and the birth 
of Ionian philosophy helped to create an awareness of other people 
and a new way of looking at the world that had not previously exist- 
ed. This combination of circumstances gave birth to Hekataios' 
Пертупо Гӣс̧. The generalized presentation of Hekataios served 
to spur on more specific treatments of individual countries or ethnic 
groups. Although the remains of these works are too fragmentary to 
warrant dogmatic conclusions, their fundamental agreement with 
the ethnographic logoi of Herodotos indicates the establishment of a 
distinct genre. 

There were four major areas of concern for ancient ethno- 
graphers: the land, the history, the marvels, and the customs of a 
people. The specific form of the treatise varied from ethnic group to 


case for his native Sicily as he wrote his Histories in Athens, i.e., the Greek West 
is as impressive as the homeland. Both Cicero and Polybios attest to his enthusiasm: 
for his patria (FF 40 and 94 respectively). More specifically he links figures to the 
West when he can, e.g., Laida, the famous courtesan, is from Hykaross (F 24) and 
Lysias is a Syracusan not an Athenian (F 137). Similarly, he includes ‘‘discoveries’’ 
in the West as a way of claiming glory for it. See Brown, Timaeus of Tauromenium, 
p. 14. Finally, he exploits myths as a means of enhancing the prestige of the West. 
See Lionel Pearson, "Муф and Archaeologia in Italy and Sicily— Timaeus and his 
predecessors," Yale Classical Studies 24 (1975): 171-195, esp. p. 193. 

226 БСН, 688. Ktesias also wrote the first independent Чубіка and а Періобос 
which surveyed Egypt, the Western Mediterranean, and Asia in three books. Не 
thus stands squarely in the Ionic tradition. He differs from Herodotos in freely in- 
venting what he could not glean through історіа. 

227 Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and Rome, pp. 14-15, makes 
Xanthos the watershed. I think Herodotos’ influence on later developments was 
more profound. 

228 "This point has been made by О. Murray, ‘‘Herodotus and Hellenistic Cul- 
ture,” CQ n.s. 22 (1972): 204: “I wish to show the influence of Herodotus on the 
conception which the Hellenistic age had of the world around it. And especially I 
wish to argue that it is this influence which lies at the basis of the whole tradition 
of Hellenistic historical ethnography.” 
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ethnic group even within the same author. This may have been due 
to the fact that the information available varied. The most desirable 
means of acquiring information was to travel to the locale and offer 
a hearer the report of the author’s own autopsy. Delivering reports 
of what one heard was also acceptable, even when the author was 
uncertain about the report’s credibility. The function of these works 
appears to have been to define the peoples living in exotic places. 
Perhaps this is why there was such an interest in ‘‘marvels’’: it titil- 
lated the curiosity of the hearer. 

The entire process— with the exception of the subject matter— 
was Hellenic. There is no evidence that the investigators bothered 
or even attempted to learn any language other than Greek. Hellenic 
standards were the standards. This was fine as long as Greeks and 
non-Greeks remained distant. It could not continue indefinitely, 
however, when that situation changed. 


CHAPTER THREE 
ETHNOGRAPHY IN TRANSITION 


He (Alexander) brought into one 
matters from everywhere, just as if he 
mingled their life-styles, customs, 
marriages, and way of living in a 
mixing bowl of friendship . . . 
Plutarch, De Alexandri. magni fortuna 
aut virtute, 329C 


The rise of Persia and the ensuing Persian Wars not only served as 
a key stimulus for the beginnings of historical writing, but also gave 
the Greeks a unified sense of the Hellenic way of life over against 
that of barbarians.! Nor was this view neutral. Aristotle defended 
Greek superiority оп what he must have considered scientific 
grounds in these words: та иёу yàp бу toic yoxpoic tózotc £0vn Kai 
тй nepi thv Ебролпу доџоб pév ёст лАђрп, біамоіас бё вбубебстєра 
кої téxvnc, бідлєр ё\=00єра pév біателеї wGAAOV, фломтеџта 5é Kai 
TV TAnoiov &pygw об боубцеуа. He then contrasts these with the 
nations of Asia: та ёё тєрї thv “Aciav 611 vontikà pév Kai техмка тђу 
моху, дбоца ёё, біблєр арудџеуа Kai SovAcvovta Siatedct. Не is 
now іп a position to present the ideal: то $ тфу ‘ЕААЙУЮУ yévoc 
@onep pecever Kata тоос тблоос, обтос йрфоїу petéxet, Kai yap 
EvOupov Kai блауопикбу otv, будлер ErevSepov te Statele Kai ВЕХ- 
тоста NOAITEVOWEVOV Kai óuvdpevov бруєт паутюу, шас тоух мом 
помтеіас.? 


' Hans Diller, "Ріє Hellenen-Barbaren-Antithese im Zeitalter der Perser- 
kriege," in Grecs et Barbares. Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique 7 (Genève: 
Fondation Hardt, 1962), pp. 37-82, who argues that Варварос came to have а 
sense of inferiority which it did not previously carry. Moses Hadas, Hellenistic Cul- 
ture: Fusion and Diffusion (New York/London: W.W. Norton & Co., 1959), р. 12, 
also credits the Persian Wars with giving the Grecks their sense of superiority. 

? Pol. 7.6.1 (= 1327b). Aristotle's assessment of barbarians could not have 
been helped by the fact that his close friend, Hermeias the tyrant of Assos, was tor- 
tured to death by the Persians in Susa in 341 B.C.E., for suspected collusion with 
Philip. Cf. also Plato, Кер. 470C: "EAAnvac цім бра ВарВарос кої BapBápoug 
“EAAnot подецеїу ua xopévouc те grioopev Kai roAeu(oug фове! elvat, Kai ПОЛЕЦОУ тђу 
Єуврам taótnv кАптбом. The Greeks did not have a monopoly on such attitudes. Ап 
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The views of Aristotle are particularly important because in 343 
he became the tutor of Alexander the Great. For the next three 
years, Aristotle taught his illustrious student in Mieza near Pella.’ 
The relationship was warm during this period but appears to have 
cooled later.* Subsequent tradition suggests that Aristotle unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to persuade Alexander to put into practice his 
views on barbarians. Plutarch wrote: od yap, бо "Aptotot£AnG ovve- 
Воблєоєу адтф, toig цім “EAAnow йуєромікбос toig 68 Варварок 
бєслотікфс̧ урфрєуос, then expanding with Kai t&v pév Os фу 
Kai oikeíov éEmpedotpevos toic 6' Ós Сфос fj фотоїс пробфербиЕуос 
. . © Alexander instead—according to Plutarch—brought them 
together: . . . sig 10 атф домеугукфу xà лаутаховеу, Фолер èv 
кратйрі Qiiotnoio ue(&ac тоос Віоос кої tà HON Kai тойс yapous Kai 
tac aitac . . 5 These and other statements led W.W. Tarn to the 
conclusion that Alexander envisioned the unity of the human race.? 
While this appears to me to go beyond the evidence,? there can be 


excellent example of the concept of being the supreme civilization is that of the 
Shang and Zou dynasties in China in the second and first millenia B.C. E. 

3 On Alexander's education and relationship to Aristotle see J.R. Hamilton, 
Plutarch Alexander: A Commentary (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1969), pp. 16-20, 
and the relatively recent biographies on Alexander by R.D. Milns, Alexander the 
Great (London: Robert Hale, 1968), pp. 20-25; Robert Lane Fox, Alexander the Great 
(London: Allen Lane, 1973), pp. 52-60; and J.R. Hamilton, Alexander the Great 
(London: Hutchinson University Library, 1973), pp. 32-34. 

* Plutarch, Alex. 8.4 wrote: 'ApiatotéAnv бё Өаџиббоу év бруй xal dyandv оду, 
Исто, фс абтдс EAeye, тоб латрбс, бс̧ бі бкеїмоу pév (бу, бій тобтоу 66 калос Gv, 
бвтероу флолтбтероу Есуєу, обу Hote noioa ті какбу, GAA’ al фідофросбуал то сфо- 
брду ёкымо Kai стєрктикду обк Еуоусаї прос abtdv бАЛотрібтитос Èyévovto 
текитріоу. 

? Plutarch, De Alex. fort. 6 (= 329B-D). 

5 Ibid., 6 (= 329C). Cf. also Strabon 1.4.9 and Arrian, Anab. 7.11.8-9. 

7 He has stated his interpretation in numerous publications. The most impor- 
tant is his Alexander the Great, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1948). 

8 The principle opponents of Tarn are Victor Ehrenberg, Alexander and the 
Greeks, trans. by Ruth Fraenkel von Velsen (Oxford: B. Blackwell, 1938), pp. 
62-102; E. Badian, ‘‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind,” Historia 7 
(1958): 425-444; and H.C. Baldry, ‘‘The Idea of the Unity of Mankind,” in Grecs 
et Barbares. Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique 7 (Genève: Fondation Hardt, 
1962), pp. 167-204, who argues that the rise of Rome in the 3rd-2nd centuries 
B.C.E., is the key which made possible the concept of a unified humanity. The 
problem with the statement of Plutarch is that it is in the first of two encomiastic 
speeches in which he celebrates the accomplishments of Alexander. As J.R. Hamil- 
ton has noted: "Її seems most probable that . . .the two speeches are 'epideictic 
display-pieces,' devoid of any serious purpose.’’ Plutarch Alexander, p. xxxi. Cf. also 
М.М. Austin, The Hellenistic World from Alexander to the Roman Conquest: A Selection 
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no doubt that the conquests of Alexander and the imposition of 
Hellenism did serve to bring about a cultural unity unknown prior 
to Alexander. 

Yet this unity was not a synthesis nor even an amalgamation of 
the various cultures of the known world, but Pan-Hellenism. The 
greatest exponent of this view was Isokrates who claimed pre-emi- 
nence for Athens in these words: тособтоу 5’ &noAéAonev ў поме 
йибу лєрї tò фромеїм kai Agyewv тоос @АЛоос avOpwmnous, 000° of 
табттс pabyntai tv бАЛом бдбскало yeyovaci, and then offered a 
new definition of what it means to be a Greek, Kai tò tv ‘ЕААМУФУ 
буона ДЕЛОШКЕ цикбті тоб yévous GAAG тїс Stavoiacs бок&у siva, 
каї paAAov "EAAnvac кадеїсва тойс тўс лалбероеос тїс ђиєтёрас̧ 
й тобс тїс коуйс фбовос ретёҳоутас.9 What this meant for the na- 
tions Alexander subdued was that they must not only come to grips 
with Greek hegemony, but with Greek culture as well. This began 
with Alexander himself who required his Iranian troops to train in 
Macedonian arms, that sons born in mixed marriages (Macedonian 
fathers and Iranian mothers) be raised as Macedonians, and that 
Dareios’ family learn СтееК.!0 The last skill became a sine qua non 
for any who wished to excel in the Hellenistic world.!! Social and 
economic success were directly linked to the acceptance and assimi- 


of Anctent Sources in Translation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), p. 
19. On Alexander’s plans see Diodoros 18.4.1-6. The authenticity of these plans 
is questionable since we have the version of Perdikkas who wanted the army to 
reject them. 

9 Isokrates, Paneg. 50. Cf. also Evagoras 47. On the relationship between the 
views of Aristotle and that of Isokrates, see Edmund Buchner, ‘‘Zwei Gutachten 
für die Behandlung der Barbaren durch Alexander den Grossen?," Hermes 82 
(1954): 378-384. Plutarch, De Alex. fort. 329C, offers an ethical definition: ФАЛ tò 
uiv 'ЕЛАпмкоу бреті tò 6£ ВарВарикоу какіф тєкра(ресдол . . . Dionysios AR 
14.5.5-6 and Strabon 1.4.9 (following Eratosthenes) make the same point. 

10 Arrian, Anab. 7.6.1; 7.12.2; Diodoros 17.67.1, respectively. 

!! Cf. Diodoros 1.2.5-6 (esp. 6): тобто (i.e., the power of speech—GES) yàp ol 
рёу “EAAnves tàv ВарВароу, ol бё nenarSevupévor tv dnadevtwv лроёҳоосі, лрдс бі 
тобтоїс бій póvov то0тоо бруатду ёстіу Eva тфу NOALOV пєргуєувоваї. Martin Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic 
Period, 2 vols. trans. by John Bowden (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974), р. 58, 
wrote: “Тһе bond which held the Hellenistic world together despite the fragmenta- 
tion which began with the death of Alexander and continued thereafter, was Attic 
koine . . . anyone who sought social respect or even the reputation of being an edu- 
cated man had to have an impeccable command of it.” Cf. also his Jews, Greeks and 
Barbartans: Aspects of the Hellenization of Judaism in the pre-Christian Period, trans. by 
John Bowden (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980), pp. 76-77. 
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lation of Hellenism.!? It is no wonder that such a social matrix gave 
birth to philhellenism, especially among the upper classes. At the 
same time a sense of resentment developed among native peoples 
who resisted the imposition of foreign elements.!? 

Such radical transitions necessarily affected the literature of the 
period: ethnography was no exception.!* Two historical factors had 
a profound effect on the genre. First, the campaigns of Alexander 
made formerly remote areas of the world part of the accessible 
world. The new knowledge of these areas meant that the casual per- 
spective of Herodotos would have to yield. Second, the continued 
development of philosophy and the influence of its insights would 
shape the selection and presentation of material. 


1? For an overview of the unity of the Hellenistic world with the social and eco- 
nomic implications see M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenis- 
tic World, 3 vols. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1941), 2:1032-1107. Rostovtzeff's 
summary statement of how the new world was viewed by Hellenistic authors is par- 
ticularly apposite: ‘‘All these judgments, flattering, censorious, or impartial, take 
one cardinal point for granted. The new world which they describe or mention was 
in their eyes an extension, a continuation of the Greek world. The new kings are 
Greek kings and pursue a Greek policy; they rule over Greeks and are surrounded 
by Greeks, and they are prepared to offer excellent opportunities to other Greeks 
who may be willing and ready to emigrate to the new world.” 2:1035. Rostovtzeff 
points out that this unity was superficial, i.e., it was restricted to the upper strata 
of Hellenistic society. The native populations continued in their old ways primarily 
in rural areas. See especially 2:1098-1107. Cf. also Arnaldo Momigliano, Alien Wis- 
dom: The Limits of Hellenization (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975). 

13 An excellent example of this paradox is provided by Erich Gruen in his The 
Hellenistic World and the Coming of Rome, 2 vols. (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London: The 
University of California Press, 1984), 2:250-272. 

14 For a survey of Hellenistic historiography see Albin Lesky, A History of Greek 
Literature, wans. by James Willis and Cornelis de Heer (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1966), рр. 764-783 and W.R. Conner, ‘‘Historical writing in the 
fourth century B.C. and in the Hellenistic period,” in The Cambridge History of Clas- 
sical Literature. Greek Literature, ed. P.E. Easterling and B. M.W. Knox (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985), pp. 458-471. 

15 Trüdinger, ‘‘Studien zur Geschichte der griechisch-rómischen Ethno- 
graphie," pp. 43-59, lists three major changes: “1. die Begründung einer 
geschichtlich orientierten Vólkerbetrachtung; 2. die Weiterbildung der Theorien 
vom Zusammenhang zwischen Volk und Natur; 3. die Fortschritte in der Erfas- 
sung fremder Volksindividualitát." Albrecht Dihle, "Лог hellenistischen Eth- 
nographie,’’ in Grecs et Barbares. Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique 7 (Genève: 
Fondation Hardt, 1962), p. 213, summarized the shift in these words: ‘‘Wohl aber 
zeigt sich bei den hellenistischen Autoren allenthalben der grosse Vorzug einer 
Gewóhnung an rational-kausales Denken, die es ihnen ermóglicht, mit Hilfe 
bereitstehender Theorien die neuen Informationen sogleich in einen sinnvollen 
Zusammenhang mit dem bisher verfügbaren Wissen zu bringen und von vorn- 
herein. Beobachtungen unter festen physikalischen, anthropologischen oder 
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HEKATAIOS OF ABDERA 

Life 

As might be expected, the transition from ethnography to apologetic 
historiography did not take place in one stroke of a reed. The figure 
who constructed the bridge from the old to the new genre was not 
an Easterner, but a Greek who lived in the East.'© Unfortunately, 
we know little if anything about the life of Hekataios (fl. c. 
320-290).17 He is said to have come from either Abdera or Teos.!9 
There are only a few data about his life which are related with any 
credibility. He is said to have been a student of Pyrrhon 
(365/360-275/270) (T 3а)!9; an observation which appears justified 


moralisch-soziologischen Gesichtspunkten anzustellen.’’ Cf. also рр. 207-208, 226. 
The most important school early in the Hellenistic period for our literature was the 
Peripatetic. On the importance of Aristotle see Kurt von Fritz, ‘Die Bedeutung 
des Aristoteles für die Geschichtsschreibung,’’ in Histoire et Historiens dans l'Anti- 
quité. Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique 4 (Genève: Vandoeuvres, 1956), рр. 
83-145. | 

16 The primary treatments ої Hekataios are RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios aus Abdera,” 
by Felix Jacoby, 7:2750-2769 which is reprinted in his Griechische Historiker, pp. 
227-245; KP, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios von Abdera,’’ by W. Spoerri, 2:980-982; EncJud, 
s.v. ''Hecataeus of Abdera,” by Ben Zion Wacholder, 8:236-237; P.M. Fraser, 
Ptolemaic Alexandria, 3 vols. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1972), 1:496-505; 
Frances Henderson Diamond, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera: A New Historical 
Approach,” ( Ph.D. dissertation, U.C.L.A., 1974); and КАС, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios von 
Abdera,” by W. Spoerri, 14:275-310. 

17 Spoerri bluntly stated: “Уот Bios des als "АВбпріттс gekennzeichneten Au- 
tors ist so gut wie nichts bekannt.” RAC, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios von Abdera,” 14:278. 

18 He is called 'АВбпр те (TT 1,3; FF 4, 11, 12, 17, 21, 23) and also linked to 
Теоз (T 2; F 13). The confusion may be partly explained by the fact that Abdera 
was the colony of Teos (Strabon 14.1.30). Eduard Schwartz, ‘‘Hekataeos von 
Teos,” Rheintsches Museum für Philologie 40 (1885):233-234, traces him to Teos. 
Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:31, suggested that ‘‘sich H in dem Hyperboreerbuch aus Grün- 
den, die mit der Rahmenerzahlung zusammenhángen (s. zu F 13/14), selbst Teier 
nannte, wáhrend die Aigyptiaka, wie die von ihnen ausgehende Falschung zeigt (T 
7а; Е 21; 23), als ‘Exataiov '"АВбер тор umliefen."' 

19 Pyrrhon was the founder of skepticism. The classic definition of skepticism is 
that of Sextos Empirikos, Р.Н. 1.8: "Eotv6£ й скеликћ ббуаціс дупдетикћ patvope- 
УФУ ТЕ Kai voouuévov кад" ојоубђлоте тролом, ёф” ће брубнєва бій tiv бу toic àv- 
TIKEWEvoIG лрбурасі Kai Хбудіс looo8Éveiav тд рёу лрфтоу elc Exoyriv, тд 68 petà тоб- 
to el; дтарабіау. The difficulty in determining his views is that they have come to 
us through the influence of the later academy. On Pyrrhon see A.A. Long, Hellenis- 
tic Philosophy: Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1974), 
pp. 75-88 and Fernanda Decleva Caizzi, ‘‘Pirroniani ed Accademici nel ITI Secolo 
АС." in Aspects de la Philosophie Hellénistique. Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique 
32 (Genéve: Vandoeuvres, 1986), pp. 147-183. For the primary texts on early 
Pyrhonnism see A.A. Long and D.N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 2 vols. 
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as the epithet фідбсофос (ТТ 1,7; cf. also 320 and 5) and his writ- 
ings attest. He yéyove бё ёлі тӧу біаббуам (Т 1; cf. also T 7) and 
came to Thebes under Ptolemy Lagos (TT 4 and 7). Plutarch says 
that he was once in Sparta (T 5)?! which may reflect Hekataios’ 
role as an ambassador for Ptolemy 1.22 

A number of works have come down to us bearing Hekataios’ 
name. It is certain, however, that not all were written by the fourth- 
third century savant. We are confident that he wrote at least three 
works: Пері тїс лошовос 'Ouüpou xai “Hoov (Т 1)?, Tepi 
"Улерворсоу (T 6; FF 4-14), and та Aiyuntiaxa (T 4).2* The issue 
of whether or not he wrote a separate Пер! “Iovéaiwv will be dealt 
with separately. What is important for our purposes at present is to 
note that there appear to be some correspondences between the Пер 
“ҮлєрВорёоу and tà Муолиака. The Hyperboreans were a group 
of legendary people who were associated with Apollo in antiquity. 
Hekataios wrote an idealized account of these figures in the form of 
ап ethnography.?6 Unfortunately our fragments are very limited. 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987-present), 1:13-24; Diogenes Laer- 
tios 9.61-108. 

20 That Hekataios taught t£Aog ónápyew . . . абсаркєау . . (Clem. Al., Strom. 
2.130.4 = T3b)isquestionable. Cf. Spoerri in KP, s.v. ''Hekataios von Abdera,” 
2:978. 

?! The reference in Jacoby is wrong. It should be Lycurgus 20.2 not 20.3. 

?? Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:33-34, suggests that Archidamidas who came to Heka- 
taios’ defence at Sparta was Achidamos IV who fought against Ptolemy’s enemy, 
Demetrios Poliorketes, in 294 B.C.E. This is a very plausible deduction, especially 
if Hekataios had an official position with Ptolemy. (See below under Function.) It 
has been followed by Murray, “ Несагаеиз of Abdera and Pharaonic Kingship,”’ 
р. 144, but challenged by Diamond, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera,” рр. 143-144. She ar- 
gues that his taciturnity in the Spartans’ company would not be fitting for a 
diplomat. 

23 Perhaps we should associate the крипкос Үүраннаткбс of the Suda (T 1) with 
this work. 

24 He is also said to have written nepi тйс тфу Alyuntiov quU.ocogíag (Е 1). This 
may, however, only refer to sections of his АЈуолпака. 

? On this connection see W.K.C. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1950), pp. 74-82. 

26 The abstract in Diodoros 2.47.1-6 (= F 7), follows the basic pattern of an 
ethnography: 1, the island (its location, name, and fertility); 2-3, religion (their re- 
lation to Apollo); 4-5a, their language and relationship to Greece; 5b-6a, marvels 
(the proximity of the moon and an aetiological myth explaining the Metonic cycle); 
6b, the rulers. The other fragments support this observation: FF 9, 11, 13, 14, 
would all fit nicely into a discussion of the land—complete with etymological discus- 
sions; F 8 probably provides the name of the sacred city mentioned in Diodoros 
2.47.3 (so Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:56-57); Е 12 again covers the descendants of Boreos 
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The significance of the work is that Hekataios combined philosophi- 
cal concerns with ethnographic to produce his utopia.2” What he 
did with a legendary group, he was also to do for a real group, the 
Egyptians.?9 


Alyuntiaká 


1. Textual Problem. 'The first problem which confronts the reader 
of Hekataios is to determine what is authentic and what is пої. Jaco- 
by collected six fragments which are certain to belong to the 
Абуолпака of Hekataios. The bulk of what we believe to be 
Hekataion is preserved in the first book of Diodoros Sikelos 1.10-98. 
The obvious questions are: what is Hekataion within this section of 
the ВіВМобвикт and by what criterion(a) do we think it Hekataion. 

A little over a hundred years ago, Eduard Schwartz published an 
article in which he argued that Diodoros preserved Hekataios with 
but a few exceptions in this section.?? He developed his views more 
fully for his article on Diodoros in the Real-Encyclopadie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft.9? In it he contended that with only five major 
exceptions, we are reading Hekataios in Diodoros.?! He began with 
the presupposition that Diodoros is mainly an excerptor who duti- 
fully followed his principal sources.?? His primary arguments were: 


(Diod. 2.47.6b); and F 10 affirms their continued history which could well be tied 
to F 12 in some form of historical section, however legendary. 

27 Jacoby, RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios aus Abdera,” 7:2755, calls it an ‘‘ethnogra- 
phische Utopien.’’ Spoerri, RAC, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios von Abdera,” 14:279, thought 
that the combination of ethnography and philosophy produced a work in which 
""Idealvorstellungen von Staat и. Gesellschafft oder andere philosophische The- 
orien als bei einem realen oder der Vergangenheit verwirklicht erscheinen.” The 
same view is held by МУ. Edward Brown, ‘‘Some Hellenistic Utopias,’’ The Classical 
Weekly 48 (1955): 57-62, who offers a survey of utopian accounts in the period and 
Gabba, ‘‘True History and False History in Classical Antiquity,” pp. 55-60, esp. 
58-59. 

28 We should not miss seeing the dependence of the Greeks on the Hyper- 
boreans (Diodoros 2.47.4-6) which becomes such an important issue in the Aigyp- 
пака. It is not possible to establish priority of date for one of the two works. Jacoby, 
RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios aus Abdera,” 7:2758, argued that the Hyperborean work 
preceded the Egyptian as a theoretical model a concrete example. 

9 Schwartz, ‘‘Hekataeos von Теоз,'' pp. 224-230. His fundamental argument 
was the internal cross references which he thought suggested a single source. 

30 RE, s.v. “Diodoros,” by Eduard Schwartz, 5:663-704, esp. 669-72. 

9! The exceptions are 15.6-8; 17.1-20.5, the theologumena; 24.4 which is at- 
tributed to Matris; 32.1-41.9 which should be considered to be from Agathar- 
chides; 56.5 from Ktesias; and 94-95 which are from an unknown source. 

2 The principal sources are Hekataios, Ktesias, Poseidonios, Agatharchides, 
Megasthenes, Ephoros, Kleitarchos, Duris, and Hieronymous. 
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the direct reference to Hekataios in 46.8 which denotes him as the 
source for 47-49; the similarity between 48.6 and 75-76 which sug- 
gests he stands behind ‘іе ganze ägyptische Culturgeschichte,”’ 
i.e., 79-82 and 91-93; the time reference Ptolemy I in 31.7; the jux- 
taposition of the i£pai будурафаї with Ptolemy I in 31.7 as well as 
the priests with the same time period in 26.1 points to the use of the 
sacred sources as a criterion for Hekataios (this embraces 43-68); 
and the concomitant calendrical speculations. 

Schwartz was followed by Karl Reinhardt who contended that 
1.7-8 were also from Hekataios since they are echoed by later 
Hekataion passages.?? The factor which made Schwartz’s view all 
but orthodoxy was its acceptance by Felix Jacoby.?* He was im- 
pressed by the structure of the section, the connections between the 
individual sections of the ethnography, the pervasive sense of uni- 
ty,?? the ability to fit the fragments into the (ехе 36 and the basic 
congruence of the section with the ethnographic pattern. Oswyn 
Murray later pointed out that this pattern also fits what we know 
about Hekataios’ writings on the Hyperboreans and the Jews.?? 

The case appeared air-tight until Walter Spoerri pointed out that 
some of the philosophical concepts in 1.11-13 are too late for Heka- 
{а105.38 He was seconded by Anne Burton in her commentary оп 


33 Karl Reinhardt, ‘‘Hekataios von Abdera und Demokrit,”’ Hermes 47 (1912): 
492-513. 

34 Jacoby first argued for this in his article for RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios aus Ab- 
dera,” esp. 7:2758-2760, and then summarized his position with some expansions 
in his FGrH, 3a:75-76. 

35 His comment in RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios aus Abdera,’’ 7:2760, is worth noting 
carefully: “Раб Diodor überhaupt der Disposition des Н. folgt, wird sich noch zei- 
gen. Alle vier Abschnitte charakterisiert aufier einem ausgesprochen ration- 
alistischen Standpunkt in gleicher Weise das Streben, die ágyptischen Meinungen 
und Institutionen als allein wahr, vortrefflich und nachahmenswert hinzustellen."' 

36 Cf. Oswyn Murray, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera and Pharaonic Kingship,’’ Jour- 
nal of Egyptian Archaeology 56 (1970): 145, who provides a excellent chart summariz- 
ing the evidence on p. 146. 

7 Ibid., p. 145. 

38 Walter Spoerri, Spathellenistische Berichte über Welt, Kultur und Götter. Schwei- 
zerische Beitráge zur Altertumswissenschaft 9 (Basel: Friedrich Reinhardt, 1959), 
pp.203-204, where he concludes with this deduction: ‘‘Damit wird aber die 
Zurückführung der diodorischen Theologumena auf Hekataios nur noch un- 
begründeter, weil man ja dann annehmen тов, Hekataios habe aus dem vor- 
stoischen Gedankengut die von ihm vorgetragenen Vorstellungen entnehmen kón- 
nen. Eine derartige Hypothese ist allein für das eigentlich Stoische bei Diodor 
schon sehr bedenklich; für das spezifisch Spáthellenistische ist sie vollends un- 
haltbar.” 
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Diodoros 1.39 Burton countered the prevailing view with three ar- 
guments: her major objection is that Diodoros is known to be an un- 
critical excerptor in his later books who even allows his narrative to 
lapse into contradictions, a phenomenon also present in book 
опе; the Hekataion passages are too scant to warrant the hypothe- 
sis of a major source stemming from him*!; and there are too many 
other passages from other authors imbedded within the text.*? Fi- 
nally, M. Sartori has questioned the basic presupposition of the 
earlier view. She avers that Diodoros has been short-changed, that 
he is not a mere abstractor but an author writing with a specific 
agenda in тіпа. З 

The importance of our conclusion on this matter determines 
whether or not we have any basis for a discussion of Hekataios' 
work. We must begin with the consensus which has been reached 
concerning the methodology of Diodoros. It is now known that 
Diodoros did employ principal sources which he supplemented 
with other material in order to advance his own purposes.** The 
question which we must now raise is not whether Diodoros pre- 
serves Hekataios au pied de la lettre, but whether the general lines 
and concerns of the Aigyptiaka are discernible. Four factors suggest 
that they are. First, we do know that Diodoros was familiar with 


39 Anne Burton, Diodorus Siculus: Book I, A Commentary. Études Préliminaires 
aux Religions Orientales dans !' Empire Romain 29 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1972), pp. 
1-34. 

40 Compare 15.1 with 45.4; 23 with 97.4; 61.1 with 66.3 and 89.3; and 45.1 
with 61.1 and 97.5. 

^! She reinforces this by observing that Hekataios regularly mentions Ktesias in 
book two. Why be reticent about naming Hekataios in book one? See pp. 8-9. 

?? She attributes 37-41 and possibly 30-36 to either Agatharchides or Ar- 
temidoros; to Hellanikos 13.3 (= F 71b), 94.2-3( = F 73), 15.8 (= Athen. 1.334); 
to Aristotle 82.3 (= Politics 3.10); to Timaios 28; to Agroitas 19.1; to Manetho— 
through an intermediate source—12-13.2 (= F 83), and 26 (= Е 1). 

43 M. Sartori, ‘‘Storia, utopia è mito nei primi libri della Bibliotheca historicà 
di Diodoro Siculo," Athenaeum 62 (1984): 492-536, esp. 533 and Diamond, 
‘*Hecataeus of Abdera,” pp. 13-132, who also credits Diodoros with editorial 
creativity in her analysis of 40.3.1-8. 

** So Robert Drews, ‘‘Diodorus and His Sources," American Journal of Philology 
83 (1962): 383-392, who suggested that the supplements were primarily moral ex- 
amples; Burton, Diodorus Siculus, p. 1; and Hornblower, Hieronymus of Cardia, pp. 
18-75, esp. рр. 39-62. Her conclusion on р. 32 is worth repeating: “Не did not 
copy them word for word: an analysis of Diodorus' style shows that it is consistent 
throughout the Bibiiotheke. He seems, however, to be a reliable vehicle for the 
subject-matter of the histories he used, taking over both facts and the inbuilt atti- 
tudes and assumptions, and his language frequently echoes even when it does not 
actually repeat, the language of the original." 
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Hekataios (1.46.8). It is worth pointing out that Diodoros begins 
relating the Hekataion section (47-49) with the singular @noiv 
(47.1), but concludes with his ubiquitous plural фасіу (49.6). The 
unusual singular followed by the long oratio obliqua clearly points to 
Hekataios. Does the plural in the summary merely reflect Diodoron 
style or does it subtly betray a link with the preceding? The following 
suggest the latter. Second, on three occasions—all in different sec- 
tions of the text—events are dated to Ptolemy Lagos.* This makes 
sense for an author contemporary with Ptolemy, but not with one 
subsequent to him. Third, all of the sections have a common theme: 
the antiquity and superiority of Egypt.*© What makes this impres- 
sive is that it is at direct odds with Diodoros' own statement that the 
Greeks are older than the barbarians in 1.9.5147 He either changed 
his mind very quickly or allowed the sentiments of his source(s) to 
radiate through his retelling. The fourth and final point is that the 
text is clearly in the form of an ethnography: 10-29 present the 
religion; 30-41, the land; 42-68, the history; 69-95, the лотої; and 
96-98 serve as an appendix. 

We may, then, confidently reconstruct the overall schema of the 
Aigyptiaka as well as the prominent themes. We must, however, 
avoid the mistake of assuming that everything in Diodoros 1.10-98 
reflects our work.*8 

2. Content. We have suggested that Hekataios wrote his Aigyptiaka 
in the form of an ethnography. This implies that he was familiar 
with previous Greek accounts: a deduction which can be substan- 


55 1.31.7; 46.7 and 8; 84.8. 33.11 and 37.5 date events to Ptolemy 
Philadelphos. 

46 For the sections see the fourth point below. The spread of Egyptian culture 
is highlighted by the campaign of Osiris, 17.3-20.6; the colonization movement, 
28.1-29.6; the campaign of Sesoosis, 55.1-12; and the visits of distinguished 
Greeks, 96.1-98.9. 

47 1.9.5: пер! трфтоу бё тфу ВарВароу SiéEpev, обк @рхолотёроус абтобс ћуоб- 
Hevot tàv "ЕХАймау, кадалер "Ефорос єїрпкєу, GAAG пробієдвеїм BovAduevor та 
л\єїста tov лєрї абтобс, блюс apEduevor тфу napa toi; "EAAnotw {второорёуюу 
ипбешам èv tais фрхолохоу(алс ётЕроуёУЙ прайу napepParonev. 

48 Diodoros claims to have traveled extensively in preparation for his work. 
(1.4.1) In the first book he alludes to a visit to Egypt in 44.1; 46.7; 83.9. Itis, there- 
fore, possible that his own lotopía appears in the work. This can not, however, be 
pushed since his preface is likely more rhetorical than factual and it is only possible 
to place him at Bubastis in Egypt. See Burton, Diodorus Siculus, pp. 38-39, who con- 
cludes that he mainly stayed at Rome. Murray, ''Hecataeus of Abdera and 
Pharaonic Kingship,"' p. 146, offers a chart indicating the insertions of Diodoros. 
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tiated by references within the text.*9 In particular, Hekataios ap- 
pears to have known and used Негодоїоз. 9 Yet, as we have just 
seen, we must not simply assume the point. What is undeniable is 
the similarity of the texts in the historical section (42-68, especially 
51-68). There are three points which make this clear. First, as the 
chart will demonstrate, both narratives follow the same basic order 
of rulers. 


Egyptian Kings in Herodotos and Hekataios 


Herodotos Hekataios 


Мпувс (45.1-3) 
Вобагріс (45.4-50.2) 
Обуоребс (50.3-51.4) 


Моброс (101. 1-2) Моїріс (51.6-52.6) 
Léowortpig (102.1-110.3) Уєсбоо1с (53.1-58.5) 
Ферб (111.1-4) Leadworg (vidc) (59.1-4) 


“Apaor (60. 1-2) 
"Акподупс (60.3-10) 
Mévdng (61.1-4) 


Протебс (112.1-120.5) Протёбс (62.1-4) 
‘Papwivitos (121.1-123.3) "Рецфіс (62.5-6) 
Ме ос (63.1) 
Xéoy (124.1-126.2) Хес (63.2-9) 
Xeopriv (127.1-128) Кефрђу or ХаџВротс (64. 1-ба) 
Moxepivog (129.1-135.6) Микеріуос (64.6b-14) 


"Асоҳқ (136.1-4) " (65.1) 
Kxopt (65. 


УаВакф@с̧ and "Avvotc (137.1-140.2) Хавакаом (65.2-8) 

Уєвом (141.1-6) 

бофбека (147.1-150.4) бебека. (66.1-6) 
Чоншуалос (151.1-157) Фацийтіхос̧ (66.7-67.11) 


Мекос (158.1-159.3) 

Paupts (160.1-4) 

"Anping (161.1-171.3) ‘Anping (68.1-5а) 
“Apaor (172.1-182.2) "Ацааіс (68.5b-6) 


Even a cursory glance reveals the basic uniformity. This is not sur- 
prising in and of itself. What does compel attention is the fact that 


4 See 15.2; 46.8; 53.1; 64.13; 66.10; 69.7. On Greek accounts of Egypt see 
Truesdell S. Brown, ‘‘The Greek Sense of Time in History as Suggested by Their 
Accounts of Egypt,'' Historia 11 (1962): 257-270. Brown thinks that Hekataios may 
have used Herodotos and Hellanikos, p. 267. 

50 So Schwartz, ‘‘Hekataeos von Teos,” p. 235; Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:76-77; and 
Murray, ‘‘Herodotus and Hellenistic Culture," p. 207. 
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they both end with the same ruler. If the text in Diodoros had been 
independent, we would have expected it to continue the historical 
section down to a point in time closer to that of the author. The 
differences between the two are not substantial. The most obvious 
are the variations in spelling and the additional rulers which 
Diodoros supplies. The only real aberrations are the omissions of 
Diodoros which are more apparent than real. Ферфу in Herodotos 
is clearly E£oóo01tg in Diodoros.?! "Acvyic of Herodotos is likely 
Убсоҳіс of Diodoros 1.94.3.52 Мекфс is mentioned in Diodoros 
1.33.9.53 Finally, the events related about анис by Herodotos 
are transferred to “Apaotg (1.95.2) by the text in Diodoros. 

Nor is the similarity simply structural. The content of the two nar- 
ratives is too close to be accidental. An excellent example of this is 
the account of Sesostris. The following chart will illustrate how the 
two relate the same events. 


Event Herodotos Diodoros 
Preparations 53.1-6 
Campaign 102.2-3 53.7-55.4a,6 
Monuments 102.4-5 55.7-8 
Colchian Nation 103.1-105 55.4b-5 
Pillars in Palestine 106 55.9 
Revolt of Brother 107 56.6-8 
Captives as Laborers 108-109 55.10-57.5 
Ruled Ethiopia ` 110 (55.1) 
Foreign Rulers 58.1-3 
Fame 58.4-5 


The minor transpositions are not enough to offset the dominant im- 
pression of agreement. 

The final test of dependence is whether or not there are enough 
similarities in the actual wording of episodes. The synopsis on pp. 
67-68 will answer this. 


5' Фербу is simply a title, not a personal name as both the biblical use of MYND 
and Diodoros 1.59.1 indicate. 

52 This may be Shepseskaf of the fourth dynasty, с. 2613-2498. It would be very 
easy for a X to disappear. 

53 This is, however, a section which may not be Hekataion. 
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Herodotos 2.111.1-4 


1 Хеофотфос 8ё тећертуваутос 
ёкббаобат ЕХеуом tiv Вас туђу 


tov лаїба абтоб Ферб, 


16v алобегаовдал pév obdSepiav 
otpatninv, 


ovveveiuxOfjvat бё ol тофАбу yevécOot 


бла тоібубе прйура: 

тої логаної kateA8óvcoc џеуата бї 
tote ёл’ бктокаїбєка пуђуеас, 

фс brepéBare tag бробрас 

пугоџатос ёилесбутос Kvpating Ò 
notapos éyéveto. 

tov 58 ВасАёа Aéyovoi тобтоу 

бтасба м хрпобцеуоу Aapóvta 
аїхийу 

Вала £c иёсас тйс бімас тоб 
тотаџоб, 

peta бё атка карбута абтбу tobs 
ӧфбалџойс тофмодђуал. 


бека pév бі Exca elvai шу тофАду, 


бубекато бё Etel алакеабац ої 
наутйюу 
ёк Вортобс ломос 


Os ё®түкв тё ol 6 xpóvoc тйс бтитб 
xai àvafAéyet 

yovaikds обро viyapevas тойс 
дрва Хобс, 

fitig лара тоу ёоюотӣс бубра podvov 
ЛЕФОТЦКЕ, 

бом фубрфу ёобса блерос. 

Kai tov проттс tfjg Ewutod урушкос 
лерйобва!, 

peta 8€, ÓG оок àvéfAene, 

tnetiig ласёоу лелраодал' 


буаВАёуаута бё 
Ovvayayeiv тас урмаїкас tàv ёлғірцӨп, 


Hekataios (D.S. 1.59.1-4) 


1 ó 8 ббс абтої biadeEapEevos ту 


Васііам 

Kai tiv тоб латрдс хроспуорюу tav- 
t$ перівбнємос 

лра у pév лоћешкђу й цуђитс &&iav 
006' йдутуобу сруєтедбсато, 

соилтораті 68 nepiénecev ібіабомті, 

&otepri0n èv yap тїс Spdcews 

cite бій тђу проб tov патёра тўс 
Фобос koivwviav 

510’, dc tives ноболоуобот, 

бій tiv ele tov лотароу doéfeiav 


£v ф хешаСбџембс 


NOTE TO фердџеоу ребиа 
катпкбутоє: 


бій ёё тђу атодау бдуаукаабвеїс 

катафоүєїу ёлі тђу тоу вефу 
Вопделам, 

ілі ypdvoug ікамобс 

nÀ£íotaig Өосіацс Kai тїнаїс то Өєїоу 
£&.aokópevog - 

оббеџш ас ётоухауё лодовріає: 

tQ бекато 6’ Ete pavteiag адтф 
YEVOHÉVNG 


тийваї te tov деду tov èv "НМморлоде 


каї yovaixds обро МСеобал тд 
npóconov 


fiic 


ётёроо neipav аубрдс обк =Алфе, 
TOV цім уџушкфу and тйс diac 
apEGpevoc 


xai подХас ё$єтасас 

obdepiav Ебрёу йбїйрӨоуоу niñv 
кплоџроб Tivos, 

ћу буйс УЕУбНЕУОС Купиє: 

тас 5° llas (вас 
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Herodotos 2.111.1-4 Hekataios (D.S. 1.59.1-4) 
NAV Я тїс TH обро уцубиЕУос 
&véfAewe, 
ts шау лом, Èv корт twi 


Я убу каХеетал "Ероврій BOXoc, 
іс табтпу соуалісаута 
bnonpfjoai лавас obv abti ti лом. KATÉKAVOEV, 
4 tfj; бё viyduevos тб обро avéPAcye, 
табтцу бё всує абтдс yovaika. 
fiv Аїублтіої бій тд сбидтона тобто 
npoonyopevaay [ерау BaAov. 
буабдиата è ánoguyov tiv ráðnv 
тфу бфвадлибу 
Ала те йуй та іра лаута та Хдуща 
évébnke 
Kai tod ye Aóyov цйдлота &Eóv ваті 
Exe, 
ёс tob 'HAíov tò ірбм 4 тд 5' £v 'HiiounóAg bed 
тас харітас &xovéuov тўс єберуєсіас 
Kata tov урпоцду 
GEiobénta @уЁӨткє Epya, 
dPEAovs dúo Мвіусьс, $ВєМскоос &уёӨткє 500 
ÈE бубс ёбутас вбкатером Мор, уомоХівоюс, 
ийкос pév Exdtepov NÁXEWV Exatov, 
TÒ џгу лАйтос кто, 
єброс ÔÈ дктф лйуєу. 
то Ё ийкос лпубу ёкатбу. 


The correspondence between the two accounts is self-evident and 
impressive. It is clear that the text in Diodoros abbreviates except 
where supplementary information is being supplied. The only varia- 
tions are minor. The difference in the year of the oracle (Herodotos, 
in the eleventh year; Diodoros, in the 10th) may be due to the previ- 
ous statement in Herodotos that Ферфу was blind for ten years. The 
only other difference is the name of the village which likely reflects 
some confusion in translation.» 

The literary dependence of the text in Diodoros on Herodotos is 
beyond question. The real issue is: Did Diodoros lift the text from 
Herodotos?? or from a source which had drawn from Herodotos? 


39 Burton, Diodorus Siculus, p. 180, explains: ‘‘The difference in the names 
recorded by the two classical authors might well be the result of confused transla- 
tions of an Egyptian name: the Egyptian for ‘holy’ is dsr, for ‘red’ dsr, and by late 
times the difference in pronunciation between these two words would be minimal.” 
The site has not been located. 

55 So Diamond, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera,” рр. 29-30. 
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The former seems unlikely to me since there is a polemic in the 
Diodoran text against Herodotos.*© There is no reason to attribute 
this to Diodoros. It is much more reasonable to credit it to a source 
whose perspective Diodoros has not dimmed and who had reasons 
for attacking Herodotos. But what is this source? Jacoby thought it 
was Hekataios who was attempting to displace Herodotos.*” Burton 
can not see why Hekataios would have employed Herodotos so ex- 
tensively if he had wanted to discredit him. Instead, she sees the 
anti- Herodotean crusade arising with Manethon and the source of 
Diodoros an unknown figure from the Manethonian school.?? 
There are, however, solid grounds for attributing the polemic to 
Hekataios. As I will show below, Hekataios was attempting to write 
an official history.?? Earlier treatments which do not share the same 
perspective or purpose are no longer acceptable. At the same time, 
their place in the ethnographic tradition can not be denied. The 
most effective course is to displace them, not ignore them. This is 
what Hekataios sought to do. It is, therefore, more reasonable to 
ascribe the text to a known source rather to one which must be postu- 
lated. 

Granted, then, that Hekataios did make use of the Ionic tradition 
and Herodotos in particular, we must ask what transformations took 
place. The experience of reading Herodotos’ Egyptian logos and 
Hekataios' Aigyptiaka is by no means identical. The key statement 
in understanding Hekataios' polemic against Herodotos is 1.69.7: 
два pév обу "Нроботос Kai пуес тфу тйс Alyuntiov лрбЁєс ovv- 
taSauévov всуєбіакасту, ёкоосіос̧ npokpívavteg тїс аАлде(ас тд 
ларабобоћоуећу Kai рӧбоос хАбттєу уоуауфуїас Evexa, napt- 
воцем, stating instead, айта бё tà nape toic [ереба! toic кат’ Аїурл- 
tov èv taig dvaypagaic уєурацибуа potias &5ntakótsq 
бквподбуєва. Herodotos carefully distinguished between his own in- 
vestigations and native reports, placing his Óyic before the stories of 


56 1.59.2 (contra Herodotos 2.111); 66.10 (contra 2.151); and 69.7. 

57 So Jacoby, ЕСТН, 3a:77. 

58 Burton, Diodorus Siculus, pp. 28-29. She thinks that the text succeeds in 
“‘combining an author of the Herodotean school with one of the Manethonian 
school. The latter would account for the hostile attitude towards Herodotus, which 
seems to have been established by Manetho. Or these two hypothetical authors may 
in fact be one . . ."' Cf. also рр. 25-29. 

59 See the section on Function. 
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the inhabitants.9? Hekataios reverses his procedure and castigates 
Herodotos for his inaccuracy. The only acceptable base of informa- 
tion is now the native sources. This explains the pervasive use of the 
impersonal фасі and Хеуоџа1 as surrogates for the priests who are 
Hekataios’ sources.9! The priests are the interpreters of the sacred 
writings which are the ultimate source.® [п nuce, outsiders can not 
define who the Egyptians are or what their history has been, only 
the Egyptians themselves. 

The effect this had on the content of the Atyuntiaka is subtle yet 
powerful.® All of the standard ethnographic elements are present. 
What changes is the emphasis given to a particular element. Geogra- 
phy is clearly diminished.9* While it undoubtedly formed a part of 
Hekataios’ work, his account was unsatisfactory to Diodoros who 
replaced it with a more adequate description.9? 'This may be due in 
part to the fact that his audience lived in Egypt, not in Greece, and 
would not need a detailed description of the land. 

On the other hand, the role of ‘‘discoveries’’ or ‘‘firsts’’ greatly 


60 2.99.1. 

6! T count 101 uses of фасі(у) or a form of it and 41 occurrences of Аёүооо\ or 
a related form of Луо. (Not counting the passages where the verbs describe Greek 
versions.) Other verbs such as історі (5t.), pv80Aoyéw (5t.), and фёро (3t.) are 
also present, but not in such frequency. The emphasis on native reports is un- 
mistakable. 

62 The lepai йудурафаї are mentioned in 31.7; 43.6; 44.4; 46.7, 8; 63.1; 69.7; 
73.4; 95.2; 96.2. The priests or Egyptians are mentioned in 10.1; 12.6,10; 13.3; 
15.2; 26.1,6; 28.1; 29.5; 46.7; 52.6; 62.2; 63.8; 68.5; 86.2,3; 88.6; 94.3; 96.2. On 
two of these occasions the priests and the records are mentioned together: in each 
instance the priests inform on the basis of the sacred records, 46.7; 96.2. (The 
priests are also mentioned in the non-Hekataion 37.7.) It may be that these are the 
Theban priests. See 50 1 and Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:83-85. There is no evidence to 
substantiate Schwartz's claim that Hekataios could have read hieroglyphs. 
*Hekataeos von Teos," p. 236. Rightly Jacoby, RE, s.v. ''Hekataios aus 
Abdera,” 7:2762. 

63 Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:86-87, wrote: “Ег will überall nur dieser (i.e., der ge- 
schriebenen aegyptischen Priestertradition—GES) folgen (oder behauptet es 
wenigstens) und damit—denn das ist der entscheidende Gesichtspunkt, unter dem 
sich all Abweichungen von Herodot und der Ethnographie überhaupt vereinigen 
lassen—die höchstmögliche Authentizität und Autorität für den gesamten Inhalt 
seines Buches erreichen.” 

$* 30 and most of 31 is likely Hekataion. Murray, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera and 
Pharaonic Kingship,"' рр. 147-148, also recognized the diminution of geography. 

55 Probably from Agatharchides. FGrH 86. This may have come to Diodoros 
through Artemidoros. See Burton, Diodorus Siculus, pp. 18-25 for details. She attrib- 
utes 37-41 to Agatharchides and 30-36— possibly—to Artemidoros. 
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increases. It plays a part in every section of the могК.66 The locus 
classicus for this is in 1.69.5: Aéyovot тому Aiyuntiot лар’ абтоїс тђу 
TE TOV ypapudtov Ебрёсу yevéoOat Kai tv тфу dotpwv napa- 
Tüpnow, continuing with, прос $ тобток та TE ката thv уєфиєтріау 
десорпџата. kal тфу тєууфу тас nAsiotas eopeOrivat, уброос те тойс 
йрістоюс тєвйма:. While Herodotos was content to note а моџос ог 
a claim wherever he encountered it, Hekataios stakes the origin of 
all civilization to Egypt. Thus, what was an admiring observation 
has become an important claim.” Nor was Hekataios making this 
claim for the first time. It was a long-standing attitude within Egyp- 
tian tradition.99 

This is further buttressed by the insistence of Greek dependence 
on Egypt.9? Yet it is not only Greece, but all of the world which has 
derived its culture from Egypt. This is made plain by a new element 
which Hekataios injected into his document. In 28.1-29.6, there is 
a summary of Egypt’s colonization of the rest of the world: Babylon 
from Belos (28.1), Argos from Danaos (28.2a), the Kolchians and 
Jews as the custom of circumcision proves (28.2b-3), and Athens 
from Sais (28.4-29.5a). The editorial introduction and conclusion to 


66 The language in the Theologoumena is explicit: ебретће, 13.3; 15.8; 16.1; 
25.2-6 (where the feminine єбретіс is used of Isis in 2 and the verb єбріако in 6); 
27.5; прбтом, 14.1,4; 16.1; йуєрріско, 15.4; єбресіс, 16.1. The historical section 
also has a treatment (43.5-6), although the claims are noticeably weaker here. This 
is intriguing since this is the section where Hekataios is most clearly dependent 
upon Herodotos. Finally, the nomoi have four texts dealing with the subject: 69.5; 
94.3; 97.6; 97.7 (the last two technically belong to the appendix). Cf. also F 1. 

67 On Herodotos’ attitude see Waters, Herodotos the Historian, рр. 119-121. The 
recognition of Egypt's contributions was acknowledged by the Greeks. Cf. Plato, 
Phdr. 274C-275B; Isokrates, Busiris, 21-23; and Aristotle, Metaph. 1.1.14-16 (= 
981b). 

68 An excellent example of this is in The Journey of Wen-Amon to Phoenicia which 
dates to the eleventh century B.C.E. Zakar-Baal says: ‘Мом when Amon founded 
all lands, in founding them he founded first the land of Egypt, from which you 
соте; for craftsmanship came out of it, to reach the place where I am, and learning 
came out of it, to reach the place where I am. What are these silly trips which they 
have had you make?” Cited from ANET, 1:27. On Egyptian attitudes towards 
foreigners see Serge Sauneron, ‘‘L’Avis des Egyptiens sur la cuisine Soudanaise,”’ 
Kush 7 (1959): 63-70; W. Нејск, "Діє Agypter und die Fremden,” Saeculum 15 
(1964): 103-114; and B.G. Trigger, B.J. Kemp, D. O'Conner, and A.B. Lloyd, 
Ancient Egypt: A Social History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 
194-195, 316-317. 

69 22.7; 23.8 (especially); 61.3-4; and the beginning and ending of the section 
оп vópo deal with Greek visitors who borrow from what they learn in Egypt, 
69.2-7; 96.1-9. 
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the extract make it very clear that we only have a sample of what 
once must have constituted a much larger section of Hekataios’ 
text.” Diodoros— who does not share the same view—can not let 
these claims pass without expressing his lack of agreement.?! 

3. Form. 'The process of collapsing and expanding elements within 
the tradition has some obvious implications for the form of Heka- 
taios’ tome. As we have already seen, the description of the land, 
traditionally the first element in ethnography, is altered by Heka- 
taios. Yet not only does he compress it, he moves it from the first 
position to the second thereby reducing its significance even more. 
On the other hand, he splits the потої of Herodotos into two separate 
sections. Whereas in Herodotos religion is simply the first half of the 
потої (2.37-76 followed by 77-98), in Hekataios it is moved to the 
first position. This is not all. Herodotos offers a simple description 
of the cult and practices of the Egyptians; Hekataios does not. He 
instead chooses to develop only the theologoumena in 11-27 and 
then offers a description of the Egyptian state as well as the standard 
fare of diet, sexual mores, and peculiar practices or qualities of the 
people. We must ask what led to such alterations. 

The opening section on theogony is the most heavily laden with 
interpolations and we must be careful about how wide we cast our 
net. The two points which appear to be the foci of the discussion are 
that the gods are personifications of matter (12.1-10)72 or deified 
humans (13.1-17.2).73 These rationalizations suggest that Heka- 


70 28.1: O18 обу Аіублтюї фав Kai peta табта йлокіас ллєістас £& Alyóntou 
ката лавау бавларђуол tiv оїікооцќуцу. 29.5b: Ka8óXou 68 nAciotag йлокіас 
Alyóntiol qaot éxnép yat тойс ёаотфу проудуоџс čni noAAXà перт тїс оїкоорбупо бла 
те thy блєроуйу tv Васідєосйутом nap’ adtoic Kai бій thv блербодйу тїс 
подоауврожіас. Murray, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera апа Pharaonic Kingship,’’ p. 
145, also thinks that this was a significant part of Hekataios’ work. 

29.5,6. 

7? Zeus is nveðpa, 2; Hephaistos is nip, 3; Demeter is уй, 4; Okeanos is бурбу 
(= Nile), 5-6; and Athena is rip, 7-8. 

73 13.1: “AdAoug 8' ёк тобтеу éntyciouc усубоваї qaoív, bxáp&avtac pév Ovn- 
tovc, Sia 58 сбуєсту Kai kovy адудрфлом єберуєсіам tetevyótaç тїс бвамавіас, фу 
ёмоос кої Васлї yeyovévar Kata tiv Atyuntov. А word of caution should be 
registered here. Diodoros was enamored by Euhemeros as book six attests. It 
would, therefore, be possible to ascribe this to Diodoros rather than Hekataios. On 
the other hand, there is no reason why Hekataios could not have made the same 
point as Euhemeros in the same period. This is particularly true since the izpal 
будурараї of Euhemeros is a utopia like the Hyperboreans (and the Aigyptiaka) of 
Hekataios. Euhermeros' claim that Uranos, Kronos, and Zeus were former kings 
who had subsequently been apotheosized has obvious implications for Hellenistic 
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taios presented the theologoumena through the lens of Greek 
philosophy, an impression reinforced by three of the fragments.?* 
The second half of his discussion betrays the same perspective. As 
Oswyn Murray has shown, the fact that he presents a constitutional 
monarchy and treats the king in his relation to law attests to Greek 
concerns.?? This is not to say that he did not receive his information 
from the priests. It is to affirm that the native Egyptian data passed 
through a Greek sieve as Hekataios wrote.’6 

We must now ask what sort of work takes information from native 
sources and then filters it through Greek philosophical issues. At this 
point it is important to remember the Пер, 'Ynepfopéov.?? The lat- 
ter employed a legendary people in order to present a utopia via 
Greek philosophy. The Аіүохтака takes a real people and tells their 
story through the medium of Greek ethnography shaped by 
philosophical concerns and claims that they are the fount of all civili- 
zation. It is hard not to see the idealistic tendency of a utopia being 
foisted onto a concrete group of people.78 

4. Function. But why? The Пер, 'Yngpfoopéov could well be an ex- 
ercise designed to portray a utopian state within the context of con- 
temporary discussions on the state. But does the Аїурлтака fall into 
the same category? In other words, is it a theoretical treatise or does 
it have a specific historical function? 

We have already seen that Hekataios came to Egypt during the 
reign of Ptolemy I Soter (367/6-283/2).79 Ptolemy became satrap of 


rulers, Would the same claim in Hekataios have the same implications? 

7t F 1 (= Diogenes Laertios 1.10) presents а cosmogony in terms of Greek 
philosophical discussion. Diogenes mentions Hekataios’ views бу te лрдту Пер tijg 
Alyuntiov фідософіас. It would be possible to see a separate work here; however, 
the subject matter of the fragment matches that in Diodoros and it is preferable to 
consider it a brief recapitulation of the Atyurtiaxd. F 3 ( = Diogenes Laertios 1.9) 
claims the gods are yevetoúç and F 4( = Plutarch, De Is. 9) offers a rationalistic ex- 
planation for the name ’Apodv (= Zeus). 

5 Murray, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera and Pharaonic Kingship,"" рр. 152-166, 
esp. рр. 164-166. 

6 The author who has emphasized this most is Werner Jaeger, ‘Greeks and 
Jews: The First Greek Records of Jewish Religion and Civilization," The Journal 
of Religion 18 (1938): 136-137. 

77 Jacoby, RE, s.v., ''Hekataios aus Abdera,” 7:2758, drew attention to the 
parallel between the two works. 

78 As Jacoby, RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios aus Abdera,” 7:2755. 

79 On Ptolemaic Egypt see RE, s.v. “Ptolemais I. Soter," by Hans Volkmann, 
23:1603-1643; M. Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Ptolemaic Egypt,” in The Hellenistic Monarchies and 
the Rise of Rome, ed. by S. A. Cook, Е.Е. Adcock, and М.Р. Charlesworth. САН 
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Egypt in 323 and assumed the title of BactAetc in 304. The difficulty 
lies in determining the relationship of the work to Ptolemy. Was the 
work directed for or against him or neither? If we conceive of the work 
as written on Ptolemy’s behalf, then we must explain how a work 
which is unabashedly nationalistic could support Ptolemy’s aspira- 
tions to recover Alexander’s empire. On the other hand, if we per- 
ceive a negative stance toward Ptolemy, then we must account for 
Hekataios’ alignment with native resistance. 

While the following must be considered tentative, it suggests a 
reasonable rationale for the work. Ptolemy’s power base was Egypt. 
His right to rule was ultimately based on power. This meant that he 
had to reward his army financially and socially in order to maintain 
his source of power. At the same time, he could not successfully ac- 
complish this without the support of the native population. Sheer 
force was obviously inadequate. The Ptolemies needed to buttress 
their sovereignty along several non-military lines including a 
philosophical undergirding.®° 

It appears to be more than coincidental that at the same time 
Ptolemy needed philosophical support for his state, a known 
philosopher should write a philosophically oriented ethnography of 
Egypt. A possible deduction from this is that Hekataios was a court 
writer.8! 

We must now try to make sense of the Агрурнака from this per- 
spective. A court author in this period would have three major con- 
cerns. First, the writer would need to address the Greeks in Egypt 
and demonstrate to them that the Ptolemaic kingdom was the ideal 
state. Second, the same work would need to win the approbation of 
the indigenous power base (i.e., the priests) by celebrating the 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954), 7:109-154, as well as his The So- 
cial and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, 1:255-422, esp. pp. 261-267. 

80 On this see Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Ptolemaic Egypt," pp. 113-114 and Hengel, 
Hellenism and Judaism, 1:18-20. On the concept of kingship, see Erwin В. Goo- 
denough, ‘‘The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,” Yale Classical Studies 
1 (1928): 53-102 and RAC s.v., ‘‘Euergetes,’’ by B. Koetting, 6:848-860, esp. 
850-856. Koetting's summary of the numerous лєрї Вас ас is apposite: "Діє 
wenigen Bruchstücke haben immer den gleichen Inhalt, daß die Könige sich der 
Gerechtigkeit befleifigen u. durch Wohltun sich bewahren müssen." Col. 852. 

8! Diamond, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera,” рр. 117, 139, 140-141, disputes this 
since—in her view—there is no evidence for it and she can not imagine а 
philosopher serving as a press agent. While the evidence is admittedly circumstan- 
tial, it is nonetheless strong. As I will point out below Hekataios was not a simple 
mouthpiece. 
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accomplishments of the native civilization and affirming continuity 
with it. Third, the first two causes could both be bolstered and a 
point made against rival hellenistic kingdoms if Egypt were present- 
ed as the civilization par excellence. 

This is what we have in the А уулпака. The common theme is 
the greatness of Egypt as the mother of all civilization, a claim which 
was echoed by the other hellenistic kingdoms as we will soon ѕее.82 
The priests served as the informants and it was their information 
which became the official account. Their nationalism was neither 
monitored nor censored but exploited.9? Perhaps the insistence that 
the king was subject to law was a bow to them; on the other hand, 
it would also appeal to the Greeks and remove any charge of ob- 
sequiousness from Hekataios.9* Finally, the work was cast in a 
thoroughly Greek mold in an effort to persuade the upper echelon 
to live amicably with those beneath them.®° 

What we have, then, in the Aigyptiaka is the shell of an ethnogra- 
phy. It would, however, be a mistake to call it an ethnography since 
it has undergone extensive alterations in content, form, and espe- 
cially function. It is rather the first decisive step towards apologetic 
historiography. When should we date it? 

5. The Jewish Excursus. The question of date leads us into Heka- 
taios’ comments on the Jews. We have already seen that Hekataios 
had a colonization account which included the Jews (28.2-3). In 
40.3, Diodoros offers a second account of the Jews which he has 


82 Murray, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera and Pharaonic Kingship,”’ р. 166, claimed 
“it began а war of books between the Hellenistic monarchies . . .'' While there were 
competing claims, it goes beyond the evidence to posit direct responses. See below. 

83 [t should be pointed out that in the campaign of Sesoosis we are told: об ибу- 
ov yàp tiv батероу bn’ ’"AAcEavSpou тоб Макеббуос катактпвеїсау хорау елђАвем, 
GAAG Kai туа тбу £0vàv фу Екєїмос ob ларёВалєу elc thv хорах (1.55.3). 

4 Although Ptolemy had not yet assumed the title of king it is worth pointing 
out that this was a topic of importance in Greek discussions on kingship. Cf. 
Goodenough, ‘‘The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,’’ pp. 59-75. 
Murray, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera and Pharaonic Kingship,’’ p. 166, suggests that 
this may have been both the view of the priests and Hekataios. He also points out 
that if the work is dated prior to Ptolemy’s accession, there is no real tension be- 
tween his advice and place in the court since Ptolemy was anxious to be con- 
ciliatory. 

85 Jacoby, RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios aus Abdera,"" 7:2764-2765, recognized the 
need Hekataios had to address both Ptolemy and the Greeks. He urged Ptolemy 
to use his power according to the guidance of philosophy and the Greeks to treat 
the natives with respect and not arrogance. 
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taken from Hekataios.8© The obvious question which arises is: Did 
Diodoros take the account preserved in 40.3 from the Аіуолтака? 
It appears that he did. There are two reasons for this statement. 
First, we know that Diodoros was familiar with the Aiyuntiaká., Se- 
cond, it would be entirely in keeping with Diodoros' methodology 
to withhold an excursus on the Jews from book one in order to be 
able to use it for an introduction to his account of Pompey's cam- 
paign in book forty.9? 

Is it possible to be more specific? I believe that it is. It is natural 
to think that 40.3 must be tied in some way to 1.28.2-3, since both 
texts mention Danaos and the Jews. We have already noted that 
the colonization account of 1.28-29 has been significantly reduced 
by Diodoros. It would certainly be possible to place 40.3 within 
the framework of this section. That it belongs there is confirmed 
by the language of the two texts. 1.28.1 opens with the statement: 
Oi 8' обу Aiyuntio( фасіу Kai peta табта йлоїкіас ллєістас È% 
Alyóntoo kata лісам блавларђуш tiv оікорибупу. 40.3.3 echoes 
with: йуєїто бё тїс блоїкіас 6 провауореодџемос Мовђс ... There 
is, however, a problem: 1.28.2-3, suggests the Jews were colonists 
who set out from Egypt; 40.3.1-2, indicates that they were expelled 
by the Egyptians. Jacoby solved the tension by noting that 40.3 is 
a variant account: the colonization section is designed to glorify 
Egypt as the cradle of all civilization; 40.3 serves a different purpose. 
It displays Egyptian contempt for foreigners.8® The two fit nicely 


86 The fragment preserved as 40.3 is attributed by Photios to Hekataios of 
Miletos. Modern scholars have been loathe to accept this, although see F. 
Dornseiff, ‘‘Antikes zum Alten Testament,” ZAW n.s. 15 (1938): 76 n. 1, who 
defended it on stylistic grounds. Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:46, has shown that it must be 
Hekataios of Abdera. The authenticity of the account should not be doubted 
since—as we will see—the perspective of the account fits Hekataios of Abdera. 

87 Cf, Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:47: ‘‘Diodor hatte sich—offenbar im Gedanken ап 
jüngste Ereignisse—H.'s Judenexkurs bei Seite gelegt, als er die Aigyptiaka für 
sein erstes Buch exzerpierte, um ihn als Einleitung für den Judenkrieg des Pom- 
peius zu verwenden; und er hat ihn nicht kassiert, als er bei Poseidonios, den er 
erst vom 5. Buche an und dann wieder für die Geschichte des 2. Jhdts. aufschlug, 
ebenfalls einen Judenexkurs fand.” Others who link 40.3 to the Aigyptiaka include: 
Francis К. Walton, ‘“The Messenger of God in Hecataeus of Abdera, НТА 48 
(1955): 256 and Albert-Marie Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien 
Testament. SVTP 1 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1970), p. 263. 

88 Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:50-51. Cf. also John С. Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman 
Paganism (Nashville/New York: Abingdon Press, 1972), рр. 28-29. 
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together since a feeling of superiority often breeds disdain for those 
who are considered inferior. 

But how does this relate to the dating of the Aigyptiaka? Fifty years 
ago, Werner Jaeger argued that Hekataios was the first Greek 
author to write on the Jews.9? He based this position on the relative 
dating of Hekataios and Theophrastos (с. 370-288). Jaeger contend- 
ed that the references in Theophrastos’ De lapidibus 24 and 55 to 
those who wrote on the Egyptian kings necessitated a Greek literary 
source. This must be Hekataios since the annals were not available 
until after Manethon. This led him to conclude that Theophrastos’ 
presentation of the Jewish religion in Пер, EdceBeiag was also based 
upon Hekataios. He dated Hekataios’ work to the accession of 
Ptolemy to the kingship, i.e., 305/304 B.C.E. Jaeger's views won 
wide acceptance, ? but have recently been subjected to some 
penetrating criticism.?! M. Stern has attempted to reverse the rela- 
tive priority back to its traditional order by pointing out that both 
the Пері Мвам and the Пер, Ebosfeíac of Theophrastos must be dat- 
ed to around 320-315 B.C. E.?? Since Ptolemy did not take control 
of Egypt until 323 and was not solidly entrenched until 321, depen- 
dence of Theophrastos on Hekataios is ruled out. Oswyn Murray 
has agreed that Jaeger's dating of Hekataios is flawed: only the 
problem is that he did not date him early enough.?? Murray thinks 
that Theophrastos must have used Hekataios in De lapidibus, but not 


89 He first published his views in Diokles von Karystos: Die griechische Medizin und 
die Schule des Aristoteles (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1938), pp. 116-150 and 
then again in ‘‘Greeks and Jews,” pp. 134-136. 

99 Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:48; Arthur Darby Nock, ‘‘The Cult of Heroes," НТК 37 
(1944): 174; and Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1:256. 

91 M. Stern and Oswyn Murray, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera and Theophrastus оп 
Jews and Egyptians,” Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 59 (1973): 159-168. Cf. also 
Diamond, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera,” pp. 197-198, who denies Theophrastos used 
Hekataios. 

92 De lapidibus should be placed c. 315/314 since 59 dates the discovery of cinna- 
bar to 90 years prior to the insignificant archonship of Praxibylos. If Praxibylos had 
been out of office for long, the dating would have had no meaning. Пер! Ебсєвеіас 
appears to be a response to the charge of impiety leveled against Theophrastos in 
319. He thus dates it between 320 and 310. See ibid., pp. 161-162. 

93 Murray offers five arguments: 1. Diodoros 1.84.8 (funeral of the Apis bull) 
should be placed c. 320 since the bulls lived approximately twenty years and a new 
era began in 300. 2. Ptolemy is not called Васідєюс. 3. The Jews always place him 
early. 4. Hekataios does not mention Alexandria which implies that Memphis is 
still the capital—it was until 311/310. 5. Ptolemy paid more attention to native tra- 
ditions in his early days than in his latter ones. Ibid., pp. 164-166. 
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in Пері Ebcsfeíac.?* This means that we should place Hekataios c. 
320-315. Thus the comments of both authors on the Jews should be 
considered contemporary. 

While we may not be able to solve the issue of dependence satis- 
factorily, the discussion does point us to the period of composition. 
We should now be able to establish the boundaries. The terminus a 
quo is 321 when Ptolemy received the satrapy of Egypt from An- 
tipater. I would place the terminus ad quem at 304 when Ptolemy as- 
sumed the royal title. Within these perimeters, I prefer to place 
Hekataios as early as possible. This allows for both the dependence 
of Theophrastos in De lapidibus and matches the early period of 
Ptolemy's rule when he was well-disposed to the Egyptians in an ef- 
fort to consolidate his power base. 


Пері 'Iov6óaíov 


The injection of the Jewish element in the Azgyptiaka leads us to the 
traditions which affirm Hekataios wrote a separate work on the 
Jews. Before we examine those, however, we need to summarize 
what we know Hekataios wrote about the Jews in the Atyuntiaxa. 
The account in 40.3 falls into two halves: 1-3 present the origins of 
the Jews and 4-8 their políteia.99 The initial reaction to reading the 
text is to note how different it is from the biblical гесога.9? Scholars 
have offered three major interpretations to account for these aberra- 
tions: first, the text accurately reflects conditions in Judea at the time 


?* lbid. р. 167. 

95 He is never called Bacucóc by Hekataios. 

96 The text has been abbreviated by the tradents, especially Diodoros. Cf. Jaco- 
by, FGrH, 3a:48. On Photios see Walton, ‘‘The Messenger of God in Hecataeus 
of Abdera,” p. 256 and Diamond, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera,” pp. 5-12. Her treat- 
ment of Diodoros follows on pp. 13-132. She is excessive in her attempts to attribute 
material to Diodoros in my opinion. 

97 Some of the differences may be more apparent than real—there is quite obvi- 
ously more than one way to interpret the biblical data—but those which strike me 
as being different in spirit if not in fact from the biblical text are: the nature of the 
exodus, 1-2 (where in the biblical narrative are the Egyptians concerned about the 
purity of their worship?); the condition of Judea, 2 (the land flowing with milk and 
honey has become a barren waste); the activities of Moses, 3 and 7 (who now not 
only takes the land in person, but founds Jerusalem and the temple, then divides 
the land, and makes forays into foreign territories); the qualifications of the priests, 
4 and 5 (who are not chosen by birth but by virtue); the denial that the Jews ever 
had a king, 5; and the amount of land received by the priests, 7. 
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of the writing®®; second, the interpretatio Graeca of Hekataios has al- 
tered the data®?; and third, the concepts of the text emanate from 
some priestly circles at the time of the composition and have been 
cast in the mold of a Greek politeia. 19 

'The first view may be discarded since there is no evidence to sub- 
stantiate it. The presence of the interpretatio Graeca is undeniable in 
my opinion: the language and the forms are clearly Greek.!°! The 
presentation of the Jewish politeia according to the Greek philosophi- 
cal tradition should not warrant any surprise after we have read the 
Пері “YnepBopéwv and the Ауолиака. The remaining issue 15 
whether the content is due to Hekataios or to Jewish source(s). Do- 
ron Mendels has recently shown that there are numerous parallels 
between 40.3 and the concerns in Ezra-Nehemiah.!0? This opens 
the door to the third possibility. That Hekataios obtained his infor- 
mation from native sources is paralleled by his handling of Egypt. 
We must be careful, however, not to overplay the possibility of a 
Jewish source which provided information to Hekataios that has 
been shaped by internal Jewish debates.!9 As we have already 
seen, the expulsion of the Jews most likely stems from Egyptian not 
Jewish circles. It, therefore, appears most reasonable to conclude 
that Hekataios obtained his expulsion account from Egyptian priests 
and then turned to Jewish priests living in Egypt for information 
about their traditions. He presented this in language and concepts 
intelligible to Greeks. 

To insist that Hekataios has painted his picture of the Jewish | 
politeia via Greek concerns raises the question of whether his portrait 
is positive. A priori we would expect it to be. This is in fact what we 


98 E.g., Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, рр. 58-59, who argues 
from our text that the high priest was the central power in Palestine at this time. 
"There are no satraps. 

99 The best example of this interpretation is that of Jaeger, *'Greeks and 
Jews,” рр. 139-143. Cf. also Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1:255-256. 

100 Doron Mendels, **Hecataeus of Abdera and a Jewish ‘Patrios Politeia’ of 
the Perian Period (Diodorus Siculus XL, 3),’’ ZAW 95 (1983): 96-110. 

101 The most obvious example is the description of Moses who is said to excel 
in the virtues of фрбуєсіс and ёубрєіа, 3. The latter is one of the four cardinal vir- 
tues of Plato (Кер. 433) and the former an important concept in the philosophical 
tradition beginning with Plato and Aristotle. Cf. TDNT, s.v., “фрцу,'' by Georg 
Bertram, 9:221-224, for its use in the tradition. 

102 Mendels, **Hecataeus ої Abdera and a Jewish ‘Patrios Politeia’ of the Per- 
sian Period," pp. 98-110. 

103 Diamond, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera,” рр. 144-159, is guilty of this. 
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generally find in the text. Moses is described as ppovijoet те kai 
avipeig лол) біафЕром (40.3.3). Jewish religion meets the canon of 
Xenophanes: God із not ёудролбцорфос̧.!9 The Jewish state is 
ruled by priests who were selected on the basis of their virtue not 
their birth: a good Platonic politeia.! It is within this positive as- 
sessment that Hekataios also noted a characteristic which would 
later be turned against the Jews, i.e., separatism.!99 The overall 
impression is good, but not perfect.!07 

1. Authenticity. These comments about the Jews are not the only 
ones which are attributed to Hekataios by ancient sources. Pseudo- 
Aristeas 31 (= F 23) tells us that the failure of Greek authors to men- 
tion the Scriptures is 610 то Gyvijv пуа Kai бЕруйу elvai тђу £v абтоїс 
вєсуріам, Фе qnoív "Екатаїос 6 'Apónpitnc. Josephos quotes exten- 
sively from Hekataios whom he avers described the Jews ob napép- 
ус, @АА@ nepi адтфу 'Iovóaíov ovyyéypage PiBAiov in Contra Apio- 
nem 1.183-205; 2.43 (= FF 21 and 22). Finally, Josephos also 
informs us that Hekataios wrote a book on Abraham (A/ 1.159 = 
T Ва) which Clement likewise mentions as кат’ "АВраџоу kai тойс 
Aiyuntioug (Strom. 5.14.113.1-2 = T 8b). These references have 
served as the occasion for a great deal of learned ink in this century. 
Nearly every conceivable position has found an adherent as the fol- 
lowing chart will show. | 

While the multiplicity of views is bewildering, 108 it is important 


104 On Xenophanes’ concept of God see KRS, рр. 168-171. Clement, Strom. 
5.14.109.1 (= KRS 170) summarized his views as: elc дедс, Ev те дєоїсі кої àv- 
врфлола! uéytotoc,/ обті бёдас вуптоїсіу porog obSé vónia. 

105 Cf. Rep. 414C-415D. 

106 This is brought out in 4 (bis) and За. 

107 Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:48-49, makes too much of the negative. 

108 The bibliographic material for the authors is Jacoby, RE, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios 
aus Abdera,” 7:2766-2768 and FGrH, 3a:61-66; Hans Lewy, ‘‘Hekataios von Ab- 
dera лєрї "Iov6aíov,"" ZNW 31 (1932): 117-132; Berndt Schaller, ‘‘Hekataios von 
Abdera über die Juden. Zur Frage der Echtheit und der Datierung,” ZNW 54 
(1963): 15-31; John С. Gager, ''Pseudo-Hecataeus Again," ZNW 60 (1969): 
130-139; Albert-Marie Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testa- 
ment, рр. 262-267; Oswyn Murray, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera and Pharaonic King- 
ship," p. 144; Martin Hengel, ‘‘Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie und ‘Literarische 
Fälschung’ in der jüdisch-hellenistischen Literatur," іп Pseudepigrapha I: 
Pseudopythagorica-Lettres de Platon-Littérature pseudépigraphique juive. Entretiens sur 
l'Antiquité Classique 18 (Genéve: Vandoeuvres, 1972), pp. 301-303, 324-325; Ben 
Zion Wacholder, Eupolemus: A Study of Judaeo-Greek Literature. Monographs of the 
Hebrew Union College 3 (New York: Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, 1974), pp. 266-273 and also his earlier article in EncJud, s.v. ‘‘Hecataeus 
of Abdera,’’ 8:236-237, where he only distinguishes between two instead of three 
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that we determine whether or not the work is authentic. The sig- 
nifance of determining whether or not Hekataios penned any of the 
works lies in tracing the development of the genre. The first issue 
which we must address is how many works are ascribed to Heka- 
taios. In my opinion we must distinguish two separate works. An- 
cient tradents assign them separate names and both the content and 
the spirit of the two are different. The fragment handed down by 
Clement preserves verses under the name of Sophokles which attack 
idolatry.!°9 There is not a suitable place to locate this fragment in 
CA 1.183-204. It could, however, be nicely fitted into a book on 
Abraham which dealt with his monotheism.!!9 Again, the spirit is 
very different: the verses are unmistakably apologetic, while CA 
1.183-204 remains within the orb of ethnographic influence. 

The unabashed apologetic tone of Strom. 5.14.113.1-2, has since 
the days of J.J. Scaliger and R. Bentley raised serious questions 
about their authenticity. The communis opinio is that they are spuri- 
ous, a judgment which appears unassailable. The question naturally 


Pseudo-Hekataion works; Menahem Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Juda- 
ism, 2 vols. (Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1974), 
1:20-24; Nikolaus Walter, ‘‘Fragmente jüdisch-hellenistischer Historiker," in 
Historische und legendarische Erzählungen, Bd. 1, Lig. 2. JSHRZ, ed. W.G. Kimmel 
(Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1976), рр. 144-151; Hans Conzelmann, Heiden: Јидеп- 
Christen: Ausetnandersetzungen in der Literatur der hellenistisch-rómischen Zeit. BHT 62 
(Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1981), рр. 164-168; Emilio Gabba et al., Greek Knowledge 
of Jews up to Hecataeus of Abdera. Protocol of the Colloquy of the Center for Her- 
meneutical Studies in Hellenistic and Modern Culture 40 (Berkeley: The Center 
for Hermeneutical Studies in Hellenistic and Modern Culture, 1981); Jórg-Dieter 
Gauger, ‘‘Zitate in der jüdischen Apologetik und die Authentizitát der Hekataios- 
Passagen bei Flavius Josephus und im Ps. Aristeas-Brief,’’ JSJ 13 (1982): 6-46; 
Сагі К. Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors. Volume 1: Historians. 
Texts and Translations/Pseudepigrapha Series 20 (Chico: Scholars Press, 1983), 
рр. 277-297; Robert Doran, ‘‘Pseudo-Hecataeus,’’ in The Old Testament Pseudepi- 
grapha, 2 vols. ed. by James Н. Charlesworth (Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1983-1985), 2:905-919 (Hereafter abbreviated OTP); Emil 
Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3 vols. Revised and 
edited by Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar, and Martin Goodman (Edinburgh: T.& 
T. Clark, 1973-1986), 3a:671-675 (Note that this reverses the original view of 
Schürer who in the first edition argued that Пері 'ABpápov and Пер! ‘lovdaiwv were 
identical and were the work of a Jewish forger who based his work on that of the 
authentic Hekataios, 3:304-305 [Orig. ed.]); and RAC, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios von 
Abdera,” by Walter Spoerri, 14:275-310. 

109 Clement also cites the verses in Protrepticus 7.74.2, but without mentioning 
Hekataios. 

110 Cf. Walter, JSHRZ, 1:149-150, who thinks the work on Abraham constitut- 
ed a major source for Josephus' retelling of Abraham and offers a reconstruction. 
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arises, if we are certain that ancient Jewish forgers utilized the name 
of Hekataios to give authority to their accounts, could the Пері 
Чоьбаїшу of Josephos be another example? 

Three major considerations have led a significant number of 
researchers to answer affirmatively. Origen tells us that the work of 
Hekataios оп the Jews praised them ёлї tocodtov, фс kai ‘Epévviov 
Фуа бу tà nepi Тообоаіоу ovyypáppati лрфтоу pév дифВалЛау 
єї tob iotopikod ёсті то обуураниа, adding the alternative, Sevtepov 
бё Хбуєм Sti ЕТЛЕр ёстіу абтоб, cikdc abtóv соутрласдо бло тўс 
лара "Їоьбаїсіс тібамбтитос Kai срукататєвеїсва: тд тб 
Adyw.!!! The basis of Herrenios Philo’s ( = Philo ої Byblos, 64-141 
C.E.) doubts is that he can not believe a Greek could write with 
great favor about the Jews, a sentiment which has been shared by 
a good number of moderns. This, however, is clearly not in tune 
with the earliest Greek reports of the Jews. The accounts prior to 
Poseidonios all picture the Jews as a group of philosophers.!!? The 
objection, therefore, tells us more about the age of Herrenios Philo 
than it does about Hekataios.!!3 

The second difficulty is the seeming difference in perspective be- 
tween CA 1.183-204; 2.43 and Diodoros 40.3.!! It is true that the 
account in Josephos is more panegyric than that in Diodoros— 
although the latter can not be construed as negative in any signifi- 
cant way. We should, however, remember the tendencies of the ex- 
tractors themselves along these lines. It would be incredibly naive 
to think that Josephus did not make the most of his source.!!? Fur- 


11 Origen, Contra Celsum 1.15. 

12 This is true of Theophrastos in his Пері Ерсевејас (= GLAJJ n. 4); 
Megasthenes in his Чубіка (= GLAJ/ n. 14); Klearchos of Soli, De somno ( = 
СГА] n. 15); and Hermippos of Smyrna, De Pythagora (= GLAJ/ n. 25). Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism, 1:255-261, has an excellent summary. See also Pilhofer, Pres- 
byteron Kreitton, pp. 73-75. 

13 Lewy, **Hekataios von Abdera Пер Чообаком,"" p. 118 and Gabba, Greek 
Knowledge of Jews up to Hecataeus of Abdera, p. 10. 

114 Schaller, **Hekataios von Abdera über die Juden,” pp. 17-18, lists the fol- 
lowing specifics. 1. Form: Diodoros uses the past narrative while Josephos uses “T” 
and ‘‘we.’’ 2. Content: Diodoros’ account describes the Jewish past history, 
Josephos' Jewish life. 3. Топе: Diodoros' record is objective with some criticism, 
whereas Josephos' has open praise. This has been the decisive factor for Jacoby, 
RE, s.v., ‘‘Hekataios aus Abdera,” 7:2766; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes 
Grecs d'Ancien Testament, p. 263; and Spoerri, КАС, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios von Abdera,” 
14:292. 

115 On Josephos’ tendency in this regard see Gauger, ‘‘Zitate in der jüdischen 
Apologetik und die Authentizitat der Hekataios-Passagen bei Flavius Josephus und 
im Ps. Aristeas-Brief,’’ рр. 9-17. Не remarks on p. 17: ‘‘Dieses Vorgehen, Zitate 
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ther, as we will suggest below, it is entirely possible that Hekataios 
had different reasons for writing the two works and that his emphasis 
changed with the needs of the moment. 

The third and most substantial objection relates to the possible 
anachronisms within the text.!!Ó The strongest of these are: the 
naming of Ezekias as high priest (1.183), priests not Levites receive 
the tithe (1.188), Jewish martyrs under Persian—rather than 
Syrian—rule (1.191), and the statement that Alexander tiv 
Lapapeitw хорау продедпкеу Exew абтоїс dpopoAdyntov (2.43). At 
first glance these appear insurmountable. On closer scrutiny, 
however, we find that each has a possible historical explanation. So 
we now know that there was a priest named Ezekias thanks to a coin 
found at Beth-Zur.!!? Exactly when the priests began receiving the 
tithe and not the Levites is a matter of controversy.!!? Besides, it 
may be asking too much to expect Hekataios to appreciate the dis- 
tinction between the two. On the matter of martyrdom under Persi- 
an rule, both sides must argue e silentio. There are some indications 
that this is historically possible,!!? but it should not be used by 
either side in the question. Finally, it is possible—although not 
provable—that Alexander did reward the Jews for assisting in the 
suppression of the Samaritan insurrection.!?? 


selbst zu kommentieren und ihnen eine andere Richtung zu geben, wird auch bei 
der Vermittlung der Hekataios-Berichte zu beobachten sein.”’ 

116 Schaller, **Hekataios von Abdera über die Juden," p. 18, in presenting the 
case against authenticity includes the number of fortresses (1.197) and the descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem (1.198) in addition to those mentioned in our text. The former 
is too indefinite to be conclusive: šoti yap тфу 'Iovóaíov tà pév 10AXà ёхоророта 
ката tiv хорау ка кора! ,.. The latter can be reversed on Schaller: Would а 
Jewish forger have placed the temple in the center of Jerusalem? Lewy, ''Hekataios 
von Abdera nepi 'Iou6aíov,'' рр. 126-127, argued that this is where a Greek would 
have placed it. Cf. also pp. 128-129. 

17 Cf. Gager, ‘‘Pseudo-Hecataeus Again," pp. 138-139. 

18 Jbid., рр. 137-138. The key primary texts are Jud. 11:13 and Jub. 32:15. 

19 Esth. 3:8. The text is not parallel to our text, but does point out the possibil- 
ity of death for loyal Jews. 

120 The relevant texts are these. Quintus Curtius Rufus 4.8.9, tells us that the 
Samaritans revolted against Alexander. According to Eusebios (Chron. 123d), 
Samaria was given to the Macedonians. It could well be that the Jews assisted and 
were also given a part of Samaria. So Gager, ‘‘Pseudo-Hecataeus Again,” р. 136. 
This may find some support in 1 Macc. 10:30,38; 11:34. The first two texts are 
statements within a letter Demetrios is sending to the Jews in an effort to win them 
over from Alexander Balas. Demetrios renounces taxes in v. 30 and then in v. 38 
adds three territories to Judea, kai тойс треїс уоцобс тойс пробтевеутас тў "Тообаа 
. . . The aorist participle is intriguing. Unfortunately we are several steps away 
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There are a couple of other statements which also deserve atten- 
tion. On the one hand, 1.193 says that Hekataios pratsed the Jews 
for razing foreign temples built within their country. Would a Greek 
do this? On the other hand, would a Jewish author say that the Persi- 
ans carried the Jews off into Babylonian exile (1.194)?!?! 

What we can learn from this summary is that the evidence is not 
conclusive. The missing element in the debate is an analysis of the 
text as a whole. It seems to me that the form and function of the text 
could tell us something about its origin. 

2. Content and Form. 'The text presents the migration of a large 
number of Jews under Ezekias to Egypt (186-189); a description of 
the Jewish people on the basis of their leading characteristic, loyalty 
to theirlaw, and their population (190-194); a description of the land 
(195-199); and Jewish participation in the campaigns of Alexander 
and his successors as illustrated by Mosollamos, the Jewish archer 
who shot the unforeseeing bird of omen (200-204). 

Several items strike us initially. First of all, where could Hekataios 
have obtained his information? The most likely explanation is from 
Ezekias. Just as priests served as the source for the AiyuntiaKá, а 
priest or priests probably provided the information for the Пері 
"Тообаќоу. Second, the text is clearly modeled on ethnography.!?? 
We have a description of the land (195-199), the history of the people 
(186-189; 200-204), and their customs (190-194). It is also interest- 
ing to note that the land is not the first element. This could, of 
course, be due to a number of factors: Josephos' retelling of the text, 
imitation of Hekataios by a forger, or Hekataios’ own pattern as we 
have seen in the Ајурлмака. We should now ask ourselves what 
function this ethnography could serve. 


from the original wording of the letter. The letter was composed in Greek and then 
translated into the Hebrew text which has again been translated into Greek. Since 
Hebrew participles lack tense, we can not lean upon the aorist. There are three 
ways of interpreting the text as it stands: the territories are being recognized as de 
facto Jewish (cf. 2:28); the letter recognizes the claim that Alexander bestowed this; 
or Demetrios is attempting to remove the three nomes from the control of Jonathan 
and assigning them to a Judea which will be ruled by a different high priest of his 
appointing. In any case, it appears that the Jews did have some claim to Samaria. 
Cf. Jonathan Goldstein, Z Maccabees. AB 41 (Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc.. 1976), pp. 410-411. 

121 Lewy, ‘‘Hekataios von Abdera лері "Іорбайшу," р. 126, points out that 
there could be some basis to this. 

122 This was observed by Conzelmann, Heiden-Juden-Christen, р. 168 and 
Spoerri, КАС, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios von Abdera,” 14:291. 
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3. Function. I would like to suggest that this text best fits the 
authentic Hekataios writing on behalf of Ptolemy between 312 and 
302 B.C.E. There are two corroborating lines which lead to this con- 
clusion. We must begin by recalling the political situation Ptolemy 
and Hekataios faced. Ptolemy was given Egypt by Perdikkas in 323 
(Diodoros 18.3.1),!23 but correctly feared that Perdikkas had de- 
signs on ''the gift of the Nile’ himself (18.14.1-2). When Perdikkas’ 
invasion of 321 failed and he was executed by his own men (18.25.6; 
29.1; 33.1-36.7), Antipater reassigned the satrapies with Ptolemy 
again receiving Egypt (18.39.5). Ptolemy now began to solidify his 
territory. One of his first steps was to invade and take Coele-Syria 
in 320 (18.43.1-2). The editorial comment in the text of Diodoros 
summarizes one of his motives with perspicacity: брфу бё ту тє 
фомікту kai thy Kony буодаСоцеупу Lupiav ebovads кешеуас катё 
тїс Афурлтор лолАЙУ cicegépeto слообЙу корієбсаї тобтоу тфу 
tónav.!?* For the next five years, Ptolemy essentially controlled the 
агеа.!25 [n 315, however, circumstances changed. After Antigonos 
refused to accede to the demands of Ptolemy, Lysimachos, and 
Kasander—including Ptolemy’s right to rule Syria (19.57.1)—he 
easily took Syria (19.58. 1-59.3a). His sovereignty over the area was 
not long-lived. In 312 Ptolemy and Seleukos defeated Demetrios at 
the battle of Gaza (19.80.3-84.8). Ptolemy followed up his victory 
by again taking Coele-Syria (19.85.1-86.5), only to lose it 
(19.93.1-7). He finally retook it in 302 (20.113.1-4) and although he 
withdrew on the basis of a ruse, he must have quickly recovered 
since after the battle of Ipsos he maintained control of it despite the 
fact that it was granted to Seleukos in the terms decided upon by the 
victors (21.1.5).126 The fact that he made three different campaigns 


123 The following account is based on the narrative іп Diodoros 18-20. The 
primary source behind Diodoros in this section is Hieronymous of Kardia. On the 
use of additional sources here see Hornblower, Hieronymus of Cardia, pp. 49-75. 

124 The strategic location of this territory for economic reasons should also be 
mentioned. The coastal cities were particularly important. 

75 [n 318 Eumenes wanted to take the coastal area, but was forced to march 
through the land (18.73.2). 

126 Since Ptolemy did not participate in the battle, he did not have a voice in the 
terms agreed upon. Ptolemy, however, was not about to hand over Coele-Syria. 
The text in Diodoros explains Seleukos’ decision to yield to Ptolemy in these words: 
nepi 5£ тйс KofAnc Хоріас бла thv фідіам èni тоб ларбутос pndév лололрауроуйсеєу, 
ботєроу бё Вордєбаєаваї næs хрпотёоу Бату t&v оу toic BovAOHEVOIG tAsovekteiv 
(21.1.5). Although this does not exhaust the reasons why Seleukos gave ground to 
Ptolemy— military concerns must have also played a factor—it does find support 
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to take Coele-Syria suggests that it was of great importance to him. 

How did he treat the inhabitants of this strategic locale? There are 
two different traditions preserved by Josephos.!?" The first is the 
opening comment Josephos ascribes to Hekataios when he ex- 
plains why so many Jews migrated to Egypt: noAAoi тфу йудрфлоу 
лоубаубиємої тђу йлібтпта Kai фідамвроліам тоб Птолєроіоо 
(1.186). This would suggest that Ptolemy openly courted the Jews 
and extended courtesy to them. The second tradition reverses this 
image. According to Agatharchides, Ptolemy entered Jerusalem un- 
der false pretenses on a Sabbath, took control of it, kai лїкр@с Пруєм 
офтћс (AJ 12.4). Are these irreconciliable or may both preserve his 
actions? Victor Tcherikover has shown that the latter is the сазе.128 
He assigns the taking of Jerusalem to 302 and places his kindness 
prior to this. We should also remember that there were undoubtedly 
numerous political views among the residents of Jerusalem: some 
favorable to Ptolemy and some not. He was probably helped by his 
supporters and vented his wrath on his opponents. 

How does this relate to our text? One of the things Ptolemy need- 
ed to accomplish in order to establish himself firmly in Coele-Syria 
was to win the support of at least some of its inhabitants. Is it merely 
coincidental that our text opens with an encomiastic statement on 
Ptolemy by not only Hekataios, but by the highly esteemed Ezekias 
as well (1.189)? The remainder of the text reinforces this view. Early 
in his reign Ptolemy was open to native traditions as the АЕ рлпака 
shows. The section on vópor which emphasizes Jewish loyalty to 
their ancestral law matches the insistence in the Абурлтпака on the 
priestly traditions.!?? The Jews have nothing to fear from Ptolemy: 


in the report of Polybios 5.67.1-13, where the representatives of Antiochos III and 
Ptolemy IV argue over the right to Syria: the position of Antiochos is that he pos- 
sesses it de jure on the basis of the agreement of the kings, while Ptolemy claims that 
it is his de facto by right of occupation and a private agreement between Seleukos 
and Ptolemy I. Cf. Victor Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, trans. by 
S. Applebaum (Jewish Publication Society of America, 1959; reprint ed., New 
York: Athenaeum, 1970), pp. 53-55. 

127 А] 12.4-8 (Agatharchides) and 12.9 (Hekataios). He again sets them 
together in CA 1.186-189 (Hekataios) and 1.210 (Agatharchides). 

28 Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews, рр. 55-58 and his ‘The Po- 
litical Background," in The Hellenistic Age: Political History of Jewish Palestine from 332 
B.C.E. to 67 B.C.E., ed. Abraham Schalit. The World History of the Jewish People 
6 (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1972), pp. 63-67. 

129 It is possible to place the reference in Pseudo-Aristeas 31 within the frame- 
work of this section. The issue is how much of the statement in Pseudo-Aristeas 31 
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he will let them maintain their own traditions.!?? What he wants 
and needs from them ts military support. We know that Jews served 
as soldiers and mercenaries іп Egypt.!?! The clips which we have in 
our text also underscore this point. There must have been a much 
larger section which dealt with the service of Jews in the armies of 
Alexander and Реојету .!32 Why? Could this have been an appeal 
of some sort? 

We may now offer a tentative reconstruction of the Sitz Im Leben 
of the Пері 'Iovóaíov. Following the battle of Gaza (1.184) but be- 
fore he took Jerusalem in 302, Ptolemy commissioned Hekataios to 
write an ethnography on the Jews in an effort to win support among 
them. The tone was, therefore, positive, but stops well short of 
celebrating the Jews as the mother of all civilization as we would 
expect a Jewish forger to do and as later Jews did.!?? It reassured 


should be attributed to Hekataios. Lewy, ''Hekataios von Abdera лєрї ‘lovdaiwv,”’ 
pp. 119-120, argued that Hekataios had only stated that the Jews had holy writings 
and that Pseudo-Aristeas made the connection between their holiness and the si- 
lence of Greek authors. If he is right, then we should consider Pseudo-Aristeas 31 
to refer to the authentic Hekataios. So also Walter, JSHRZ, 1:146 and Gauger, 
*'Zitate in der jüdischen Apologetik und die Authentizität der Hekataios-Passagen 
bei Flavius Josephus und im Ps. Aristeas-Brief,"" pp. 36-38. 

130 The treatment of the laws in this connection is particularly important. Gau- 
ger, "Zitate in der jüdischen Apologetik und die Authentizität der Hekataios- 
Passagen bei Flavius Josephus und im Ps. Aristeas-Brief,’’ р. 31, has pointed out 
that the perspective is not what we would expect from a Jewish author. ‘Опа diese 
Beobachtung ist m.E. cine der wichtigsten, die gegen einen Fálscher Ps. Hekataios 
sprechen. Denn ein jüdischer Propagandist hatte die Gelegenheit nicht vorüber ge- 
hen lassen, auf den Gehalt dieser убио! einzugehen, um das Verhalten als lohnend 
hinzustellen, sie als gottgegeben, rein, tiefsinnig hinzustellen, die вора, gar 
cogía seines Volkes zu preisen, um so in einer Schrift, die (anders als Ш. Makk.) 
nach außen wirken sollte . . . das Festhalten an diesen Gesetzen gegenüber einer 
unwissenden Umwelt als notwendig, richtig, einzig móglich darzubieten. Nichts 
davon bei unserem Autor."' 

13! The best known example is, of course, Elephantine. See Bezalel Porten, Ar- 
chives from Elephantine: The Life of an Ancient Jewish Military Colony (Berkeley/Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1968), pp. 28-42. The Greek papyri also sup- 
port this observation. Cf. Victor Tcherikover, ed. Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, 3 
vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957-1964), 1:11-15. Other authors 
who testify to the presence of Jewish soldiers in Egypt are: Pseudo-Aristeas 13, 37; 
Ш Macc. 6:25; Josephos, А] 12.8, 47; 13.285-286, 349. 

132 Josephos implies this in his opening editorial comment: ёт ye piv би Kal 
"АХєвйубра тб Васлї ovvectpatevoavto кої peta табта toig блабдуок абтоб 
цєнарторткеу (CA 1.200). 

33 Wacholder, Eupolemus, р. 273, thinks that Pseudo-Hekataios is an analogue 
to Berossos and Manethon. Ї see a major contrast between what Hekataios claims 
for the Jews and what Berossos claims for the Babylonians and Manethon for the 
Egyptians. 
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the Jews that they could maintain their life-style, but made it clear 
that historically this meant service in the army. The work would 
have been aimed at the leading Jews in Egypt, e.g., people like the 
priest Ezekias who were in positions of power and influence. The 
positive portrayal would also have aided in helping the Jews to estab- 
lish themselves in Egypt. Respect and acceptance should belong to 
a nation with such an illustrious tradition. 

If this analysis is correct, then we have a second witness from 
Hekataios on how ethnography can be exploited for political pur- 
poses. It would also provide an adequate basis for thinking of the 
work аз a separate volume.!?* Statements such as the razing of the 
temples should probably be attributed to a later Jewish tradent.!?? 
If my conclusion about authorship is not sound, then we should con- 
sider Pseudo-Hekataios to be a later Jewish author who serves as an 
example of an apologetic historian heavily influenced by Greek eth- 
nography. In either case, the fragments demonstrate the close con- 
nection between Greek ethnography and apologetic historiography. 


Significance 


The importance of Hekataios for subsequent writers is immense.!?6 


The Ајуолпака not only set out a new form of ethnography, but 
stands as the first of a group of works which champion an individual 
nation or people over against all others. His attention to the Jews 
would not be forgotten by them. It helped to set in motion the tradi- 
tion which we will trace in chapters five and six.!?? 


134 The greatest problem with considering the work a separate volume is the 
way that Josephus introduces it. If Josephus has kept the order, then the work 
opened with a reference to the battle of Gaza. Gauger, ‘‘Zitate in der jüdischen 
Apologetik und die Authentizitát der Hekataios-Passagen bei Flavius Josephus und 
im Ps. Aristeas-Brief,’’ pp. 26-27 does not believe an independent work could have 
such an opening. It is possible, however, if the work began by relating the strong 
and positive Jewish ties to Ptolemy in the migration after the battle. 

133 So also Stern, GLAJJ, 1:24 and the revised Schürer, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3a:673. 

36 Murray, ‘‘Hecataeus of Abdera and Pharaonic Кіпозбір," p. 167, wrote: 
“His book, so complete and so well documented, immediately became and re- 
mained the standard work on Egypt, and a model for the new Hellenistic historiog- 
raphy of native cultures; its fusion of the traditions of philosophy and historical eth- 
nography with local tradition was more complete than that in any previous work 
and set a standard for the next two centuries.’’ Cf. also RAC, s.v. ‘‘Hekataios von 
Abdera,” by W. Spoerri, 14:286-288. 

137 Cf. Ibid., 14:289-290: ''Der in jüdisch-hellenistischen Kreisen gängigen 
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MEGASTHENEs!?8 
Life 


The gauntlet which Hekataios threw down did not lie long on the 
ground. One of the first to seize it was a philosopher-ambassador of 
Seleukos. As with most ancient figures, we know very little about 
Megasthenes. What we do know, however, is important for our un- 
derstanding of his work. Clement tells us that he was a contem- 
porary of Seleukos Nikator (c. 351-281 B.C.E.) (T 1). He served 
two ambassadorial missions according to ancient testimony. He ap- 
parently first went to Sibyrtios, the satrap of Arachosia (TT 2a, 
5а).139 He must have proved to be a successful diplomat since we 
learn that he was also sent to Sandrakottos ( - Chandragupta), the 
king of India and founder of the Mauryan empire (T 2a, 2b, 2c. Cf. 
also Е 5).!99 Although the text of Arrian 5.6.2 (= Т 2a) can be 
interpreted to mean that he went numerous times to Chandragutpa 
in Palimbothra!*! or that he conversed frequently with him while in 
Palimbothra, it is his presence in India which is important for his 
work.1*? 

We can establish the termini for his visit with some certainty. The 
terminus a quo is the treaty which Seleukos made with Chandragupta 
(c. 305) in which he ceded the Kabul valley and the areas west of the 


These von der direkten bzw. indirekten Abhangigkeit der Griechen von den Juden 
in Weisheit u. Kultur entspricht griechischerseits bei Diod. Sic. 1 bzw. H. die Her- 
leitung griechischer Weisheit, Kultur u. Religion aus Аруріеп." 

138 "The most important works on Megasthenes are E.A. Schwanbeck, Megasthe- 
nis Indica (Bonn, 1846); Trüdinger, ‘‘Studien zur Geschichte der griechisch- 
römischen Ethnographie,” pp. 74-77; КЕ, s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,’’ by О. Stein, 
15:230-326; B.C.J. Timmer, ‘‘Megasthenes en de Indische Maatschappij'* (Dis- 
sertation, Amsterdam, 1930); FGrH, 715 [I have used Jacoby’s text for my discus- 
sion.]; В.С. Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India (Calcutta: K.L. Mukhopad- 
hyay, 1960); Allan Dahlquist, Megasthenes and Indian Religion: А Study in Motives and 
Types (Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1962); and KP, s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,’’ by 
J.D.M. Derrett, 3:1150-1154. 

139 On Sibyrtios and Arachosia see Edwyn Robert Bevan, The House of Seleucus, 
2 vols. (London: Edward Arnold, 1902; reprint ed., New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 1966), 1:271. 

140 On Seleukos’ relationship to India see Bevan, The House of Seleucus, 
1:292-299. 

141 Palimbothra із also mentioned by Strabon 2.1.9 (= Т 2c). It is Pataliputra 
or the modern Patna. 

142 The text reads: лоАА@к1с бё Хбуєі dgikéc0o: napa Хаубракоттоу tov 'Ivbàv 
Вас\Аёа. For arguments pro and con see Stein, RE, s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,”’ 
15:233-234. 
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Indus in return for peace and the guarantee of the free flow of 
trade.!*? The terminus ad диет is obviously the death of Chan- 
dragupta in the first twelve years of the third century.!** 
Megasthenes was sent to the Indian capital to maintain ties and en- 
sure the economic well-being of Seleucid concerns.!* 

Megasthenes used his time in Palimbothra for other reasons as 
well. He traveled some, although as Arrian says: 0065 Meyac0Évng 
NOAA SoKéet por £ngA6civ tis “Ivd@v xópnc (Ind. 5.3 = T 2b). 146 
Strabon tells us that both Megasthenes and Deimachos who were 
sent on missions блордуйрата бе тїс алобпшас katéAutov тофта 
(2.1.9 = Т 2c). This suggests that Megasthenes’ Чубіка should be 
dated in the first score of the third century. His record provided the 
Greeks with a full description of India and also enables us to see what 
happened to one strand of ethnography after the conquests of 
Alexander. 


Чубука 


1. Textual Problem. As we should expect, Megasthenes’ work has not 
survived intact down to the present. Besides scattered fragments, 
we have three authors who preserve a condensed version of Me- 
gasthenes’ “убік: Diodoros Sikelos 2.35-42, Strabon 15.35-60, 


143 The terms of the agreement are mentioned by Strabon 15.2.9 and include 
an intermarriage and Chandragupta giving Seleukos 500 elephants. There must 
have also been commercial considerations involved since the overland trade routes 
of the Seleukid empire were at stake. On the trade routes and their importance for 
this relationship see Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
World, 2:459-461, as well as his ‘‘Syria and the Базі," in The Hellenistic Monarchies 
and the Rise of Rome, CAH, 7:173-176; and W.W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, 3rd 
ed. revised with С.Т. Griffith (1952; reprint ed., New York: Meridian, 1974), pp. 
241-244. 

144 Stein, RE, s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,’’ 15:232, places it between 303 and 292 
while Dahlquist, Megasthenes and Indian Religion, p. 9, puts it at 302-288. 

145 On India at the time of Megasthenes see J. Allan, T. Wolseley Haig, and 
Н.Н. Dowell, The Cambridge Shorter History of India (Reprint ed., Delhi: S. Chand 
& Co., 1969), pp. 31-41. 

146 Stein, RE, s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,”’ 15:233, attempted to locate his travels 
more specifically. He wrote: ‘‘Daraus folgt, даћ der griechische Gesandte sich 
dauernd in Pataliputra aufgehalten, seine freie Zeit zu Beobachtungen, Erkun- 
digungen und kleineren Reisen verwendet haben wird, wie seine Nachrichten er- 
kennen lassen. Wenn ihn diese Reisen auch nicht weit über die heutige Provinz 
Bengalen hinausgeführt haben werden, óstlich vom Ganges schon gar nicht, 
wahrend er die westlich gelegenen Gebiete bei der Durchreise wenigstens óber- 
flachlich kennengelernt hatte, so mufi er doch an diesem groften Strom und über 
ihn genauere Erkundigungen eingezogen haben . . ."' 
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and Arrian "убікт 1-17. That these three preserve Megasthenes 
may be easily proven: Strabon and Arrian frequently cite him by 
name as their source. The account in Diodoros is so similar that he 
is clearly using the same source. It would, however, be incredibly 
naive to expect the three sources to concur in their presentations. 
They clearly do not extract from Megasthenes verbatim et litteratim. 
Our first task is to decide what we may consider authentic. 

As we have seen, Diodoros does not simply cite his sources, but 
freely supplements them with additional material.!*? It is also cer- 
tain that Arrian has injected material from Eratosthenes and Near- 
chos into the first half of his 'Iv8tri.!*8 Strabon likewise makes it 
clear that he is combining sources as he offers his version of In- 
dia.!49 The question thus becomes how to disentangle Megasthenes 
from the accounts. O. Stein argued that Megasthenes should be 
reconstructed on the basis of the account in Strabon.!?? This, 
however, is too simplistic for the evidence. It is so because while the 
three differ, they also have a significant amount in common. Since 
we do not need to establish the :5sissima verba of Megasthenes but 
only the basic content of his work, I have set out the three texts in 
a chart (p. 95). If a common pattern emerges—as it does—I will use 
it to reconstruct the basic lines and material of Megasthenes' 
work.!5! A few words are in order to explain the chart. I have set 


1? For Diodoros’ use of Megasthenes in this matter cf. Stein, RE, s.v. 
**Megasthenes,"' 15:267-269 and Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, pp. 
463-464. 

148 Arrian summarized his use of sources for the first half of his Тубикй in these 
words: тадта uot алохрпћ 660100001 блер Чубфу, 60a ууюршотата Мбарубо те каї 
Меуасбвеутс, Soxinw бубре, áveypayátnv . . . He explicitly cites Eratosthenes, 3.1; 
Ktesias, 3.6; Onesikritos, 3.6; 6.8; and Nearchos, 3.6; 11.7; 15.1, 4, 8, 10, 11; 
16.1, 4. For Arrian’s use of Megasthenes see Philip А. Stadter, Arrian of Nicomedia 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1980), pp. 115-132, but es- 
pecially pp. 115-124. He attributes 2.1-3.8 to Eratosthenes (p. 120) and 6.4-9 and 
15.1-17.7 to Nearchos (pp. 121 and 123 respectively). 5.1-6.3 is Arrian's own 
digression on his sources. He ascribes 4.3-12; 7.1-9.12; 11.1-14.9 to Megasthenes. 
He argues that Arrian did follow the basic order of Megasthenes (p. 119). Cf. also 
the comments of P. A. Brunt in his edition of Arrian, Anabasis Alexandri et Indica. 2 
vols. LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983), 2:447-449. 

149 This is especially evident in 15.1.35, 37, 43, 68. He explicitly mentions 
Krateros, 15.1.35; Onesikritos, 15.1.43, 45; Nearchos, 15.1.43, 44, 45; Aristobu- 
los, 15.1.45; Simonides and Pindar, 15.1.57; and Timagenes, 15.1.57. 

150 Stein, RE, s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,’’ 15:267-273. 

151 The conclusion of Timmer, ‘‘Megasthenes en de Indische Maatschappij,” 
р. 312 apud Dahlquist, Megasthenes апа Indian. Religion, р. 35, is worth quoting: 
**Megasthenes terminology is best preserved in Strabo and Diodorus, the construc- 
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the texts out in the order in which they appear without attempting 
to favor the sequence of one version over the others. In order to help 
determine what Strabon and Arrian directly attribute to 
Megasthenes, I have placed an asterisk beside the references where 
there is either an explicit citation or where continued oratio obliqua 
make it certain that they are quoting from him. For the sake of com- 
pleteness, I have included some elements which are doubtful— 
although possible. My working hypothesis is that we may consider 
those passages which are either directly attributed to Megasthenes 
(and their parallels) or are attested by more than one author as 


authentic. 152 
Megasthenes 

Content D.S. 2 Strabon 15 Arrian Ind. 
1. Shape of India 35.1 

2. Size of India 35.2 1.11-12* 3.6-7* 
3. Fertility 35.3-36.7 1.20" 9.8" 

4, Rivers 37.1-7 1.35" 4.2-6* 
5. Animals (35.3b-4) 1,37" 

6. Silas River 1.38" 6.2-3" 
7. Autochthonous & Isolated 38.1 1.6" 5.4-7;9.12* 
8. Earliest Inhabitants 38.2 7.1-3* 
9. Dionysos Myth 38.3-6 1.7" 7.4-8.3* 
10. Herakles Myth 39.1-4 1.7* 8.4-9.8* 
11. Historical Summary 9.9-12 
12. Burial Customs 10.1 

13. Palimbothra (39.3) 1.36 10.5-7* 
14. No Slavery 39.5 1.54* 10.8-9 
15. Seven Castes 40.1-41.5 1.39-41,46-49* 11.1-12.9 
16. Elephants 42.1-2 (Cf. 35.4) 1.42-43 13.1-14.9 
17. Ants 1.44* 15.5-6 
18. Officials 42.3-4 1.50-52 

19. Моно! 1.53-55" 
20. даоцйста 1.56-57" 
21. Philosophers 1.58-60,68" 


2. Content and Form. The agreement demonstrated in the chart sug- 
gests that Megasthenes commented on the land of India, its history, 
and customs. This impression is reinforced by our ability to fit the 


tion of his work by Arrianus and Diodorus, and the construction of the fragments 
by Strabo.” 

152 | recognize that it is possible that both authors drew from a different com- 
mon source, but do not believe such took place in this case. 
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other fragments Jacoby collected into this framework.!?? We are 
clearly looking at a work which has been shaped by ethnographic 
concerns. 

This immediately raises the issue of sources.!?* Megasthenes was 
by no means the first Greek to write on India. He was preceded by 
Ktesias, the Greek physician at the Persian court,' as well as 
Herodotos. He also had several contemporaries who wrote either 
before or at the same time he did: Nearchos, the close friend of Alex- 
ander, sailed from the Indus to the Tigris and left an account!™®; his 
lieutenant, the Cynic philosopher Onesikritos, also wrote a record 
which makes Alexander a Cynic philosopher and Kulturbringer'5’; 
and possibly Patrokles, the Greek commander at Babylon under 
Seleukos and Antiochos 1,158 

Was Megasthenes influenced by the tradition and to what extent? 
While it is very probable that Megasthenes knew Ktesias and the 
Alexander historians, we need only establish his tie with the tradi- 
tion for our purposes. À comparison of Herodotos 3.98-106 with the 
Чубіка reveals the following common topics: 


Subject Herodotos Megasthenes 
1. Eat the infirm. 3.99 5. 15.1.56 
2. Copulate in open. 3.101.1 S. 15.1.56 
3. Gold-digging ants. 3.102-105 S. 15.1.44 
4. Size of the animals. 3.106.2 DS 2.35.3 
5. Wool bearing trees. 3.106.3 А. 7.3 


I have intentionally called these topics because there are numerous 
differences in the details. Megasthenes says that the first two убио 
are true of people who inhabit the Caucasus. The records of the 
celebrated цбриткеєс are close. Megasthenes’ account could be a 
condensation of that of Herodotos with one exception: Herodotos 


153 | only refer to the fragments which do not have a direct parallel to the three 
major texts. Fragments which may be connected with the land are FF 22, 24, and 
26. F 1 is historical and F 3 summarizes Megasthenes’ claim that philosophy began 
with the barbarians. F 2 relates to customs and FF 7, 25, 28, 29, 30 all treat 
Oavpacia. On the order of the work see below on form. 

154 Fora general treatment see Stein, RE, s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,’’ 15:236-267. 

55 FGrH 688. 

156 FGrH 133. 

157 FGrH 134. 

158 FGrH 712. 
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says that the Indians steal the gold the ants have dug up in the mid- 
dle of the day when it is hot and the ants are underground; 
Megasthenes claims that the Indians set out pieces of meat in order 
to lure the ants away from their holes. The final two references are 
close, but are much too brief to be definitive. It is not possible to say 
that Megasthenes lifted his text directly from Herodotos, although 
the agenda set by his predecessor was influential enough that he fol- 
lowed 16.159 

Perhaps of even greater importance is the fact that Megasthenes 
basically follows the methodology of Herodotos. That is to say, he 
practiced autopsy—particularly in his description of the land and 
customs—and reported what the Brahmans told him about Indian 
Ше. 160 This closely matches Herodotos’ practice and differs from 
that of Hekataios who downplayed anything but priestly tradi- 
поп. 15! At the same time, this incurred the criticism of successors 
who found his uncritical reporting to be inadequate. Eratosthenes 
and Strabon both accuse him of recording myths.!9? Arrian, who 
does hold him in some esteem, nevertheless has doubts as he indi- 
cates in his recounting of the ants: àÀAà Meyao@évng te акођу 
&nnyéetai. 163 Nor has the debate been limited to antiquity. It is still 
an issue among scholars. !64 


159 Stein, RE, s.v. *"Megasthenes,"' 15:237-239, explains their similarities on 
the basis of ‘‘eine einheimische Uberlieferung.” 

1€? Tt may not be possible to determine what came from previous Greek ac- 
counts and what stems from indigenous sources. The only point I wish to make here’ 
is that Megasthenes, like Herodotos, made use of both. 

161 Megasthenes did not, however, practice lotopía with the care of Herodotos. 

162 Strabon 2.1.9; 15.1.7 and then 15.1.57 and 58 respectively. 

163 Ind, 15.7. 

164 There is а good survey by J.D.M. Derrett, KP, s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,”’ 
3:1150-1151. Megasthenes found his first substantial modern supporter in Schwan- 
beck, Megasthenis Indica, р. 76, whose statement has been very influential: Nam etsi 
geographica Graecorum scientia postea demum perfecta est, tamen Indiae cognitio 
iam Megasthenis libris ad summam perfectionem ita pervenit, ut qui postea de 
India scripserunt, ad veritatem tanto proprius accedant, quanto accura- 
tius Megasthenis Indica sequantur. Truesdell S. Brown, ‘The Reliability of 
Megasthenes,’’ American Journal of Philology 76 (1955): 18-33, has an excellent sum- 
mary of Megasthenes' relationship to earlier Greek sources on pp. 32-33: 1. 
Megasthenes does correct Greek sources by his own experience. 2. He is not critical 
about his sources. Once Megasthenes leaves the India he knows personally, we can 
not be sure that he is following the best possible source. Specific studies include 
Timmer, ‘‘Megasthenes en de Indische Maatschappij,” on Indian society and 
Dahlquist, Megasthenes and Indian Religion, on the Dionysos and Herakles myths who 
concludes on p. 289: ''In matters of religion, as in all else, Megasthenes has given 
us the Indians' point of view, whether or not it agreed with that of the Greeks."' 
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Whether we decide for or against Megasthenes’ reliability, he is 
clearly indebted to the Greek ethnographic tradition. We must now 
ask what he has done with the tradition. Megasthenes began in stan- 
dard Ionic fashion by describing the land with its boundaries, fertili- 
ty, rivers, and animals. He offered an historical summary, but 
unlike the Ionic tradition did not—if our reports are representa- 
tive—merely summarize the royal traditions, but concentrated on 
the emergence of culture through the two myths. His presentation 
of the myths differs from both the tradition and what we have seen 
in Hekataios. Greek gods or demi-gods are the founders of civiliza- 
tion in India.!65 This does not, however, mean that Indian culture 
is strictly derived from Greek since philosophy existed among the In- 
dians prior to the Greeks.!96 'T'he nomoi witness both continuity and 
change in the tradition: he reports on the customary topics with a 
keen eye on даоџбала, but like Hekataios heavily emphasizes the 
structure of the society. As Hekataios had done with the Jews, he 
found a key hermeneutical virtue by which he presented the Indians, 
ånìótng.!® Indian society falls into seven groups with an inor- 
dinate amount of attention given to philosophers. We are clearly 
looking at a work which has been shaped by ethnographic concerns, 
but one which has undergone a metamorphosis. 


165 The identification of these gods has been the occasion of a great deal of liter- 
ature. The major issue is: Should we identify one of these with Krishna? Dahlquist, 
Megasthenes and Indian Religion, identifies Dionysos with Munda Dema and Herakles 
with Indra. He argues that this reflects conditions in India at the time of 
Megasthenes on p. 283: ‘‘But Megasthenes witnessed a different situation; on the 
one hand he saw the dwellers on the plains, worshippers of Indra, who were Aryans, 
and on the other the hill-men, non-Aryans, belonging to a variety of races and 
speaking a variety of languages. No mention is made of Hinduism. In short, the 
situation was not unlike that which we imagine to have existed soon after the time 
of the Aryan invasions, with a sharp distinction drawn between Aryans and non- 
Aryans.” 

їв Clement, Strom. 1.15.72.5 (F 3), quotes Megasthenes in a now famous раз- 
sage: блаута убутої ta лєрї pvoews eipnuéva napa toic àpxaiois Aéyerat kai napa 
toig Ко тїс "ЕХЛабос фідовофобоі, tà иёу nap’ Чубоїс бло tóv Врахийуюу, та 58 
£v тў Хор бло t&v калоррёуоу 'Iovbaíov. Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos, р. 141, 
thought that the comparison between Jews and Brahmans went back to Megas- 
thenes and then entered the stream of popular presentation. Ап interesting twist 
of history is that Megasthenes' Чубіка may have served as a source of influence for 
Porphery and Neo-Platonic thought. Cf. John J. O'Meara, ‘‘Indian Wisdom and 
Porphyry's Search for a Universal Way,” in Neoplatonism and Indian Thought, edited 
by R. Baine Harris. Studies in Neoplatonism: Ancient and Modern 2 (Norfolk, 
Virginia: International Society for Neoplatonic Studies, 1982), pp. 10-12. 

167 Strabon 15.1.53-54. Strabon's version has several terms to suggest this way 
of life, but the basic concept is the same. 
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We are now in a position to attempt a reconstruction of the work. 
If we follow the lead of the three major witnesses, we could easily 
deduce the general pattern of the second book of Herodotos: land, 
history, and vópor—with the latter two changing positions. How- 
ever, there is a problem. We possess three fragments which claim to 
come from a specific book of Megasthenes' work. F 2 deals with eat- 
ing habits and comes from book two. F 3 is the well-known claim 
that philosophy did not originate with the Greeks and belongs to 
book three. F 1 is historical in nature and should be assigned to the 
fourth Боок.!68 We now know that we have a four-volume work (at 
minimum) with a уброс in the second book, philosophy in the third, 
and history in the fourth. The first book must have dealt with the 
land as the major fragments suggest. 

The problem which confronts us is that the two schema do not 
match. F 2 seems to be related to Strabon 15.1.53, where the eating 
of дрьбам is again mentioned; a position which could not reflect the 
second book if Strabon is following the order of the original. This 
can be easily resolved by realizing that Strabon does not strictly fol- 
low Megasthenes' order.!5? The more difficult problem is that Di- 
odoros and Arrian both place the archaeologiai before the nomoi. We 
could claim that both violate the order of the Vorlage or that they have 
an intermediate Vorlage which has condensed the account of 
Megasthenes' original, but there is no real evidence to support such 
a claim. It seems more reasonable to me, to split the archaeologiai off 
from the historical section and place it earlier in the Тубика than the: 
fourth book. Thus I would reconstruct it as follows:!7° 


168 "There is а problem with the text here. The manuscripts read fourth, but 
Jacoby thought it should read first. It would be easy to see how an Alpha could be- 
come a Delta in uncial script. However, I can not see that Jacoby really gains any- 
thing from the transposition and prefer to follow the manuscripts. 

169 This is supported by our chart where there is more agreement between Di- 
odoros and Arrian in structure. 

170 My reconstruction is thus different from that of Stein, RE, s.v. 
‘‘Megasthenes,”’ 15:272, who offers the following: 1. Buch: Geographie, Fauna 
und Flora, Ethnographie. 2. Buch: Sitten, Stádte, Prasiermonographie, Beamtun- 
gen. 3. Buch: Gesellschaft, Philosophie. 4. Buch: Archäologie, Mythen und 
Geschichte. He has been followed by Godfrey Louis Barber, The Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, 2nd ed., s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,’’ and Derrett, KP, s.v. ‘‘Megasthenes,”’ 
3:1151. 
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Book One: Land 

Book Two:  Archaeologiai and Customs 
Book Three: Society and Philosophy 
Book Four: History 


This is not as radical as it may first appear since the origins are cul- 
tural origins and the лото: could be seen as a continuation of what 
Dionysos and Herakles originated, e.g., Dionysos did after all give 
the Indians seed and the knowledge of cultivation, a gift which could 
be carried on by customs of eating. 

More importantly, Megasthenes presented India via the interpreta- 
tio Graeca. He thus calls Indian officials by Greek names!?! and uses 
Greek philosophy—as Hekataios had done—as a prism through 
which Indian society was refracted.!7? This is proven beyond doubt 
by the statement of Strabon (15.1.59) that Megasthenes says about 
the Brahmans лєрї лодАбум бё toig “EAAnow dpodotsiv. He then 
proceeds to enumerate some of the touchstones of Greek philosophy. 
The issue is not whether he utilizes Greek concepts, but to what 
extent they color his picture. 

3. Function. Another way of phrasing the last question is to ask 
why Megasthenes wrote as he did. As an ambassador, he was in a 
position to inform his Greek audience about the land which held so 
much fascination for them and which was of strategic, political and 
economic importance for the Seleukid kingdom. Cultural exchange 
is an admittedly anachronistic term, but is part of what his work is 
about. The work served for several centuries as a—if not the—major 
repository of Greek knowledge about India. 

Yet this does not fully explain the text as it stands. Why does he 
tie Indian religion to Greek gods? Is this simply a convenient device 
to enable Greek readers to relate to Indian religion or is something 
more afoot? O. Stein pointed out Alexander's close connections to 
the two gods and suggested that this was a way of presenting Alex- 
ander as a Кийитфтіпрет. 173 While this is possible, it must overcome 
the fact that the text clearly dates the rise of civilization in India prior 
to that in Greece. Elias Bickerman, on the other hand, has con- 


7! Cf. Stein, RE, s.v. ‘“Megasthenes,’’ 15:280-284. 

172 Thid., 15:275-280, who compares it with Plato's ideal state and concludes 
that while an imposition of Plato ‘‘ist zwar nicht erweisbar, jedoch auch nicht ganz 
von der Hand zu weisen.” (280) 

173 Stein, RE, s.v. **Megasthenes,"' 15:276, 
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tended that only the Greeks attempted to construct a pre-history. 
The task of a historian was to graft barbarian origins onto the most 
suitable branch of Greek pre-history. This preserved the 
Hellenocentric view of the world which comprised the unifying glue 
of the Hellenistic world.!?* Since this was such a common practice 
I am inclined to accept Bickerman’s suggestion. 

We still need to account for the fact that Indian culture was older 
and that India was a society ruled by philosophers. While 
Megasthenes is not as overt as Hekataios in claiming Egypt to be the 
mother of all civilization, he makes it very plain that India has claims 
of her own. Is he directly responding to Hekataios? There is no 
direct evidence that he was. There are some indirect factors which 
may suggest that Бе угаз. 175 We have already seen that Hekataios' 
Aiyvntiaká antedates Megasthenes’ Чубікй by at least twenty 
years. An official work written by a fellow philosopher in a compet- 
ing kingdom would have attracted some attention in rival centers. 
While there are no direct repartees in the fragments which we have, 
there are some similarities: both employ philosophy as a means of 
heightening the image of their respective societies and both claim 
precedence for their countries of residence. Whether Megasthenes 
is responding directly to Hekataios or whether both serve as witness- 
es to a common milieu, Egypt was no longer the only competitor in 
the bid for cultural superiority: India has now made her case. 


Significance 


Megasthenes thus takes his place along side that of Hekataios as a 
Greek who not only admired foreign culture, but was willing to 
present this culture with its claims of superiority to the ancient 
world. 


SUMMARY 


While the Persian empire had opened the eyes of Greeks to other 
peoples, the conquests of Alexander opened the doors to their lands. 
Just as Ionian philosophy had enabled early ethnographers to look 
at the world in an empirical way, the expansion of philosophy gave 


174 Elias J. Bickerman, “Origenes Gentium,” Classical Philology 47 (1952): 
65-81. 
175 So also Murray, ‘‘Herodotus and Hellenistic Culture," p. 208. 
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Hellenistic ethnographers specific categories and standards by 
which to judge their material. These shifts can be clearly seen by 
comparing the authors of the last two chapters. Hekataios of Miletos 
and Herodotos were both aristocratic travelers; Hekataios of Abdera 
and Megasthenes were court philosophers who lived in the lands 
they described. The result was an expansion and renewal of eth- 
nography. 

The expansion is attested in the new ethnographies. While the 
basic categories remained in place, the prism of philosophy and 
openness to native sources (Hekataios of Abdera) helped to create 
an enthusiasm to describe an ethnos in idealistic terms and to press 
native claims over and above the claims of the author’s own patria. 
Not surprisingly this competitive spirit appeared at the same time 
as rival Hellenistic kingdoms established themselves. This created a 
double-edged field of competition: native vs. Hellenic and native vs. 
native. 

In spite of the tendency attested in both Hekataios and Mega- 
sthenes to honor their new homeland, they remained indubitably 
Greek. Both the questions they asked and the form in which they 
wrote their answers bear the unmistakable imprint of Hellenism. 
One wonders what the priests who provided the answers in the first 
place thought of such presentations. Fortunately, we have some 
idea. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE ORIGINS OF APOLOGETIC HISTORIOGRAPHY 


We discovered these things because 
we were very eager to understand 
Phoenician culture and investigated 
a good deal of material beyond what 
is found in Greek authors, since that 
is contradictory and has been written 
by some more for the sake of ar- 
gumentation than for truth. 


Philo of Byblos in PE 1.9.27 


While the imposition of Hellenism on the East was a political and 
cultural reality, it was not achieved without resistance.! The oppos- 
tion assumed various forms depending upon the position of the con- 
quered. Within a literary context one of the responses was the at- 
tempt to readdress the identity of the subdued ethnic group. The 
tendency in ethnography to measure Near Eastern cultures by 
Greek standards did not sit well with those who felt that they had 
been misrepresented and shortchanged. This was particularly true 
for the priests of the various cults who - because they were both the 
guardians of the sacred traditions and in positions of authority -: 
were in a unique position to respond. At the same time, these priests 
could not avoid coming to grips with Hellenism: it is no accident that 
they wrote in Greek and were influenced by Greek literary forms. 
The result was the creation of a new literary genre which challenged 
and identified with Hellenism at the same time. 


' The most important study of resistance is Samuel K. Eddy, The King is Dead: 
Studies in Near Eastern Reststance to Hellenism 334-31 B.C. (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1961). 
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Berossos? 

Life 

The first indigenous author to present a native perspective was 
Berossos.? Berossos was not a Greek, but буйр BaPvAdviog (ТТ 2, 
8d).* He must have been born c. 350 B.C.E. since he was a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great (TT 1, 2; F 1) and lived well into 
the next century. He was apparently trained as a scribe in the tradi- 
tional Summerian and Akkadian classics since he became Ївреїс тоб 
nap’ а0тоїс Видоь (T 2).? How familiar he was with Greek litera- 
ture is a matter of dispute. Josephos wrote about him: ууфршос 6& 
toic nepi nardeiav ауавтрефоџеуо (СА 1.129 = T 3).6 А. уоп 
Gutschmid thought that this meant he had received a Greek educa- 
tion. P. Schnabel has, however, correctly argued that it means he 
was familiar to the Greeks as the subsequent clause suggests.’ He 
did, nonetheless, have some familiarity with Greek literature as we 
will show. Stanley Burstein has taken this a step further by suggest- 
ing that he was a member of the Seleucid court.’ While it may 


? The most important works оп Berossos are: RE s.v. ‘‘Berossos,’’ by E. 
Schwartz, 3: 309-316; Paul Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur 
(Berlin: B.G. Teubner, 1923; reprint ed., Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1968); G. 
Komoróczy, ‘‘Berosos and the Mesopotamian Literature,” Acta Antiqua 21 (1973): 
125-152; Stanley Burstein, The ‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus (Malibu, California: Unde- 
na Publications, 1978); KP, s.v. ''Beros(s)os," by W. Spoerri, 1: 1548, which in- 
cludes a good bibliography; and Amélie Kuhrt, ‘‘Berossus’ Babylontaka and Seleucid 
Rule in Babylonia,” in Hellenism in the East: The interaction of Greek and non-Greek civili- 
zations from Syria to Central Asia after Alexander, ed. Amélie Kuhrt and Susan Sherwin- 
White (Berkeley/Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1987), pp. 32-56. For 
the text see FGrH 680. 

3 His name has come down to us in multiple forms. The two major problems 
for the Greek name are whether it should have one o or two and where the accent 
belongs. I have followed Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, 
pp. 3-5, in opting for the double o. Komoróczy, ''Berosos and the Mesopotamian 
Literature," р. 125, has suggested that his name was Bel-re'usu, “Ве! is his 
shepherd.” 

^ He is also called йуйр XaA60ioc u£v tò yévoç (TT 3, 7b) and virum Chaldai- 
cum (T 4). 

5 Komoróczy, ‘‘Berosos and the Mesopotamian Literature,” р. 125, suggests 
that his training would have taken place in the temple of Marduk in the Esagila, 
a scientific center of Hellenistic Mesopotamia. 

6 He was also called аућр ікамфтатос (Т 2) and omnis doctrinae peritissimum 
(T 4). 

7 See the discussion in Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, 
р. 15. Cf. also the translation of Н. St. J. Thackeray in the LCL: "Му witness here 
is Berosus, a Chaldaean by birth, but familiar in learned circles through his publi- 
cation for Greek readers of works on Chaldaean astronomy and philosophy." 

8 Burstein, The ‘‘Вабуотгаса”” of Berossus, р. 5. He adduces three bases for his 
conclusion: Berossos' ability in Greek, his familiarity with Greek conceptions of the 
Babylonian past, and the dedication of his work to Antiochos I. 
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be going too far to see him as an official member of the court,’ his 
recognition of the role astrologers played for Seleukos is sound. 10 
Berossos represents one of the members of the higher echelon of the 
Orient who lived in two worlds at the same time. His commitment 
to the Greek world is evidenced not only by his own writings but by 
the tradition that he resided in Cos where he opened a school (T 
5).!! This must have come at the end of his life!? and serves as an 
echo of what he had attempted to do with his written work earlier. 
In any case, he became famous enough in the larger world to have 
legends cluster about his name.!? 

Berossos’ entree to fame is his pafuXoviaká. We can date his 
work with some certainty since he dedicated it to Antiochos I 
(324-261 B.C.E.) (TT 2, 4). Antiochos ruled the eastern portions of 
his father's domain from 293/292 and assumed the throne in 281 
B.C.E. It is very likely that Berossos published his work at the out- 
set of Antiochos’ reign.!* This makes him a contemporary of 
Megasthenes with the latter’s Тубика preceding by about a decade. 


BopuAovia ká!? 


1. Pseudo-Berossos? The BaBvAwviaxd has not come down to us in 


? He appears to have resided in Babylon. Would a member of the court have 
lived outside one of the main centers? A residence in Seleukeia or Antioch would 
make this hypothesis more reasonable to me. 

10 He cites Diodoros 2.31.2 and Appian, Syriaca 58. A specific instance of the role 
of astrologers with Antigonos and Seleukos is in Diodoros 19.55.1-9, especially 7-9. 

!! Kuhrt, ‘‘Berossus’ Babyloniaka and Seleucid Rule in Babylonia," pp. 43-44, 
thinks this is a Greek creation of the first century B.C.E. It is defended as authentic 
by Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, рр. 10-13 and 
Burstein, The “‘Babylontaca’’ of Berossus, p. 5. The issue is largely bound up with the 
authenticity of the astrological fragments. (See below) 

12 Komoróczy, ‘‘Berosos and the Mesopotamian Literature," p. 126 n. 10, 
thinks it should be placed early c. 316 and that he later returned to Babylon. I think 
it is more reasonable to assume that he was already well-known before he started 
his school. This would place the event late in his life. 

13 He was credited with the discovery of the semi-circular sundial (T 5) and 
with fathering Eáffn or Х(ВоАЛа, the famous Babylonian sibyl (T 7). For details 
see Burstein, The ‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, p. 5, n.3. The Athenians are said to 
have erected a statue in his honor for his astrological prophecies (T 6). 

14 Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, рр. 8-10, places it 
at c. 281 as does Burstein, The ‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, pp. 4 and 34. 

15 The work has come down to us under several different appellations which 
mainly alternate between a form related to ХаАбако (T T2, 7b, Ва, 8b, 8c;FF 7, 
8, 11) or Вавохомака (FF 1 and 2). I have followed Schnabel, Berossos und die 
babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, р. 16, who points out that Ваводомака is the title 
used by Alexander Polyhistor who was the only source to use Berossos directly and 
that XaASaiog and BapuAó vios would have meant two separate things to Berossos. 
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its entirety. The work was first abridged by Cornelius Alexander 
Polyhistor in the first century B.C.E. for his history of Babylon. 16 
Polyhistor's condensed version has also perished, but did serve as 
the basis for the extracts made by Abydenos in the second century 
С.Е.17 In the fourth century Eusebios made a second abridgement 
for his Chronicle, using not Berossos but Polyhistor.!? He also 
preserved the extracts of Abydenos. Although it is debatable, 
Josephos appears to have known Berossos' work directly.!? While 
this state of affairs is at first distressing, we are fortunate that both 
Polyhistor and Eusebios appear to have worked on the basis of 
reduction rather than retelling. This allows us to formulate a fairly 
clear idea of Berossos’ work. 

The greatest problem which we face is the authenticity of the as- 
trological fragments which have come down to us in Berossos' 
name. The primary issues are: Why have the fragments not come 
down to us through Polyhistor and how should we explain the 
presence of what appears to be a clear dependence upon Greek 
philosophy??? Jacoby’s solution was to place these together under a 


16 FGrH 273. I will deal with Polyhistor in detail in chapter five. This work of 
Polyhistor's consisted of both an Assyrian and Babylonian history. Berossos was 
used for the Babylonian half. Burstein, The ‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, р. 6, summa- 
rized his abridgement as follows: ‘‘For the Babylonian portion of his work Polyhis- 
tor relied almost entirely on Berossus, preserving the basic organization of his book 
but abridging it, possibly excluding strictly non-historical material such as 
Berossus' allegorical and astrological interpretation of creation and occasionally 
interpolating material on Babylon from other authors." 

On Abydenos see FGrH 685. 

18 On the Chronicle see Alden A. Mosshammer, The ''Chronicle'' of Eusebius and 
Greek Chronographic Tradition (Lewisburg: Bucknell Univeristy Press, 1979). 

19 See chapter six. 

20 The latter is particularly bound up with F 21 (= Seneca, QNat 3.29.1), 
which attributes the concept of the еклореатс to Berossos. Seneca wrote: Berosos, 
qui Belum interpretatus est, ait ista cursu siderum fieri. Adeo quidem affirmat ut 
conflagrationi atque diluvio tempus assignet. Arsura enim terrena contendit, quan- 
doque omnia sidera quae nunc diversos agunt cursus in Cancrum convenerint, sic 
sub eodem posita vestigio ut recta linea exire per orbes omnium possit; inundatio- 
nem futuram, cum eadem siderum turba іп Capricornum convenerit. Шіс solstiti- 
um, hic bruma conficitur; magnae potentiae signa, quando in ipsa mutatione anni 
momenta sunt. The Stoics attributed their view of &knbpwotc, the cyclical con- 
sumption of the world by fire, to Herakleitos. The problem with this is that they 
adopted Herakleitos as their authority on matters of physics. See КАБ, р. 85. The 
earliest Greek witness of the Great Year is Plato, Тіт. 39C-D. 
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hypothetical Pseudo-Berossos (FF 15-22).?! This construct has not, 
however, gone unchallenged. Schnabel defended their authenticity 
by arguing that they have not come down to us through Polyhistor 
because Eusebios omitted them when he reduced Polyhistor.?? 
Robert Drews entered the discussion by pointing out that Berossos' 
reputation depended upon his astrological expertise, a reputation 
which must have been built upon a written work. He also questioned 
whether (ће ‘‘Great Year” was derived from Greek philosophy.?? 
The latter drew the ire ої W.G. Lambert who contended that we do 
not have any Babylonian parallels to the ‘‘Great Year’’ as well as 
several other matters expressed in the fragment. We therefore 
should continue to consider Pseudo-Berossos a viable option.?* S. 
Burstein has countered Lambert by pointing out that if Berossos 
were to successfully communicate Babylonian ideas to Greeks he 
would have to do it in terms that were intelligible to them, even 
quasi-philosophical terms.?? Besides, we have ancient testimony 
which directly affirms that Berossos did write about astrological 
matters.2© He therefore accepts them in his edition of Berossos.2’ 
Amélie Kuhrt has recently offered the most telling case against them 
by pointing out that the fragments have nothing distinctively 
Babylonian.?9 

While dogmatism is out of order, I can not see a substantial 
enough reason in this instance to discredit the ancient testimony 
about Berossos. Since his claim to fame in antiquity was primarily 
his astrological lore, it is reasonable to conclude that he did write 
some of it down.?? It is not surprising that this section was excised 


?! For a summary of the development of Pseudo-Berossos in scholarship see 
Robert Drews, ‘‘The Babylonian Chronicles and Berossus, '' Iraq 37 (1975): 51-52. 

?? Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, p. 19. 

23 Drews, “The Babylonian Chronicles and Berossus,'' p. 52. 

^ W.G. Lambert, ‘‘Berossus and Babylonian Eschatology,” Irag 38 (1976): 
171-173. 

25 This point had already been made by Schnabel who maintained that even 
technical expressions did not in and of themselves necessitate Greek thought. Beros- 
sos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, рр. 182-184. 

26 Josephos, CA 1.128 (= T 3); Abydenos F 2b; and Hyginus, Genealogiae, 
247.16, where his statement, Oannes qui in Chaldea de mari exisse dicitur as- 
trologiam interpretatus est, must be a reference to Berossos. Cf. also ТТ 5 and 6. 

27 Burstein, The ‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, pp. 31-32. 

28 *Berossus' Babyloniaka and Seleucid Rule in Babylonia," pp. 36-44. 

29 It would be possible to posit another work for these fragments written by the 
authentic Berossos. What weighs against this is the fact that we can place them 
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in the (гад оп. 30 We must also ask whether the technical terms аге 
due to Berossos or the tradents. Even if we ascribe them to Berossos, 
it is possible as Burstein has already pointed out that it is simply a 
matter of accommodation. As we will see, in other instances he 
deliberately cast his material in Hellenistic terms. 

2. Content. We may now reconstruct the contents of the work. We 
know that the BaBvA@viaxd comprised three books (T 2). We are 
fortunate to have several fragments which expressly state the book 
from which they have been taken. The first fragment is from book 
one.?! Berossos began with an autobiographical notice. He then 
offered a brief summary of the land of Babylon emphasizing its fer- 
tility. He opened his ‘‘history’’ proper by relating how the first hu- 
mans lived like animals. Their primitive state changed when the 
fish-like creature, Oannes,?? emerged from the Persian gulf to in- 
struct them in the arts of civilization and to deliver a revelation of 
how the world and humanity were created. F 2 which recounts the 
feast of Sakaia in which the servants rule their masters is also at- 
tributed to book one. According to F 3 the second book listed the ten 
ante-diluvian kings.?? The third book has two fragments: F 9 sum- 
marizes the reigns of Nabouchodonosoros, Eveilmaradouchos, 
Neriglisaros, Laborosoarchodos, Nabonnedos, and the fall of Baby- 
lon to Kyros; F 11 says that Artaxerxes, the son of Dareios, in- 
troduced idols. 

We may now situate some of the other fragments on the basis of 
these points of reference. F 1 of Abydenos which relates the building 
of the walls of Babylon first by Bel and then by Nabouchodonosoros 
belongs to book one by its association with Bel's victory over 
Tiamat.?* The second book has a good deal more. Е 14, the lon- 


nicely within the structure of the BofiuAoviaká and there is no solid testimony in 
antiquity for the existence of a separate book. Cf. T 1. 

30 Interestingly Mosshammer, The ‘‘Chronicle’’ of Eusebius and Greek Chronograph- 
ic Tradition, р. 264, accepts them as authentic. 

?! Synkellos (preserving Eusebios) summarized the first book in this fragment: 
лєрібуєм ÔÈ тас будаурафас iotopiag лєрї тоб обрауоб Kai ӨаАйсопс kal хротоуомас 
xai Baoidéwv Kai тфу кат’ абтойс прабешу. Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch- 
hellenistische Literatur, р. 21, astutely pointed out that Josephos dropped the final 
clause in CA 1.128. 

2 Oannes = ummanu, ‘‘Werkmeister.’’ So Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch- 
hellenistische Literatur, p. 175. 

33 It is striking that Gen. 5 also lists ten ante-diluvian figures. 

3# See Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, pp. 41-42 and 
Burstein, The ‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, р. 17, n. 23. 
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gevity of the ante-diluvians, is most logically placed here. F 2 of 
Abydenos, his list of ante-diluvian monarchs, and F 3 of Abydenos, 
the flood, clearly belong to the second book. This is also true of F 
4 which recounts the flood in association with the final ante-diluvian 
figure, Xisuthros. FF 5 and 6 recall individuals after the flood, but 
expressly linked to it and should therefore also be placed in book 
two. F 6 of Abydenos mentions Nabouchodonosoros and his succes- 
sors and is therefore part of book three. F 8 again deals with the same 
figure. The Persian kings of F 10 must come after these fragments 
in book three since the work clearly moves sequentially. 

We now only have to decide where book two ends and book three 
begins? and where to place the astronomical fragments (FF 13, 
15-22) and F 12 in which Babylonian gods are equated with Greek. 
The exact break between the second and third books is difficult, but 
it is best to follow the lead of Schnabel and Burstein and place it be- 
tween Nabonasaros and Phulos.?9 The location of the astrological 
fragments is debated. Schnabel and Burstein place them in book one 
since they would naturally follow the creation of (һе згаг5.37 Robert 
Drews, on the other hand, thought they should be placed at the end 
of book three which otherwise summarily dispensed with the Neo- 
Babylonian етрие.38 If Berossos had ended his account with the 
Neo-Babylonian empire, Drews would have a case; however, his 
account apparently extended down to Alexander.?? It is best then to 
place them in book one where they would most naturally follow the 
account of the stars. I am also inclined to place F 12 there since it 
deals with the gods. | 

I would thus reconstruct the Вавохемака as follows: 


35 Polyhistor (Е За) indicates that the kings appear in book two. This enables us 
to easily demarcate book one from book two. 

36 Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, рр. 22-26 and Bur- 
stein, The ‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, рр. 22-23. 

7 Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, рр. 17-22 and Bur- 
stein, The ‘‘ Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, рр. 15-17. 

8 Drews, ‘‘The Babylonian Chronicles and Berossus,’’ р. 53: “If, like most, a 
book of the Babyloniaca ran to c. 2000 lines, almost two thirds of the book remains 
unaccounted for, I suggest that here, constituting about a quarter of the whole 
work, was to be found the ’astronomy and philosophical doctrines of the Chalde- 
ans,’ the presentation of which secured for Berossus whatever reputation he did en- 
joy in the classical world.’’ 

39 F 1 of Abydenos suggests this. It is reasonable to think that Polyhistor 
dropped part of this section since his work concentrated on Babylon proper. 
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Book One: 1. Autobiographical Introduction 
2. The Land of Babylon 
3. Primitive Humanity 
4. Oannes establishes Civilization 
5. Oannes reveals Creation 
6. The Astrological Material 
Book Two: 1. The Ten Ante-Diluvian Kings 
2. The Deluge 
3. The Kings Down to Nabonassaros 
1. Assyrian Kings 
2. The Neo-Babylonian Kings 
3. The Persian Kings 
4. The Conquest of Alexander 


Book Three: 


Does this analysis permit us to place Berossos within the tradition 
which we have been tracing? I believe that it does. Berossos is aware 
of the ethnographic tradition as his inclusion of geography,” his- 
tory, and his lone удџос indicate.*! Yet he clearly does not feel 
compelled to follow it as a canonical model. His text swallows up the 
land, уброї, and варџбата in favor of history. This, however, can 
be somewhat misleading since he does not treat the story of his peo- 
ple with an even hand. Polyhistor—who rarely inserts an editorial 
comment—apparently could not refrain from making this observa- 
tion about the second book: ‘‘. . . und in zweiten hat er die Könige, 
einen nach dem andern darstellend, beschreiben." He continues 
more specifically: **Der Könige Namen nur tut er sammelnd auf- 
Schichten, ihre etwaigen Taten jedoch erzáhlt er keineswegs genau, 
oder auch erachtet sie gar nicht einmal der Erwáhnung würdig, 
wenn (nur) dabei die Zahl der Könige aufgestellt werde" (Е За). ? 
In fact, there are only two kings in the work which receive any 
detailed treatment: Senecherib (F 7) and Nabouchodonosoros (F 8). 
The bulk of the work appears to consist of the account of the crea- 
tion, astrological material, the flood, and king lists. 

Why these shifts? While it would be possible to argue that the need 
to describe the land was minimized since Antiochos I hardly needed 


*9 So also Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, р. 176, who 
points out that the Assyrians and Babylonians did have a world map; and Kuhrt, 
“'Berossus’ Babyloniaka and Seleucid Rule in Babylonia,” p. 47. 

Е 2, 
** Cf. also F 10. 
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to be informed about the territory he had ruled for over ten years, 
this will not satisfactorily account for all of the changes in emphasis. 
The key is found in the opening statement of the work: ‘‘Berossos 
says . . . that he [translated] many (?) books which had been 
preserved with great care at Babylon and which dealt with a period 
of more than 150,000 years.’’ We then get a summary of the con- 
tents: ‘‘These books contained the histories of heaven (and of earth) 
and sea and the first birth and the kings and their deeds.''? Did he 
live up to his promise? There can be no doubt that he did.** 

In some instances we can pinpoint the specific source and in 
others offer general parallels. Taking the text in its own order we 
may posit the following sources. Berossos begins with a description 
of humanity living like wild animals, a presentation which parallels 
Sumerian texts of the third and second millenia B.C.E.*? The two 
great foci in cuneiform tradition are the theomachy and the deluge: 
the two main points of the first two books of Berossos. The revelation 
Oannes gives about creation so closely parallels the great epic, Enu- 
ma elish, that there can be no real doubt about its place as our 
Vorlage.*© The flood story is not as straightforward. There is по 


43 Burstein's translation of F 1. Cf. also TT 3 and 4. 

** The summaries of Schwartz, RE, s.v. ‘‘Berossos,’’ 3: 310 and Schnabel, 
Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, рр. 172-184, are now somewhat dat- 
ed in particulars, but still recognize his use of native sources. 

45 Komoróczy, ‘‘Berosos and the Mesopotamian Literature," pp. 140-142, 
offers a number of examples. See also Jeffrey H. Tigay, The Evolution of the Gilgamesh 
Epic (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1982), pp. 202-206. Both cite 
The Dispute Between Cattle and Grain ог Lahar апа Ashnan: '* Mankind at that time (i.e., 
primordial times)/Knew not the eating of Bread,/Knew not the wearing of gar- 
ments;/The people went around with skins on their bodies [Komoróczy: people 
went about with naked limbs]/They ate grass with their mouths like sheep,/Drank 
water from дисћез.'' (Translation of Tigay, р. 203) 

*6 A comparison of F 1 with Enuma elish reveals the following structural 
similarities: 


Item Enuma Elish Berossos 
The Monsters 1.133-143 F 1.6 
Tiamat contains All 1.4 F 1.6 
Splitting of Tiamat 4.135-140 F 1.7 
Creation from Halves 4.141-5.166 F 1.7 
Creation of Stars, Sun 
Moon, and Five Planets 5.1-44 Е 1.9 


Komoróczy, ‘‘Berosos and the Mesopotamian Literature," рр. 131-133, has 
shown that this is more than a general pattern. He has shown that the name of the 
woman, Omorka who is identified as Thalath (= Tiamat) in Berossos and which 
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question that Berossos knew the Mesopotamian flood-story*^; the 
only issue 15 whether we can specify a particular version. At present 
it is possible to dismiss the Gilgamesh Epic as the source since the 
names of the two heroes are different and there are too many varia- 
tions.*? It is more likely that Berossos rehearsed a version similar to 
the Epic of Ziusudra.*? The remainder of Berossos’ text is primarily 
a king list. Whether the early section is from a Sumerian king list 
or the Neo-Babylonian chronicles—the latter now appears more 
likely—there is once again no reason to question Berossos' employ- 
ment of cuneiform sources. His use of such sources not only 
proves their existence at his date, but also matches the revival of 
cuneiform when the Seleukids came to power.?! 

This heavy use of native sources is combined with a criticism of 
Greek sources. Josephos tells us that in his third book Berossos 


he derives from даХхаова, is taken from 2.100ff., where the term e-ma-ru-uk-ka, а 
hapax legomenon which he derives from the Sumerian a-ma-ru or a-ma-uru, 
“flood,” occurs. Berossos has offered a Greek equivalent of the Sumerian in an 
attempt to let the principle of the sea dominate. On the differences between the two 
accounts see Alexander Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis: The Story of Creation, 2nd ed. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951), pp. 77-81. Heidel also con- 
cluded that Enuma elish was the primary source and thought Berossos may have em- 
ployed some secondary cuneiform sources. 

This is widely recognized. E.g., Alexander Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old 
Testament Parallels, 2nd ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), pp. 
116-119 and Millard in W.G. Lambert and A.R. Millard, Atra-Hasis: The Babyloni- 
an Ste of the Flood (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1969), pp. 136-137. 

9 The Gilgamesh Epic is dismissed by Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch- 
hellenistische Literatur, рр. 180-182; Komoróczy, ‘‘Berosos and the Mesopotamian 
Literature," рр. 133-135; Burstein, The ""Вабуіопіаса"! of Berossus, р. 8; and Tigay, 
The Evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic, p. 251. 

49 Berossos’ Xisouthros is obviously a Grecized form of Ziusudra. There is a 
partial (the text has not been fully recovered) edition in translation in ANET, 1: 
42-44. 

50 Komoróczy, ‘‘Berosos and the Mesopotamian Literature,” p. 135, thought 
Berossos used a Sumerian king list. On the Sumerian king list see Thorkild Jacob- 
sen, The Sumerian King List. The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago As- 
syriological Studies 11 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). Burstein, The 
‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, pp. 8-9, has more recently argued for the Neo-Babylonian 
chronicles. Drews, ‘Тһе Babylonian Chronicles and Berossus,”’ p. 54, also con- 
tends for the latter. He suggests the chronicles were drawn up for judicial astrology 
rather than extispicy and were ‘‘temporal charts showing the occurrence of certain 
types of phenomena which either directly express or else symptomize suffering or 
well-being in Babylon and its environs. These phenomena were not understood as 
being tied to each other in a causal chain, and apparently were all seen as direct 
results of divine decree,” p. 45. See also 46-50. 

5! So В. Campbell Thompson, ‘‘The Influence of Babylonia,” in The Assyrian 
Empire. CAH (Cambridge: University Press, 1970), 3: 245. 
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péugstat toig “EAAnvikoic ovyypaqoebotv óc иатпу oiopévoisg оло 
Lepipapens тїс `Ассоріас ктієвймат тђу ВаВолфуа kai та ваора- 
cia катаскерасєвійма nepi абтйм bn’ ёкеіутс Epya wevdac үсүрафӧсі 
(CA 1.142 = F 8). We have no way of knowing which particular 
sources Berossos Кпем,5? but it is clear that while he had read 
Greek accounts he is giving the native tradition, not a rehashed 
Greek version. 

3. Form. The result of this procedure was to create a new form of 
writing, apologetic historiography proper. The basis of the writing 
is ethnography, especially as it was altered by Hekataios (and to a 
lesser extent Megasthenes). Yet it is new. We no longer have a 
Greek attempting to assimilate native traditions within the frame- 
work of ethnography. On the other hand, there are no native works 
which attempt to build a unified structure by placing the individual 
bricks of their traditions into a single superstructure. It is this syn- 
thesis of native texts placed together within the general pattern of 
ethnography which constitutes the nexus of apologetic histori- 
ography. 

The marriage of native traditions and Greek ethnography did not 
always produce a blissful union. The problem would always be the 
dominance of one partner. What form does Berossos’ BafuAoviaká 
take? That he presented his material in Greek dress is beyond ques- 
tion. The very fact that he wrote in Greek, poor as it was, establishes 
this.9? The influence runs deeper however. He opens with an auto- 
biographical statement, a clear bow to Greek historiography.?* 
That he attempted to bring his material into contact with Greek con- 
cerns and conceptions is clear from his allegorical treatment of the 


3? The most likely candidate for this stricture is Ktesias who gave a detailed 
description of Semiramis' building at Babylon. Cf. Diodoros 2.7.2-11. Herodotos 
also mentioned some of her projects іп 1.184.1. Burstein, The ''Babyloniaca"' of 
Berossus, p. 28 n. 107, argued that since Berossos apparently ignored Herodotos' 
ascription of the major monuments to Nitokris (1.185-187 [rather than Semira- 
mis]), he did not know Herodotos. His argument is e silentio and not conclusive. We 
can not prove his knowledge of Herodotos one way or the other. On a priort reason- 
ing, Р would be surprised if he did not have some acquaintance with the pater 
historiae. 

53 On his Greek see Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, 
pp. 29-32. 

54 The practice is at least as old as Hekataios of Miletos who opened his 
Genealogiai with an autobiographical declaration (F 1). The most famous examples 
are Herodotos and Thukydides. Xenophon did not begin autobiographically. 
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creation through Tiamat,?? the probable use of вклбресіс,?б and 
his equation of Babylonian gods with Greek.?? These concessions 
were not however determinative.?? The Ваводомака remains es- 
sentially a composite of native traditions and as such was unsavory 
to the Greek palate. 

One of his most important omissions of Greek ethnography is the 
apparent. —we must remember these are fragments—absence of 
nomoi. As we have seen, nomot functioned to identify people for the 
Greeks. The question which an ethnography answers is who are 
these people. The removal of the key Herodotean answer is signifi- 
cant. The Babylonians are not defined as a group of people who 
practice certain things in contradistinction to other groups, but 
those who have continuity with and lay claim to a noble and illustri- 
ous heritage which Berossos has set forth. Perhaps this shift was es- 
sential in light of the reality of Greek political dominance and the in- 
fusion of Hellenism. He therefore turned away from a less than 
grandiose present to the past which glistened with pristine grandeur. 

Is the Babyloniaka then a history??? As with Hekataios of Miletos, 
how we answer this depends upon how far we are willing to extend 
the scope of ‘‘history.’’ If we mean the tradition which began with 
Herodotos and came down through Thukydides we must answer 
negatively. If, on the contrary, we mean the tradition which began 
with Hekataios of Miletos and came down through Herodotos and 


?5 Е 1, Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis, р. 79, made this important observation: 
**Here Berossus is obviously making a concession to certain Greek philosophers in 
order to render Babylonian speculation more acceptable to them, without imply- 
ing, however, that he came upon this kind of interpretation through the study of 
Greek thought. On the contrary, the type of interpretation which Berossus here fol- 
lows was doubtless known to all thinkers of Babylonia and Assyria. Every priest 
knew that Ti'amat was nothing but the dark primeval salt-water ocean personified, 
containing all the elements of which heaven and earth were afterward made, for up 
to the latest times of Babylonian-Assyrian history tamtu (a later development of 
ti'amatu, which when applied to the primeval female principle was shortened to 
ti'amat) was used as the regular designation for the sea or ocean.” 

56 Е 21. See above. 

У F 12. Bel = Zeus; Sandes = Herakles; Anais = Aphrodite. . 

58 Schwartz, RE, s.v. ‘‘Berossos,’” 3: 315-316, thought that Greek philosophy 
was a determining factor in the BaBvAwwaxa. Although it is true that Berossos ac- 
cents Babylonian wisdom, I do not see that he went nearly as far as Hekataios of 
Abdera or Megasthenes in allowing it to form the framework of his discussion. 

59 Drews, ‘‘The Babylonian Chronicles and Berossus," pp. 53-54 and Bur- 
stein, The " Babyloniaca' of Berossus, p. 7, both have expressed reservations about 
calling the Babyloniaka а ‘‘history.”’ 
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Hekataios of Abdera, we may reply affirmatively. It is history in the 
sense that it preserves the records of a given civilization, not in the 
sense that it attempts to reconstruct events and thoughts buried 
within the records. 

4. Function. What purpose did this new amalgamation serve? As 
we have already noted, Berossos dedicated his work to Antiochos 
1.60 Schnabel thought that this was the priest's way of thanking 
Antiochos for his rebuilding of the temple of Магаик.6! Schwartz 
saw a parallel between the work of Berossos and Manethon, suggest- 
ing both served political ends.9? Murray argued that Berossos was 
commissioned by Antiochos to answer the claims of Hekataios.9? 
Burstein has offered yet another possibility. Since Seleukos I had 
degraded Babylon by moving to Seleukeia, he proposed that Beros- 
sos saw an opportunity for promoting Babylon with the accession of 
the new king.9* 

In order to determine the purpose we must ask what the contents 
emphasized. The Babyloniaka should be considered a cultural his- 
tory. When Oannes gave humanity the arts of civilization, it gave 
them everything there was: ало ё tob ypóvou Exeivov оббеу &AXo 
периовоу вбревпуа (Е 1.4).6 Thus, rather than a Greek view of 
civilization which posited development through discoveries and 
firsts, Berossos claims that civilization is a result of геуејайоп.66 


60 T 2 "Avrióxo tQ нєт” abtóv тріто тђу XaA8aíov lotopiav £v трі fifAioig 
кататабас. Cf. also T 4. 

61 Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, pp. 7-8, esp. 8. 

9? Schwartz, RE, s.v. ''Berossos,"' 3: 314. 

63 Murray, *'Herodotus and Hellenistic Culture," р. 208. He has been fol- 
lowed by Kuhrt, *'Berossus' Babyloniaka and Seleucid Rule in Babylonia,” pp. 
53-56. 

6+ Burstein, The ‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, pp. 5-6. He makes a very intriguing 
suggestion to explain the attention given to only two kings. Senecherib represented 
a king who like Seleukos had tried to destroy Babylon and had been assassinated 
by his sons while Nabouchodonosoros who had worked with the priests had enjoyed 
a long and glorious reign. 

65 W.G. Lambert, ‘‘Ancestors, Authors, and Canonicity," Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies 11 (1957): 9, thought that this statement implied a loose view of а Baby- 
lonian literary canon: ""ТЬеге is a Babylonian conception of canonicity which 
is implicit in the colophons just cited, and which is stated plainly by Berossus: 
that the sum of revealed knowledge was given once for all by the antediluvian 
sages." 

6 Burstein, The ''Babyloniaca'' of Berossus, р. 7, has done an excellent job in 
pointing out this difference. It is interesting to me that Genesis also begins with 
paradise and then works downwards. We could speak of de-evolution rather than 
evolution. 
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Further, this revelation was not given to the Greeks, nor to the 
Egyptians, nor to the Indians; it was given to the Babylonians. That 
it was given prior to the emergence of civilizations in other locales 
is buttressed by the insistence on the incredible antiquity of the reve- 
lation and Babylonian civilization. This explains at least some of the 
attention to chronological matters. 57 

Our assessment of the purpose of the Babyloniaka must take into 
account this cultural claim. Like Hekataios and Megasthenes, 
Berossos is defending a specific culture. Its dedication to Antiochos 
I conveys political concerns. The issue is what were they? Were they 
to or for Antiochos? Here we should recall the role which astrologers 
played for Antiochos. They gave him advice which was to serve his 
well-being. In this instance, it is most probable that Berossos dedi- 
cated his work at the accession of Antiochos or shortly thereafter, 
reminding his political ruler of the great prestige of Babylon and 
tacitly—but firmly—urging him to accord it the honor it deserved. 
At the same time, this was to the credit of Antiochos: he ruled the 
most ancient and glorious civilization known to man humanity. 
Here was the proof for all of the Greek world to see. The common 
element in this analysis is Berossos’ native pride, i.e., his insistence 
on Babylon’s greatness. 


Stgnificance 


How did the Babyloniaka fare? Apparently not well. Although 
Josephos tells us that his works for Greeks brought him recognition 
in learned circles (CA 1.129), we know of only five Greek authors 
who used him directly.99 Why? There does appear to have been in- 
terest on the part of Greeks in the native traditions of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians.® Besides the poor quality of his Greek and the 
insignificance of Babylon from a Greek perspective, the main reason 


67 Tt is interesting to note that in contrast to the Gilgamesh Epic, the flood story 
in Berossos has a specific date. The Sumerian flood story is too fragmentary to de- 
termine whether a specific date was offered. 

68 Kleitarchos, Pseudo-Eupolemos, Poseidonios, Polyhistor, and Juba. See 
Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, pp. 28-29, and his chap- 
ters on each of these. 

69 We even have examples of Greek students trying to learn Sumerian and 
Akkadian. See, for example, Edmond Sollberger, ‘‘Graeco-Babyloniaca,’’ Iraq 24 
(1962): 63-72, who offers eight fragments of second and first century B.C.E. Greek 
students. At least eight other such fragments exist. 
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is likely the fact that Berossos did not extend his bridge far enough 
into the Greek world. That is to say that the Babylontaka remained 
too true to Babylonian ideals and was consequently foreign to 
Greeks.” 

Does the Babyloniaka respond to Hekataios??! There is по evi- 
dence to suggest that his work was a direct response. Antiochos did 
not commission it as a type of Seleucid repartee and there are no 
lines of dependence observable in the fragments. The emphasis on 
native sources and scorning of Greek accounts could as easily stem 
from his own response to Hellenism as from an awareness of Heka- 
taios’ work. On the other hand, the proximity of time and place 
make it possible that he knew Hekataios’ Агрурпака. The observa- 
tion that he served as a model for Manethon (T 10), does point to 
the possibility of exchange between the two rival kingdoms of the 
Seleukids and Ptolemies. Too much should not be made of this ob- 
servation, however, since similarities in method and claims could 
have led to this conclusion without any actual literary dependence. 
In nuce, the evidence only allows us to state that while we may not 
posit a direct borrowing and exchange, as a priest of Bel, Berossos 
would not have been pleased with the claims of Egypt. It is to the 
latter that we must once again turn. 


МАКЕТНОМ 72 
Life 


Manethon whose name probably means ‘ 


‘pastor of ћогзез'' 73 was 


70 Burstein, The ‘‘Babyloniaca’’ of Berossus, pp. 9-10, has an excellent summary 
of this point. 

” So Murray, “Herodotus and Hellenistic Culture," pp. 208-209, who only 
alludes to ‘‘the arrangement of his material and his explanations” fitting the pat- 
tern established by Hekataios. 

7? | have used FGrH 609. Cf. also W.G. Waddell, Manetho, LCL (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1980). General studies include: RE, s.v. *'Manethon,"' 
by В. Laqueur, 14: 1060-1101; EncJud, s.v. *''Manetho,"' by Menahem Stern, 11: 
872-873; and KP, s.v. "Мапефоп," by Hans Wolfgang Helck, 3: 952-953. Doron 
Mendels has recently made a noteworthy contribution: “ The Polemical Character 
of Manetho’s Aegyptiaca,’’ in Purposes of History: Studies in Greek Historiography from the 
4th to the 2nd Centuries B. C. (Proceedings of the International Colloquium Leuven, 24-26 May 
1988), ed. H. Verdin, G. Schepens, and E. De Keyser. Studia Hellenistica 30. 
(Lovanii, 1990), pp. 91-110. 

73 The Coptic form of his name would most likely have been 4£4.16-870 
which J. Cerny, Coptic Etymological Dictionary (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
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not a Greek. МауЕ@фу 8’ fjv tò yévog Аїүблтіос̧ (Т 7а).?* Не was a 
younger contemporary of Berossos who lived during the reigns of 
Ptolemy Soter (T 3) and Ptolemy Philadelphos (308-246 B.C.E.) (T 
11a,b,c). Although there is some confusion among ancient tradents, 
he spent the early years of his life in Sebennytos on the west bank 
of the Damietta branch of the Nile.” One of the ancient traditions 
about Sebennytos is that Solon visited it and taught Шеге.76 
Whether there is any basis to this or not, it is likely that Hellenism 
was strongly present in Sebennytos as Manethon grew up. Josephos 
would say of Manethon: дућр тйс “EAAnvikiic petecynKas лалбегас 
(T 7a; cf. also 14a). Like Berossos Manethon became a priest, rising 
even to the level of dpytepetc (TT 1 [?], 11a,b). He most likely 
served in Heliopolis.” The only thing which we know he did is ex- 
tremely important for our understanding of Manethon. Manethon 
along with Timotheos helped Ptolemy officially introduce the cult of 
Sarapis (TT 3, 4, 5).7? Sarapis was a hybrid god whose cult was 


Press, 1976), р. 84, interprets as ‘‘pastor of horses.” ( 344416 means ''herdsman"' 
and ёто ‘‘horse’’.) So also W.E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1939), p. 723a. The underlying form would then be mjnjw-htry which 
Helck renders as ‘‘Pferdehirt’’ in KP, s.v. ‘‘Manethon,’’ 3: 952. An alternative ex- 
planation is '" Truth of Thoth.” (МЕ is ‘‘truth.’’) On the confusion in the Greek 
forms of his name see the note in Jacoby, FGrH 609 T 1. 

74 Cf. also TT 6b, 9, 14b, and F 23. 

7 T | (= Suda) has him from Мёубтс тїс Alyóntov. Mendes is only about 
seventeen miles from Sebennytos. Confusion could also have arisen between Ptole- 
my of Mendes, a priest at the time of Augustus who wrote a three volume Egyptian 
chronology, and Manethon. Finally, it is possible that the Suda intended to 
differentiate between two Manethons. See Waddell, Manetho, p. x-xi. T 2 ( = Suda) 
has АтослбАвос тйс Аіублтою й Eefevvótnc. Again the two are close: only thirty 
miles separate them and the nomes are contiguous. Since Sebennytos was the seat 
of the thirtieth dynasty, it is possible that Manethon had some ties with Diospolis 
( = Tell el-Balamun) very early in his life. However, tradition clearly links him with 
Sebennytos (TT 3, 11a,b,c, and F 19). Sebennytos was ancient Tjeb-nuter, ''city 
of the sacred calf," and modern Samannud. 

76 Proklos, in Plat. Tim. 1.101. 

"В. Laqueur, КЕ, s.v. "Мапефоп," 14: 1061, argued this оп the ground of 
the importance of Heliopolis as a center for priests and observed: "М. wußte infol- 
gedessen unzweifelhaft von dem heiligen Baum in der єгобеп Halle von Heliopolis, 
auf dem die Сошп Seschat, die Herrin der Schrift, die Beherrscherin des 
Bücherhauses Namen und Taten der Herrscher mit eigener Hand niederschrieb. 
Er hat also nicht anderes getan, als der Griechenwelt mitzuteilen, was die Góttin 
aufgezeichnet hatte. Aber er tat dies mit dem vollen Gefühl der Uberlegenheit, die 
sich gegenüber dem von ihm bekampften Herodot auf die heiligen Urkunden der 
Agypter berief.” 

8 Waddell, Manetho, pp. xiii-xiv, has an excellent discussion of the evidence. 
The exact origins of Sarapis are a matter of debate. The most important ancient 
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designed to help merge Egyptian and Greek elements.7? Paradoxi- 
cally, the cult was never well accepted by native Egyptians but be- 
came the Egyptian god universally worshipped outside of Egypt.9? 
The fact that Manethon helped to formulate the cult demonstrates 
that he wanted to find ways to merge the two worlds in which he 
lived. 

Manethon's other effort at the same task was his writing. There 
are at least eight titles attributed to him in the fragments Jacoby col- 
lected.9! Of these some are undoubtedly spurious8? and others may 
not refer to separate works.9? At present we simply can not say how 
many distinct works Manethon composed.* It is his magnum opus, 
however, that concerns us. 


Aiyurtiaké 


1. Textual Problem. The text of Manethon represents one of the 


sources are Tacitus, Hist. 4.80-84; Plutarch, /sts and Osiris 361Р-362В; and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Protr. 4.48.1-6. The texts merely indicate that Sarapis came 
from some distant locale: Tacitus says that some think he came from Seleukeia 
while both Tacitus and Plutarch record the tradition that he was brought from 
Sinope by Ptolemy I. С. Bradford Welles, ‘Тһе Discovery of Sarapis and the 
Foundation of Alexandria,’’ Historia 11 (1962): 271-298, has argued that Alexander 
founded Alexandria on his return from Siwah on 25 Tybi (7 April 331) and that 
he found a temple of Osiris-Apis/Sarapis in Racotis, accepted the god, and then 
spread the cult on his travels. Even though the ancient testimony is unclear, it is 
probably due to the founders of the cult who wanted to shroud their god in a veil 
of mystery. 1 am for that reason unwilling to set it aside for an earlier date which 
involves a good number of difficulties. 

79 The name Sarapis is from Osorapis which is from Osiris and Apis. The Apis 
bull was thought to become an Osiris after its death and funeral in Memphis. The 
actual blending of elements consists of qualities of Greek gods and Osiris. On the 
attempt to use this to bring the two different races together, see A.D. Nock, Conver- 
sion: The Old and the New in Religion from Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo (Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1933), pp. 37-41. 

80 On the spread of the Sarapis cult sce Tran tam Tinh, ‘‘Sarapis and Isis,’’ іп 
Jewish and Christian Self-Definition, 3: 101-117. 

ВІ *[epà DipAoq (T 7); Та Аїуохтакб (FF 1-12); Та npóc Нобботом (Е 13); Пері 
"Архалоноб xai Ебсёђеас (Е 14); Пері ёортФу (Е 15); Пер катаоквойс xógwuov (Е 
16); Фусікфу ёпиоци (F 17); ВиВАос тйс 2 фдеос (Е 25). 

2 Synkellos thought that фе BipAog тїс 54006 was genuine, but it is not. И is 
based upon Josephos and Eusebios and is generally dated to the third century C.E. 
Cf. Waddell, Manetho, рр. 234-249 and especially п. 1 оп pp. 234-235. 

83 The tà проб 'Hpó8otov (Е 13) is generally thought to be part of the Aigyptia- 
ka. How many of the others are is a matter of some debate. It is clear that Manethon 
wrote more than one title (T 9); the issue is how many. 

84 On the different titles see Laqueur, RE, s.v. ‘‘Manethon,’’ 14: 1099-1101 
and Waddell, Manetho, pp. xiv-xv. 
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greatest textual conundrums from antiquity.®° We, of course, do 
not have a full copy of the original. What we have are two different 
traditions. Coming down one genealogical tree, we possess the frag- 
ments of Josephos who appears to have used the authentic Mane- 
thon.96 Proceeding along a different course down to us is а sum- 
mary of Manethon’s chronological work in Sextus Julius Africanus 
and in two separate works of Eusebios.9 Both Christian chrono- 
graphers were interested in synchronizing Eastern chronologies with 
that of the biblical text, a task which made Manethon ideal. Their 
work has in turn vanished except in the Armenian recension of 
Eusebios’ Chronicle and the "ЕкХоућ Xpovoypagiag of Synkellos.98 
Synkellos, which simply denotes the office of George the Monk®9 
who was an attendant of Tarasius the Patriarch of Constantinople 
from 784-806, used Africanus, Eusebios, an old Egyptian chronicle, 
and the Book of Sothis in his survey from Adam to Diokletian. 
The difference between the two strands is immediately apparent 
on a first reading. The fragments in Josephos suggest that the work 
of Manethon had a full narrative, while the chronographers’ reports 
would lead us to think that Manethon was himself a chronographer 
with only a skeleton frame for his history. Nor is the only difficulty 
the reconciling of the two major strands. Each individual tradition 


85 Laqueur, RE, s.v. ''Manethon,"' 14: 1061, quoted Boeckhs whose assess- 
ment in 1845 is not much different from what can be offered today: ’’. . . ‘nie ein 
verwirrterer Gegenstand der Betrachtung als dieser М. vorgekommen’ sei.” 

86 On Josephos’ use of Manethon see Arnaldo Momigliano, ‘‘Intorno al Contro 
Aptone,’’ Revista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica n.s. 9 (1931): 483-503 and Lucio 
Troiani, ‘‘Sui frammenti di Manetone nel primo libro del Contra Apionem de Flavio 
Giuseppe," Studi Classici e Orientali 24 (1975): 97-126. Contra Stern, EncJud, s.v. 
""Manetho,"' 11: 872, who thinks that Josephos only knew Manethon through the 
Hellenistic Jewish historians. 

87 On Africanus see Heinrich Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzantinische 
Chronographie, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1898; reprint ed., New York: Burt Franklin, n.d.). 
Eusebios has two accounts: the Chronicle which has only come down to us in Armeni- 
an and the section of PE which we have via Synkellos. In Jacoby the fragments are 
F 2 (Africanus), F 3a (Eusebios, the Chronicle), and F 3b (Eusebios via Synkellos). 
On the Chronicle sce, Mosshammer, The ‘“‘Chronicle’’ of Eusebius. 

88 On Synkellos see RE, s.v. *'Synkellos," by Richard Laqueur, H 4: 
1388-1410 and KP, s.v. ‘‘Synkellos,’’ by Hans Gartner, 5: 456. The title of his 
work is suggested by Parisinus 1711 and 167.13: катӣ t')v ларобвау ypovoypagiav. 
Cf. also 152.1; 156.7; 160.4; and 617.7. 

89 So Laqueur, RE, s.v. ‘‘Synkellos,”” II 4: 1388: “Das Wort S. bezeichnet all- 
gemein denjenigen, der mit einem anderen die Cella teilt, im speziellen wird es von 
Mónchen angewandt, welche Genossen hochstehender Geistlicher sind und zum 
Teil auch als deren Beichtvater fungierten."' 
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is fraught with major problems since neither is without contradic- 
tions within itself. In Josephos there are two distinct traditions which 
he thinks Manethon related about the origins of the Jews.” It 
almost goes without saying that the names and numbers in the 
chronographers do not fully tally.?! 

The most important effort to solve this textual labyrinth is that of 
R. Laqueur.?? Laqueur thought that Josephos did preserve ex- 
cerpts from the original Manethon.?? However, the original text of 
Manethon apparently circulated in several forms. Besides the 
authentic version a second version developed which contained both 
"eine rationalistische Kritik des echten M. . . . von einem 
Hellenisten''?* and barbs made by Jews and Egyptians in their ex- 
changes. At first Josephos used only the genuine Manethon; later 
however, he learned of the other material and incorporated it in CA 
1.250ff. It is this additional material of which he is so critical. What 
is imperative for us is to realize ''dafs das Werk M.s bereits vor 
Josephus Gegenstand zahlreicher literarischer Auseinandersetzun- 
gen war." The situation with the Christian chronographers is like- 
wise complex. Laqueur suggested that shortly after Manethon, an 
epitome was made of dynasties 1-31.95 This epitome was in turn 
edited by Hellenistic Jews. Africanus found a copy of the original 
epitome which he employed, while Eusebios obtained a copy of the 
edited epitome. 

It is outside our purposes to enter fully into the discussion of the 


90 CA 1.74-92 ( = Е 8) is Josephos’ account of the Hyksos whom he presents as 
migrating peacefully to Judea and founding Jerusalem (especially 88-90). CA 1. 
223-253 ( = Е 10) relates the revolt of the lepers under their king Osarsephos and 
their expulsion to Syria. 

91 Jacoby, FGrH, Зс: 56-80, has provided a chart comparing all of the names, 
dates, and numbers of the rulers of Egypt via the major witnesses. 

92 RE, s.v. “Manethon,” 14: 1064-1080 оп Josephos and 1080-1089 for the 
Christian chronographers. 

93 СА 1.75-82, 84-90, 94-1022, 232-249, 251. 

9* CA 1. 254-261, 267-269, 271-274, 276-277, and possibly 102b-103. 

95 What impact did the epitomator have on the work? Laqueur made the fol- 
lowing observation which is of importance: ‘‘Allerdings wird es dadurch fraglich, 
ob bei M. die Dynastien bereits die Rolle gespielt haben, die wir auf Grund der 
Epitome erschließen. . . . So ist das Material bei M. restlos vorhanden gewesen, 
nur hat sich bei ihm das chronologische Schema nicht so einseitig vorgedrángt wie 
bei dem Epitomator, der unter Verzicht auf den größten Teil des sonstigen Stoffes 
das Ganze auf die Dynastieübersicht hin orientierte, wobei er je einem Buch des 
M. einen Tomos entsprechen lieb.” RE, s.v. ‘‘Manethon,’’ 14: 1090. 

% Laqueur is followed by Waddell, Manetho, pp. xv-xx. 
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text; however, the following observations are of crucial importance 
for our reconstruction of the general lines of Manethon. First, 
Josephos does appear to know and use the authentic Manethon 
although it is certainly possible that the text had been corrupted by 
later editing.’ This means that we should not follow the lead of the 
chronographers in our assessment of the nature of Manethon’s 
work, but that of Josephos, i.e., it is clearly more than a mere listing 
of the kings with their dates.99 Second, it is best to posit an epitome 
from which Africanus and Eusebios both drew. The hand of the 
epitomator is evident in the addition of the thirty-first dynasty. F 12 
indicates that the original text of Manethon ended with Nectanebo 
and the thirtieth dynasty,” a comment which is supported by the 
fact that there are no totals given in the thirty-first dynasty.! The 
extension of either nine (Africanus) or sixteen years (Eusebios) 
serves to mark the approximate date of the editor. The epitomator 
basically pared the text down from a narrative to a skeletal chrono- 
logical frame, although it is also likely that Manethon himself at 
times engaged in a simple listing as did Berossos.!?! 

We must also be careful not to attribute to Manethon a comment 
of Africanus or Eusebios. The former openly adds comments of his 
own to the epitome.!0? These, however, аге few in number and are 


97 On Josephos’ knowledge of Manethon see the discussion in chapter six. 
Josephos does indicate а shift ёк тфу |ерфу ураџидтоу to та џовероцеуа Kai 
Aeyóueva in СА 1.228-229 and 252-253. Gager, Moses in Graeco-Roman Paganism, р. 
118 (see pp. 116-118), thought that the shift in 250 was substantial enough to posit 
a Pseudo-Manethon. He based this on the fact that Osarsiph is introduced in 238 
without being equated with Moses, the names are spelled differently in 238 and 250 
(where Osarsiph is equated with Moses), and Хеуетал in 250 indicates a secondary 
comment. Stern, GLA//, 1: 64, rejects the Pseudo-Manethon hypothesis. On a 
very different level, Jean Yoyotte, ‘‘L’Egypt ancienne et les origines de lan- 
tijudaisme,’’ Revue de l'Histoire des Religions 163 (1963): 133-143, argues that there 
is no need to posit intermediate interpolations between Manethon and Josephos 
since Egyptian antipathy towards foreigners is well established in Pharaonic Egypt. 
Cf. esp. p. 135. 

38 So also Laqueur, RE, s.v. “Manethon,” 14: 1089. 

99 F 12: hic autem Nectanebus postremus fuit Aegyptiorum rex, a Manethone 
enarratur. . . 

109 Cf. Jacoby, FGrH, Зс: 62-63 n. 38 апа Waddell, Manetho, pp. 184-185 n.1. 

10! |t may be that the brief references which we have in the epitome reflect larg- 
er sections of text and that where there are no details in the epitome there were none 
in Manethon. There is, however, no reason why the editor might not have applied 
his scissors fully to some events in the original text. 

102 | would divide these into biblical and non-biblical additions. For the former 
the reference to Moses at the time of Amos (18th D.) is openly stated by Africanus 
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easily detectable. The two versions of Eusebios are more complex. 
The two are clearly геја(ед. 103 If we compare the Eusebion account 
with that of Africanus we find a number of additions,!°4 some 
different details,!°> and a significant number of instances where 
conscious condensation has taken place.!09 Jn nuce, Eusebios gives 
fewer names but more information than Айгісапиз. 107 Since the 
text of Eusebios is more openly edited, I have used the account of 
Africanus as my base, but have not excluded the additional informa- 
tion in Eusebios unless it is clearly secondary in nature. 

2. Content. With these caveats in mind we may now offer a basic 
reconstruction of Manethon’s text. T Ва tells us that Manethon *'in 
drei Abschnitten verfasst hat die Geschichten von den Góttern und 
von den Góttersprosslingen und von den Totengeistern und von den 
sterblichen Kénigen.’’!°8 That he in fact executed this in three 
books seems beyond question (T 8a,b; F 3a). The scope of his histo- 
ry thus covers Egypt from the beginning down to the end of Nec- 
tanebo in 341 B.C.E (T 8с,а,е).! We are even fortunate enough 


to be his statement. The cross-references to the taking of Jerusalem by Neachao 
(26th D.) and the flight of the Jews to Egypt under Ouaphris (26th D.) when Jerusa- 
lem fell should also be attributed to Africanus. The verbatim repetition of these last 
two by Eusebios may indicate that Eusebios knew Africanus' work. I will discuss 
the non-biblical references below. 

103 Compare, for example, the wording for the second dynasty, the fourth 
through the sixth, and the ninth over against the account of Africanus. 

t E.g., Memes (1st D.) goes on a campaign (F За and b), under Memphses 
(1st D.) many extraordinary events occurred (F 3a and b), he notes the physical. 
size of Sesotris (12th D.) (F 3a and b), Armais (18th D.) is said to have ruled over 
the Argives (F 3a and b [Cf. also 3c and 6]), Ramesses (18th D.) is identified as 
Egyptos (F 3a, b, c), and Psammouthis (26th D.) is also known as Psametichos (F 
3a, b, c). 

105 Thouoris (19th D.) is called "Ахкаубрас аућр by Africanus and ‘‘ein Mann 
sehnenarmig, mächtig” by Eusebios іп F За. 

6 Examples include the omission of the 4th-6th and 9th kings of the second dy- 
nasty, the 3rd-8th in the third, the discussion of only Souphis in the 4th dynasty 
although Africanus lists eight and Eusebios says there are seventeen, the inclusion 
of only the Ist and 4th of 31 in the fifth (= sixth in Africanus who only has six 
rulers) dynasty, the reduciion to Nitokris only in the sixth dynasty, the summary 
reduction of the last three kings of the twelfth dynasty, and the complete summary 
reduction of the fifteenth dynasty. 

07 Synkellos made the following observation about Eusebios’ tendencies: 
onnewtéov, ónócov 6 Ебоефлос 'Agpikavob Acineta üxpifieiag Ev те тў tv Вас Ау 
noodtnt xai таїс ту óvoptátov бфалревеа! Kai toic xpóvoic, буедду tà `Африкауоб 
«бтоїс AéEsot урбфом (F 3b after the fifth ЭСКЕ 

8 Т 9 indicates а similar coverage, лбсау ... tijv Alyuntiaxiy lotopíav . 
Wiws te tà nepi тїс кат’ абтобс OcoAoyíac. 

109 М.В. Rowton, ‘‘Manetho’s Date for Ramesses I,” Journal for Egyptian 
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to have the book divisions in the epitome. We may therefore recon- 
struct the basic outline as follows: 


Book One: 1. Gods (FF За, 4, 5) 

2. Demi-gods (FF 3a, 4) 

3. Spirits of the dead (F 3a) 

4. Dynasties 1-11 (FF 2, 3a, 3b) 
Book Two: 1. Dynasties 12-19 (FF 2, За, 3b) 
Book Three: 1. Dynasties 20-30 (FF 2, 3a, 3b, 3c) 


As we have already indicated, most of the material is very brief in 
our summaries. There is very little on the gods, demi-gods, and 
spirits of the dead who ruled Egypt. The dynasties consist of either 
a brief summary notice of the dynasty as a whole or lists of the kings 
in the individual dynasty.!!? When the kings are listed, the list 
principally consists of noting their length of reign. However, in 
some instances details are also offered. The following chart denotes 
their frequency. 


Length of Reign Only | Details 


Book One 35 16 
Book Two 27 8 
Book Three 39 6 
Totals 101 30 


While the 3:1 ratio suggests that we are mainly looking at lists, the 
number of details does support our contention that Manethon’s 
work was a narrative as the excerpts from Josephos imply. The most 
common detail is significantly вадиата.!! Closely associated with 


Archaeology 34 (1948): 58-59, pointed out that although the Persian conquest took 
place іп 343 В.С.Е., Manethon assigns Nectanebo 18 years instead of 16. His six- 
teenth was in 343 since the Apis bull of 17 years which died in 329 was born in the 
fourteenth year of Nectanebo and the epitomator gives nine and not eleven years 
until the Greek conquest in 332. 

по Eighteen of the dynasties have lists of rulers. Book опе: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; book 
two: 12, 15, 18, 19; book three: 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30. The remaining twelve 
are merely summarized. Book one: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; book two: 13, 14, 16, 17; book 
three: 20, 24, 28. 

!!! Book one: under Nephercheres (2nd D.) the Nile flowed with honey for 
eleven days; the immense size of Sesochris (2nd D.) is noted; and the beauty and 
nobility of Nitokris (6th D.) are duly recorded. In book two Amenophis (18th D.) 
becomes a speaking stone and in book three under Bonchoris (23rd D.) a lamb 
spoke. Cf. also Memphses (1st D.) under whom many extraordinary events were 
said to have occurred according to Eusebios (F 3a and b). 
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this is the inclusion of the building projects ої the numerous 
rulers.!!? Other information covers important political events 
which relate Egypt to the outside world,!!? the violent deaths 
of the kings,!!* and natural disasters.!? There are occasional 
notices about the rulers themselves such as family relations, !!6 
writings by the king,! their age when it is highly unusual,!!8 
and the naming of a nome after the king.!!? Мотої are con- 
spicuously few.!?? There are several possible occasions when 
Manethon linked Egypt to Greece.!?! Other possible comments 


12 Athothis (15: D.), Ouenephes (1st D.), Souphis (4th D.), Nitokris (6th D.), 
and Lamares (12th D.). 

13 Under Necherophes (3rd D.) Libya revolted; Sesostris (12th D.) marched 
victoriously through Asia and Europe as far as Thrace; and under Kambyses 
(27th), the Persians took over. According to Eusebios (F 3a and b) Memes (1st D.) 
also went on a campaign. 

114 Menes (1st D.) by a hippo, Othoes (6th D.) by his bodyguard, Achthoes 
(9th D.) was consumed by a crocodile, and Ammanemes (12th D.) was assassinated 
by his eunuchs. 

15 "These are recorded under Ouenephes (1st D.), Semempses (1st D.), and 
Boethos (2nd D.). 

16 Sesonchosis (12th D.), Skemiophris (12th D.), and Sebichos (25th D.). 

17 [t can not be accidental that both Athothis (1st D.) and Tosorthros (3rd D.) 
were interested in medicine. Manethon himself had an interest in the subject (T 
13). 

118 Phiops (6th D.) who began ruling when he was six and died when he was 
100. 

119 Saites (15th D.). 

120 Under Kaiechos (2nd D.) the worship of Apis, Mneuis, and the Mendesian 
goat began. The right of women to rule was decided while Binothris (2nd D.) 
reigned. Finally, it is possible that Sabakon's (25th D.) burning of Bochchoris 
reflects а nomos. Зее Waddell, Малећо, pp. 166-167 п. 2. 

121 Osorcho (23га D.) is called Herakles. Thrice rulers are connected with key 
events in the Greek world. Misphragmouthosis (18th D.) is linked with the flood 
of Deukalion. Thouoris (19th D.) is associated with the fall of Troy. This appears 
to be authentic since Manethon assigns it to 1198-1191. There were two basic dates 
for the fall of Troy which circulated in the Greek world: Timaios placed it at 1193 
and Eratosthenes at 1183. The latter date became the standard figure. Rowton, 
"Мапефоп'з Date for Ramesses IL," p. 62, pointed out that the compiler would 
have most likely used the date of Eratosthenes rather than the earlier date. The 
third example is probably not authentic. Africanus connects Petoubates (23rd D.) 
with the celebration of the first Olympic festival. This is due not to Manethon but 
Africanus since only Africanus makes the association (made nowhere else in Mane- 
thon) and he is known to have employed the Olympiads for dating purposes. See 
Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus, рр. 167-169 and Mosshammer, The '' Chronicle" of 
Eusebius, pp. 154-157. Eusebios also has a couple of references to the Greek world 
omitted by Africanus. He identifies Armais (28th D.) with Danaos and tells us that 
he fled from his brother Ramesses, whom he identifies as Aigyptos, to Greece where 
he ruled the Argives. This is seconded by F 6 in which both Danaos and Aigyptos 
are said to have ruled Egypt. 
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do not alter our basic impression. 122 


The most detailed section we have from Manethon is his treat- 
ment of the Hyksos (FF 2, За, 3b, 3c, 7, 8123).124 The gist of Mane- 
thon's record is fairly clear: a group of foreign rulers successfully in- 
vaded Egypt, took Memphis and then built a new capital, 
Auaris, in the eastern Nile delta ( - Tell el-Dabaa) from which they 
ruled Egypt. The details of his story are opaque, however, as a result 
of the confused state of our witnesses. Although the epitome is ex- 
tremely abbreviated, it now appears likely that it offers a more relia- 
ble restatement of the details it has than does Josephos.!?6 

In any case, it is now transparent that Manethon's Aigyptiaka is 
a step removed from Berossos. We have no description of the land 
and very little attention devoted to уброт apart from religious con- 
siderations. The text is entirely consumed by historical reporting. 
The reason for this is also known. Josephos tells us in CA 1.73 (= 
Т 7a) that Manethon yéypagev үйр "ЕХЛабі povi tiv nátpiov 
lotopíav £x те тфу!27 ієрфу, dc фпоту abtóc, petagpdoas.!28 The 
principle championed by Hekataios of Abdera and also applied by 
Berossos has now been fully utilized: only native sources are proper 
material.!?? 


122 Eusebios also tells us that Psammouthis (26th D.) is Psametichos (Е 3a,b,c) 
and F 3c adds that Bocchoris (24th D.) gave Egypt her laws or courts and that 
Nechao (26th D.) is also Nechepsos. 

123 On Josephos and the Hyksos and Jews see the bibliography and summaries 
in Louis H. Feldman, Josephus and Modern Scholarship (1937-1980) (Berlin/New 
York: Walter de Gruyter, 1984), pp. 157-161. 

124 On the Hyksos see John Van Seters, The Hyksos (New Haven/London: Yale 
University Press, 1966) and the recent summary of James M. Weinstein in Harper’s 
Bible Dictionary, s.v. ‘‘Hyksos,’’ р. 413. 

175 The Egyptians called them Hegau khasut, ‘‘rulers of foreign hill-countries."' 
They were at least partially Semitic. In our fragments they are called nowiévec. 

126 So Van Seters, The Hyksos, рр. 121-126 and Donald B. Redford, History and 
Chronology of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt: Seven Studies. Near and Middle East Series 
3 (University of Toronto Press, 1967), pp. 41-46, who points out that while 
Apophis is fourth in Josephos, he is sixth in Africanus. Since the second Kamose 
stela demonstrates that he was an enemy of Kamose at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth dynasty, he must have reigned at the end of the seventeenth. 

127 There is a question about те тбу here. I have followed the text of Niese's edi- 
tio major, Jacoby supplies үранийтеу after Їєрфу. Gutschmid suggested that te tov 
should be 5eAtwv which is printed by Thackeray in the Loeb edition. In any case 
the sense is unaffected. 

128 Cf. also FT 7b,c and 9. 

129 On his possible sources see Laqueur, КЕ, s.v. “Manethon,” 14: 
1091-1099; Waddell, Manetho, pp. xx-xiv; and Helck, KP, 3: 952, who suggests that 
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When Hekataios and Berossos applied this principle they also at- 
tacked Greek authors who did not use native sources. Manethon is 
no exception. In particular, he singled out Herodotos. The state- 
ment from Josephos which we have just quoted continues: Kai 10A- 
ха том `Нроботоу &Aéyyei тфу Aiyuntiakav bn’ бумоіас Eyevopéevov. 
His criticism was extensive enough that he was credited with a book 
against Herodotos.!?? In the Azgyptiaka he mentions Herodotos 
twice. Manethon tells us that Herodotos called Menes (1st D.) 
Min.!?! A more pointed observation takes place in the fourth dy- 
nasty when Manethon tells us that Souphis erected the great 
pyramid, not Cheops as Herodotos says.!?? These specific refer- 
ences do not, however, exhaust Manethon’s use of Herodotos. As 
we will see, Manethon may have known Herodotos’ record of 
Sethos' campaign even though he does not mention him directly.!?? 
The principle which appears to have controlled Manethon's refer- 
ences is whether or not he is critiquing them. When he openly cor- 
rects Herodotos he mentions him; when, on the other hand, he fol- 
lows the account of his Ionian predecessor, he adroitly omits his 
name. How extensive was his familiarity? O. Kimball Armayor has 
recently argued that Herodotos' account served as the foundation 
for Manethon.!?* While the similarities which he has adduced are 


for the first four dynasties, Manethon used Datenliste (i.e., annals in which the 
most important events of the year were recorded); from the fifth dynasty on he em-. 
ployed king-lists; and he also used the historical reports which were available from 
the time of the Middle Kingdom. 

130 F 13( = Eustanthius, Hom. “И.” 9. 480). Jacoby, FGrH, 3c: 98, treats this 
as a separate work. This is also accepted by Arnaldo Momigliano, ‘‘The Place of 
Herodotus in the History of Historiography,’ History 43 (1958)1: 13, which is 
reprinted in his Studies in Histortography (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1966), 
pp. 127-142. See p. 133. However see n. 256. 

131 Cf, Herodotos 2.4.2; 2.99.1-3. The mention of Herodotos is only recorded 
in Eusebios. Africanus has no notice. 

132 Cf, Herodotos 2.124-125. The reference to Herodotos here is recorded by 
both Africanus and Eusebios. 

13 F 9, See Herodotos 2.102-110. On Manethon's dependence see Lloyd, 
Herodotus: Book II, pp. 110-111. 

134 О. Kimball Armayor, *'Herodotus' Influence on Manethon and the Impli- 
cations for Egyptology,” The Classical Bulletin 61 (1985): 7-11. Armayor goes so far 
as to claim that Mancthon did not use native sources, but that his work is Greek 
in source and authority. This goes too far in my judgment. Manethon's work is too 
similar in its orientation to Berossos' and too different from Herodotos' to make 
this statement. 
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impressive, we need to ask if it is possible for Herodotos to have ob- 
tained his information from the priests as he claimed and whether 
the similarities might not be due to a common source, i.e., the native 
records. We may at least say that Manethon is aware of and reacting 
to Herodotos. 

What about Manethon's other and more immediate predecessor, 
Hekataios? That both commented on the same matters is undenia- 
ble.!?? However, the relationship goes well beyond common topics. 
Manethon's account of Sesostris’ campaign is indebted to Hekataios 
as the synopsis on pp. 129-131 will demonstrate. 

A reading of these texts reveals the general agreement among the 
three authors. The major differences among them are as follows. 
Herodotos and Hekataios both record the presence of the inscription 
which Manethon omits. Hekataios has a couple of details which the 
other two do not: he alone mentions the Kykades and explains why 
the campaign terminated in Thrace. Manethon changes the order 
of the reason for the stelae by placing it prior to the specific forms 
whereas Herodotos and Hekataios interpret the meaning of the 
genitalia after mentioning them. Hekataios and Manethon provide 
some details which are not included in Herodotos: both mention the 
length of the campaign as nine years, both relate the extent of the 
march prior to their discussion of the stelae while Herodotos notes 
it afterwards, and they both include a specific reference to male geni- 
tals as well as female whereas Herodotos only alludes to the female. 

What should we make of this? First, it is clear that Manethon 
knew and used Hekataios. Everything in Manethon has a counter- 
part in Hekataios. It appears that Manethon's version is simply 
a condensed recapitulation of Hekataios. This is reinforced by both 
their general agreements over against Herodotos and by verbal 
echoes. The latter is particularly sharp in the account of the stelae. 
Second, Hekataios knew and used Herodotos. Third, it is also likely 
that Manethon knew Herodotos. If we ask whether he knew him 
directly or only indirectly through Hekataios, the answer must be 


135 F 18 (= Eusebios, Р.Е. 3.2.6) records Manethon's connections between 
Egyptian and Greek gods. At the end of the passage, Eusebios astutely noted: 
ypager 68 kai та nepi тобтоу nAatütepov pév 6 МауЕ с, ёлітетипцеуос бё б At- 
борос̧ èv тї npoAex8eion адтоб урафії . . . Cf. Diodoros 1.11-13. This section from 
Diodoros could stem from Poseidonios. Even if it does in its present form, it is likely 
that Hekataios had some similar treatment and that Diodoros has replaced it. F 19 
offers different interpretations of 'Agobv by Hekataios and Manethon. 
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that he was acquainted with him directly. This is not evident in our 
text—which actually raises the other possibility—but must be the 
case based upon our observations above. 

3. Form. It is difficult—if not impossible—to consider Manethon’s 
work an ethnography. While he clearly stands in the tradition of 
Herodotos and Hekataios, he swerves so far from the former in form 
that we are clearly dealing with a second generation offspring. What 
we have is an expansion of the historical section of Herodotos and 
Hekataios based upon native sources. 

The form which this takes is somewhat symmetrical. As we have 
seen in our reconstruction, there are three books—a feature which 
may directly echo Berossos. Interestingly, there are three groups of 
mythical rulers (gods, demigods, and the spirits of the dead) prior 
to the rehearsal of the dynasties which are subdivided into three 
books. Synkellos suggests that the analogy goes further: he says that 
there were thirty dynasties of gods, demigods, and spirits of the 
аеаа.!36 If that is so, then Manethon attempted to offer a balance 
between the prehistorical figures and the historical. The most im- 
portant structural device which he employed for the kings is that he 
appears to have grouped them into dynasties (T 10), a device which 
is still with us.!?? The fact that the thirty dynasties are somewhat 
arbitrary, may be due to his structural procedure. 

Manethon deviates from native Egyptian material most in his 
comments on the gods. Here we find Greek names standing side-by- 
side with Egyptian indicating that his role in the establishment of the 
cult of Sarapis was not the only occasion in which he attempted to 
merge native and foreign religious traditions. The same effort ap- 
pears in his identification of the five planets with Egyptian appella- 
tions (F 5). 


136 See Е 2 іп Waddell, Manetho, р. 10: Мета бё табта xai лєрї дубу Alyun- 
пакфу леуте бу трійкоута Suvacteiaic lotopel тфу Aeyopévov пар’ абтоїс вефу Kal 
fipiBéov kai уєкооу Kai буптфу . . . I must admit that I am somewhat bothered by 
the fact that the thirty are not as apparent in the fragments as the thirty dynasties 
of human rulers are. 

1 Manethon’s divisions are not always accurate; however, his system is too 
entrenched to be displaced. So James Henry Breasted, A History of Egypt: From the 
Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest, 2nd ed. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1909), pp. 13-14, who is echoed by Sir Alan Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (Lon- 
don/Oxford/New York: Oxford University Press, 1961), p. 46. Gardiner provides 
a king list including Manethon, the king lists, and monuments on pp. 429-453. 
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The consequences of these shifts should not be overlooked. Why 
did Manethon not relate an Egyptian theogony and cosmogony? 
Berossos certainly 414.138 The emphasis in the text is squarely on 
historical Egypt. Was this due to a rationalistic perspective on the 
part of Manethon or is it simply due to his effort to present the royal 
traditions which had been of interest since the days of Hekataios of 
Miletos? 

4. Function. In order to answer this, we need to examine how the 
text functions. Synkellos captured the overwhelming impression тоб 
тє Bnpócoou Kai тоб Мауедд то їбїоу Едуос OgAóvtov боё@вса1 тоб 
рёу тфу Халбаіоу, тоб ёё тб tàv Аїуолтіфу (T 11с. Cf. also 114). 
Manethon glorified his homeland by stressing its antiquity (FF 3a 
and 4). Nor was the emphasis innocent. Even the otherwise dull 
scribe who worked from Africanus in composing the Excerpta Latina 
Barbart saw this as he began recounting Manethon’s history: Egyp- 
tiorum regnum invenimus vetustissimum omnium regnorum (F 4). 
So Manethon notes some significant discoveries—although not 
with the thoroughness of other утИегз.139 As with Hekataios, 
Megasthenes, and Berossos, he manages to make it evident that 
Greece is dependent upon his patria.'*° The key to proving this for 
Manethon lay in the great antiquity of Egypt, an antiquity which 
could be demonstrated in her royal records. For this reason he ac- 
centuated them. 

Why should he feel the need for doing this? Synkellos preserves 
a tradition which suggests that Manethon dedicated his work to 
Ptolemy Philadelphos.!*! This would match the pattern which had 
developed with Hekataios, Megasthenes, and Berossos. Was Mane- 
thon answering Berossos?!*? Once again we encounter the same set 


138 For examples of Egyptian texts relating creation see ANET, 1: 3-10. 

? Hephaistos discovered fire (F Ja) and Tosorthros discovered the art of build- 
ie na There is a problem here. On the text see the emendation of Sethe in 
Waddell, Manetho, р. 0 and n. 4 on р. 41.]. Cf. also Bocchoris (24th D.) who 
Aegyptiis i iura constitiut (F 3c = Book of Sothis). 

9? So Armais (18th D.) settles Argos (F 3a). Nor does Manethon miss the op- 
portunity of locating Greek heroes first in Egypt, e.g., Danaos (F 6. Cf. also F 9). 

14! ТТИ and 12. There are some problems with the authenticity of the details 
in these statements since they are linked with the book of Sothis. The letter in 12 
is spurious. The issue is whether it preserves some facts. On Ptolemy see RE, s.v. 
а ПОРТО II. Philadelphos,” by Hans Volkmann, 23: 1645-1666. 

? That the two are related has been argued by "Laqueur, RE, s.v. "Мапе- 
thon,” 14: 1063-1064 and Waddell, Manetho, pp. viii and x. Synkellos thought that 
Manethon wrote after Berossos (T 11b. Cf. also 11c). Based on the placement after 
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of circumstances as we had with Hekataios and Berossos. The only 
evidence for a historical connection is indirect: their geographical 
and chronological proximity and general methodology. This makes 
a connection a possibility but does not establish it. What the works 
do prove is the competitive milieu in which both authors lived. It is 
not necessary to argue that Manethon was commissioned to make 
his claims for Egypt, since his own native pride is a sufficient motive. 


Significance 


Manethon thus stands as another representative of the indigenous 
response to Hellenism. His work is more significant for this than for 
its value as a source of Egyptian Бізгогу. 113 With him the move- 
ment from Greek ethnography and its form to native traditions has 
been completed. Later authors will follow his lead and dispense with 
what does not easily fit into their own material.He is also a witness 
of the inter-rivalry which developed among the indigenous peoples 
themselves. 

In fact, it is for the latter that Manethon is principally remem- 
bered today. In CA 1.223-253 (- F 10) Josephos relates what he 
claims is the Egyptian gossip about the origins of the Jews as told by 
Manethon. The story runs as follows: Amenophis, the Egyptian 
ruler, had a desire to see the gods. His namesake advised him to re- 
move all the lepers and ill of the land (230-233). He therefore con- 
signed them to the quarries, but so feared the wrath of the gods for 
this injustice that he committed suicide (234-236). After a period of 
time, the lepers requested the former Hyksos city of Auaris which 
they were given (237). With their own city, they also appointed their 
own leader, Osarsephos (238) who established anti-Egyptian laws 
(240) and made preparations for a revolt against the Egyptians 
(240-245). When the Egyptians realized what had taken place, they 
fled to Ethiopia (246-247). Left to themselves the lepers behaved 
abominably (248-250). Finally, the Egyptians staged a return under 
Amenophis and Rampses and expelled the lepers to Syria (251). 

While some of the details have likely been embellished with the 


Berossos, Murray suggested that Manethon may have mentioned Berossos in his 
text. ‘‘Herodotus and Hellenistic Сийиге," р. 209. 

143 Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, pp. 46-47, 61-62, has pointed out that Mane- 
thon can not be relied upon too heavily. He was attacked for falsehoods in antiquity 
(TT 10 and 11). 
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passing of time and the handing on of the tradition, it is clear that 
Manethon had a less than savory opinion of the residents of Syria. 
Although [ am reluctant to apply the term anti-Semite to Mane- 
thon,!** the material which first circulated under his name would 
later come to be used by those whose vituperation may be so 
labeled.!5? Nor would his calumnies go unnoticed by those whom 
he inveighed against. 


SUMMARY 


The principal informants for ethnographers were native priests. In 
the earlier period of ethnography, the travelers returned to the West 
and delivered their accounts far from their sources. Following the 
conquests of Alexander, the Greeks came to stay and wrote their ac- 
counts in their adopted countries. The proximity of the priests and 
their ability to understand the accounts as they became Hellenized 
provoked responses. The first two of these which have come down 
to us are the Babyloniaka of Berossos and the Aigyptiaka of Manethon. 
That these two priests offered indigenous corrections to the presen- 
tations of their respective peoples in the Greek ethnographic tradi- 
tion is clear from their strictures on Greek authors, their rejection 
of the methods of Greek ethnographic investigation, and their defen- 
sive posture towards the Greeks. The key element in their presenta- 
tions was their own native records which provided both a different 
methodological stance and proof of their antiquity. Combining 
these in chronological sequence they created complete stories of their 
illustrious cultures. T'heir accounts were as new to their own cultures 
as they were to the Greeks. 

Paradoxically, the new form of historiography also identified with 


' On the problems associated with the term sec J.N. Sevenster, The Roots of 
Pagan Anti-Semitism in the Ancient World. Nov 'TSup 41 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1975), pp. 
1-4. Perhaps the best definition is that of M. Simon cited on pp. 4-5: ‘‘une attitude 
fondamentalement et systématiquement hostile aux Juifs, fondée par surcroit sur 
des mauvaises raisons, sur des calomnies, sur une image incompléte, partiale ou 
fausse de la réalité. " 

"5 On the issue of Manethon and anti-Semitism see ibid., рр. 184-188 and 
John С. Gager, The Origins of Anti-Semitism: Attitudes Toward Judaism in Pagan and 
Christian Antiquity (New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), pp. 42-43. 
А convenient collection of pagan texts which relate the origins of the Jews may be 
found in Molly Whittaker, Jews Є? Christians: Graeco-Roman Views. Cambridge Com- 
mentaries or, Writings of the Jewish & Christian World 200 BC to AD 200 6 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), pp. 35-55. 
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Hellenism. The fact that these writers ‘‘translated’’ their texts into 
Greek demonstrates a recognition and acceptance of Hellenism. 
Even though their records dictated the contents of what they wrote, 
their indebtedness to ethnography is evident: they continued to tell 
the story of a specific people (content), using some of the same 
categories (form), in an attempt to replace faulty understandings of 
who they were by tendering a self-definition (function). 

The tension this created between nationalism and Hellenism was 
solved by claiming that the Greeks were their heirs and debtors. It 
was at this point that the issue of anteriority and/or antiquity entered 
the arena. Both Berossos and Manethon placed their civilizations in 
the remotest past, making them either explicitly or implicitly the 
mother of culture. In this way they both maintained pride in their 
native culture and opened themselves up to Hellenism. 

It was this marriage of Hellenism and native Near Eastern tradi- 
tions which gave birth to a new genre, apologetic historiography. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE HELLENISTIC JEWISH HISTORIANS 


*For what is Plato except Moses 
speaking in Attic?"' 


Numenios! 


The largest literary corpus which we have that reflects the attempt 
of an ethnic group to present its own story within the Hellenistic 
world is Jewish.? Jewish contacts with Greeks go back well beyond 
the Hellenistic world itself. The Hebrew Bible appears to begin 
referring to the Greeks in late seventh century and exilic texts.* The 


1 Cited first by Clement, Strom. 1.22.150.4. Cf. also Eusebios, PE 9.6.9 and 
11.10.14. All references to Clement are from Otto Stáhlin, Ludwig Früchtel, and 
Ursula Treu, eds. Clemens Alexandrinus, 3 vols. GCS (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1985 and 1970), vols. 2-3. References to Eusebios are from Karl Mras, ed. Die 
Praeparatio Evangelica, 2 vols. GCS (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1982-1983. On the 
saying see Gager, Moses and Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 66-69. 

There are certainly other examples. One of the most significant is Quintus 
Fabius Pictor (FGrH 809) who wrote the first history of Rome in Greek tracing Ro- 
man history from its alleged connections to Aeneas down to the Punic wars of his 
own time. That he wanted to justify and glorify Rome is clear from the strictures 
of Polybios 1.14; 3.9.1-5. Arnaldo Momigliano, Alien Wisdom, р. 92, classifies him 
with Berossos and Manethon. Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and 
Rome, рр. 39-41, questions this by pointing out the differences in basic orientation, 
i.e., Fabius' work was primarily oriented to the present (a large part deals with the 
Punic wars), whereas the priests from the Orient were primarily oriented to the 
past. The difference—in my opinion—is more apparent than real. All belong to the 
same genre (Fabius! work also gave considerable attention to Rorne's origins). The 
common ground is that they all presented their own accounts because each—to bor- 
row the words of Fornara about Fabius— ‘‘was proud of his people and desired to 
parade its greatness before the international community.” Ibid., р. 41. The au- 
dience of the Roman is not as certain as that of the priests: it could have been ad- 
dressed to Romans. The difference in audience would not, however, preclude its 
presence in apologetic historiography as I argue in this chapter. Pilhofer, Presbyteron 
Kreitton, pp. 84-90, emphasizes the apologetic nature of his work. 

? Cf. Momigliano, Alien Wisdom, pp. 74-81, for a summary of the evidence 
from both Jewish and Greek perspectives. 

+ There are two terms for Greeks in the Hebrew bible: }¥ is found 11t. in Gen. 
10:2,4; Is. 66:19; Ez. 27:13,19; Zech. 9:13; Dn. 8:21; 10:20; 11:2 and I Chr. 1:5,7. 
ОЎГО appears in Gen. 10:4; Num. 24:24; Isa. 23:1,12; Jer. 2:10; Ezek. 27:6; Dan. 
11:30 and I Chr. 1:7. We should also mention the important gentilic 3Y in Joel 
4:6. The earliest evidence therefore consists of Gen. 10:2,4; Num. 24:24; Jer. 2:10; 
and Ezek. 27:13,19. The other texts are either clearly post-exilic or arguably so. 
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priestly author of the Pentateuch mentions the Greeks in his impres- 
sive ethnographic account which we have come to call ‘‘the Table 
of Nations.” Among the sons of Japheth listed in Gen. 10:2 we find 
M whose sons are in turn given in v. 4 as DND wwran Aw oN 
DJT. While all four of these names refer to cities or islands in the 
Aegean and Mediterranean area, the most significant is ОО. 
Originally the word referred to a colony of Tyre on Cyprus which 
is MD in the Phoenician inscriptions and Кипоу in Greek.? Here it 
may refer to either the city or by metonymy the entire island.Ó In 
either case, the term } must refer to the Ionians in general and 
DNI to a particular group. Where the priestly author derived his in- 
formation is open to debate, but it is clear that he knew of the 
Greeks." 

One incontestable source of contact between Greeks and Jews was 
trading. Ezek. 27:13 and 19 refer to |" as a trading partner of 
Tyre.® There was enough contact that Jeremiah could challenge а 


5 Cf. H. Donner and W. Róllig, Kanaandische und aramáische Inschriften, 4th ed. 
3 vols. (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1962-1979), n. 46.5-6, ПЭМ ОМ 78 D, 
“Tyre, the mother of Kition,” and 49.13, (3rd century inscription from stairway 
of Osiris temple in Abydos, Egypt, which contains graffiti of travelers who wanted 
Osiris’ help in death) “ПЭЛ 050 12 JOUNT2Y "DIN, “I am "bd'smn, son of sim, the 
Kitionite.”’ 

6 The difficulty in being precise is that MWYN is equivalent to alasia of the 
Amarna letters which refers to Cyprus. Efforts by recent commentators to avoid a 
tautology include E.A. Speiser, Genesis. AB 1 (Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1964), p. 66, who argued that Elishah denoted the island and 
Kittim the city; Claus Westermann, Genesis 1-11: A Commentary, trans. by John J. 
Scullion (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1984), p. 507, who considers 
Kittim and Rhodanim to be appended ‘‘here from another context because it filled 
out the table in this ріасе;"" and Gordon J. Wenham, Genesis 1-15. Word Biblical 
Commentary 1 (Waco, Texas: Word Books, 1987), pp. 218-219, who suggests that 
Elishah is a town on Crete and Kittim Cyprus. 

7 Robert H. Pfeiffer, ‘‘Hebrews and Greeks Before Alexander," JBL 56 
(1937): 94, thought a Greek source provided the information since the Assyrians 
and Babylonians did not know the children of Javan and there is an anti-Phoenician 
bias in v. 15. Gerhard von Rad, Genesis: A Commentary, rev. ed. trans. by John H. 
Marks. OTL (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1972), p. 141, believed some 
map, perhaps a neo-Babylonian world map, underlay the priestly work. 

8 The chapter may well be composite of a lament and a prose section (vs. 12-24) 
as Walter Zimmerli, Ezekiel, 2 vols. trans. by Ronald E. Clements and James D. 
Martin. Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979-1983), 2:53-56, suggests. 
It should still be regarded as exilic, however. Zimmerli dates the prose between 
587-571 B.C.E. It is worth pointing out that the LXX reads 'EAAáG in v.13 and 
the Vulgate Graecia in vs. 13 and 19. 
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Judean audience to ''cross over to the ОПО “№” and expect them 
to understand his reference. (Jer. 2:10) Nor are we limited to these 
few biblical statements.? Archaeologists have been finding Greek 
items in various sites throughout Israel for some time now: Greek 
coins struck in the fifth century at Gaza, Greek ware at Shechem 
(6th-5th centuries), and even Greek ware in fifth century Mizpah. 19 
These may well indicate commercial ties. There is, however, some 
new evidence which suggests that contacts extended beyond com- 
mercial transactions. In the sixties, Greek ware was found at two 
small fortresses: Mezad Hashavyahu on the coast between Ashdod 
and Joppa!! and Tel Malhata located to the SE of Arad.!? A key 
which possibly explains the Greek ware in these fortresses was un- 
covered at Arad.!? Among the ostraca Yohanan Aharoni found 


9 The texts which have been cited are the only sure literary references from the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C.E. The theory of A. Marmorstein, “А Greek Lyric 
and a Hebrew Prophet,"' JQR 37 (1946-47): 167-173, that Alkaios, a Lesbian Lyric 
poet of the sixth century B.C.E. knew Isa. 5:1-6 is not convincing. The only com- 
mon element is the vineyard owner's expectation that his vine would produce good 
grapes and the vine's production of wild or sour grapes. Such a general pattern 
which is common to viticulture is insufficient to establish literary dependence. 

10 Cf. D. Winton Thomas, ed., Archaeology and Old Testament Study: Jubilee Vol- 
ume of the Society for Old Testament Study 1917-1967 (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1967). See the articles by T.C. Mitchell, ‘‘Philistia,’’ p. 417; С.Е. Wright, 
“‘Shechem,” p. 367; and D. Diringer, ‘‘Mizpah,’’ p. 330. Summaries of the evi- 
dence for early contacts are in Salo Wittmayer Baron, To the Beginning of the Christian 
Era, 2nd ed. A Social and Religious History of the Jews 1 (Philadelphia: the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1952), pp. 183-184 and Morton Smith, Palestinian 
Parties and Politics That Shaped the Old Testament (New York/London: Columbia 
University Press, 1974), pp. 57-62. 

11]. Naveh, “The Excavations at Mesad Hashavyahu: Preliminary Report,” 
IE] 12 (1962): 96-97, who dated the pottery to 630-600 B.C.E. based on the Middle 
Wild Goat style. He preferred to explain the presence of Greek pottery as due to 
Greek mercenaries in the service of Egypt since Herodotos tells us they served there 
(2.152,154). He did note, however, that there аге "по remains whatever. . . which 
could point to Egyptian control of the fortress” (p. 99, n. 16). John Strange, ‘Тһе 
Inheritance of Dan,” ST 20 (1966): 136-139, more plausibly argued that the for- 
tress served Josiah since there were no Egyptian interests to protect, but there are 
obvious ones for Judea. 

12 Cf. W.J. Dever, "Те! Malhata," IEJ 17 (1967): 273, who first reported the 
Greek pottery here at the end of the Iron age, i.e., 7th-6th centuries B.C.E. 

13 Cf. Y. Aharoni's reports: ‘‘Hebrew Ostraca from Tel Arad,” [EJ 16 (1966): 
1-7, esp. 1-5; ‘‘The Use of Hieratic Numerals in Hebrew Ostraca and the Shekel 
Weights," BASOR 184 (1966): 14-16; "Агадй: Its Inscriptions and Temple," BA 
31 (1968): 13-15; The Archaeology of the Land of Israel: From the Prehistoric Beginnings 
to the End of the First Temple Period, trans. by Anson F. Rainey (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1978), p. 264; and his Arad Inscriptions, trans. by Judith Ben-Or 
(Jerusalem: The Israel Exploration Society, 1981). 
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there, he discovered seventeen letters in one room which were ad- 
dressed to Eliashib, son of Eshyahu, which instructed him to provide 
rations. In ten of these ОЎО are mentioned: nine times as recipients 
and once аз a messenger carrying provisions.!* Who are the DND? 
While it would be possible to see them as merchants, the small 
amounts suggest that the DYNI are receiving rations for traveling 
not business. Aharoni suggested they were "Стеек or Cypriot 
mercenaries serving in the Judean army, perhaps especially in garri- 
sons of the more remote fortresses.’’!> Apparently, Arad served аз 
a supply depot. The mercenaries who were stationed at fortresses 
such as Mezad Hashavyahu and Те! Malhata sometimes stopped at 
Arad with orders for supplies while en route to another fortress. It 
is, therefore, possible that Greeks served as mercenaries in the army 
of Josiah. 

Yet all of these contacts hardly prepared the Jews for Alexander. 
It із опе thing to trade with someone or to have them serve at remote 
outposts; it is an entirely different matter to have them as masters. 
True, the Jews knew servitude to the Assyrians, Babylonians, and 
Persians (and Egyptians) before the Macedonians; yet all of these 
were Oriental cultures—Greek clearly was not. While the sig- 
nificance of Hellenism might not have appeared to be all that great 
at first, it eventually affected Judaism more than any of her preced- 
ing conquerors. }б 

The Greeks apparently knew very little about the Jews prior to 
Alexander. As we have already seen, the standard perception among 
Greek intellectuals such as Hekataios of Abdera and Megasthenes 
at the beginning of the Hellenistic age was that the Jews were 
philosophers. Such naive generalizations rapidly give way as shoul- 
ders rub on a daily basis. The door thus stood ajar for the Jews to 
define themselves within the new world. That all were not anxious 


№ Thid., nos. 1,2,4,5(?),7,8,10,11,14, for the Kittim as recipients and п. 17, for 
the Kitti as a messenger. 

15 Ibid., рр. 12-13. Aharoni has been followed by Benedikt Otzen, ''Noch Ein- 
mal das Wort TRKB auf einem Arad-Ostracon," VT 20 (1970): 242; André 
Lemaire, Inscriptions Hébraiques. Tome J: Les Ostraca: Introduction, Traduction, Commen- 
taire (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1977), pp. 159-161; and John Bright, A History 
of Israel, 3rd ed. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1981), p. 322, n. 33. 

16 The most significant works detailing the interaction of Jews with Greeks are 
Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews; Samuel K. Eddy, The King is Dead, 
pp. 183-256, who saw four types of resistance to Hellenism: the passive use of 
legends which venerated ancient heroes, militant wars of religion, messianism, and 
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to walk through this door is quite obvious.! On the other hand, 
there were a good number who gladly entered a new and larger 
world. It із to four representatives of the latter that we now turn.!8 


Tue TEexrUAL PROBLEM 


Our knowledge of Jewish historical works written in Greek in the 
third and second centuries B.C.E. is largely—if not completely— 
fragmentary.!? Quotations from Hellenistic Jewish authors have 
come down to us in Eusebios,*® Clement,?! and Josephos.?? All 
three of these derived their information from the work of the first 
century B.C.E. Roman savant, Alexander Polyhistor. Since the 
bulk of our information comes from Eusebios who in turn copied 
from Polyhistor, we must begin by ascertaining the extent to which 
they altered the works they preserved. 


proselytism (see pp. 335-339); Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, and Elias J. Bicker- 
man, The Jews in the Greek Age (Cambridge/London: Harvard University Press, 
1988). 

U [t is interesting to note that in some Jewish circles the Hebrew terms for 
Greeks became synonyms for Israel’s enemies. For example, OT texts which were 
composed in the Hellenistic period, Zech. 9:13; Dn. 8:21; 10:20; 11:2, all use | 
to denote the Greeks as Israel’s enemies as the translators of both the LXX and Vul- 
gate correctly understood. (Note also the use іп 4QpNah 1.2 where 17 790 refers 
to the Seleucids.) The extension of the term DYS to refer to an enemy of Israel 
without reference to Greeks is attested by Dan. 11:30 and 1OpHab. The LXX and 
Vulgate render the former by ‘Рораїо and Romani respectively. In three instances 
the LXX adds a reference to the Greeks as enemies of Israel: Isa. 9:11 "EAAnvac 
for CD 5b Jer. 26:16 (46:16 MT) where the translators substituted "ЕХХумкђо 
for an equivalent of the Hebrew feminine participle П ( = be violent, oppressive) 
in the phrase ‘‘because of the oppressive sword” (it is possible that they read the 
gentilic INN); and Jer. 27:16 (50:16 MT) where the same phrase appears. 

8 I have chosen Demetrios, Artapanos, Pseudo-Eupolemos, and Eupolemos 
for two reasons. First, the material which has come down to us from them is the 
most substantial which we have from incontestably Jewish or Samaritan sources. 
Second, they represent a cross-section of Egypt (Demetrios and Artapanos) and 
Palestine (Pseudo-Eupolemos and Eupolemos). 

19 The major exception would be II Maccabees which epitomized the five- 
volume history of Jason of Cyrene (presumably written in Greek). II Maccabees 
was written prior to 63 B.C.E. when Pompey annexed Judea since Rome is viewed 
in positive terms. It was probably composed in the first part of the first century 
B.C.E. and belongs to a different literary genre of historiography since it covers a 
period of only twenty or so years, 180-161 B.C.E. 

20 PE 9.17-39. 

21 Strom. 1.21.130; 1.21.141; 1.23.153-156. 

?? 4] 1.240. Cf. also СА 1.218. Josephos’ relationship to Polyhistor will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. 
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Eusebios 


Eusebios quotes extensively from Polyhistor in the ninth book of his 
Praeparatio Evangelica. The two issues which we must raise are: how 
accurately has he quoted his sources and how fully. J. Freudenthal 
addressed the first of these and demonstrated that Eusebios carefully 
copied his sources.?? In fact, there are only six occasions in which 
we know that Eusebios incorrectly referred to a work in the entire 
PE.?* In terms of the wording of the quotations, Freudenthal has 
shown that deviations— which appear to be few—are only minor 
matters which do not affect the meaning of the text.?? The second 
issue is more difficult. We know that Eusebios condensed Polyhistor 
since in five instances he breaks off a quote with an editorial com- 
ment which makes it clear that he has omitted some of his Vorlage.?6 
What we do not know is how much he elided. The fact that there are 
forty-five pages in Mras' edition of Eusebios which are directly at- 
tributable to Polyhistor leads me to conclude that Eusebios has 
preserved the bulk of his predecessor. 

Eusebios openly states the contents of his ninth book in his preface 
(ch. 1). He is going to present witnesses to the piety and history of 
the Jewish people. He clearly marks the structure of this 


23 [n spite of its age, Freudenthal’s work has not been superseded on this mat- 
ter. Alexander Polyhistor und die von thm erhaltenen. Reste judáischer und samaritanischer 
Geschichtswerke. Hellenistische Studien, Heft 1 & 2 (Breslau: H. Skutsch, 1875), pp. 
3-16. André Pelletier, Lettre d’Aristée à Philocrate. Sources Chrétiennes 89 (Paris: Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 1962), pp. 22-41, has established Eusebios' reliability for his 
transmission of the Letter of Aristeas in PE 8.2-5; 9.38. 

?* Listed by Mras, Práeparatio Evangelica, 1:LV. 

25 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, р. 9, distinguishes between texts Eusebios 
condenses himself where he is more liable to make mistakes and those which he sim- 
ply selects and reproduces. Of the latter his conclusion still stands, p. 11: ‘‘Wo er 
blosse Abschriften liefert, da verándert er seine Vorlagen fast nie oder doch nur in 
unbedeutendem Maasse, und auch die tiefgreifenden Veránderungen, welche er in 
verschwindend wenigen Fallen . . . sich erlaubt hat, sind nicht tendenzióser Art und 
lassen den Sinn und den Gesammtgehalt der Quellen fast gänzlich unversehrt.” He 
has been followed by Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d'Ancien Testament, 
pp. 242-244; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:93 and Mras, Praeparatio Evagelica, 1: LV-LVIII. 
This would appear to justify Eusebios’ initial introduction of Polyhistor: lotopet 
ката Ау tov трблоу. (9.17.1) 

26 PE 9.19.4: olc џед' Етера ёлирёре Аёүшу; 9.29.12: тобтоїс ёл@үк, неті туа тй 
етай abt elonuéva, Aéyov; 9.29.14: халлу wed’ Етера émidréyer; 9.29.15: kai ламу 
pet’ 9Хіуа; 9.29.16: ка petà Врахба. 

27 PE 9.1.2: прета бё та прота napadyoouat, быкубс 6001 tv "ЕМлукбу ovy- 
ypagtwv ёл” бубиатос "Іорбафу te xai "ЕВршоу тїс te пар’ абтоїс tò палаюу 
doxoupévns фідовофіас Kai тїс àvékaðev тфу лролатброу абтбу історіас̧ 
Éuvnpóvevcav. 
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book with editorial notices. He opens with a group of citations from 
Greeks testifying to the high caliber of ancient Jewish philosophy 
(chs. 2-10).28 Beginning with 9.10.6 he collects authors who have 
commented on the history of Israel.2? He arranges his excerpts 
around major events, people, or locales. He begins with the flood 
(chs. 11-12), the longevity of the ante-diluvians (ch. 13), the tower 
of Babel (chs. 14-15), and then Abraham (chs. 16-20).?? He next 
follows a biographical scheme including Jacob (chs. 21-22),?! 
Joseph (chs. 23-24),32 Job (ch. 25),33 and Moses (chs. 26-29).34 The 
subsequent section does not have an editorial note, but is a unit 
devoted primarily to Jerusalem (chs. 30-38). He finally discusses the 
fall of Jerusalem in prophecy (ch. 39) and in history (ch. 40-41).35 
He concludes with a final reference from Josephos (ch. 42).%6 
The range of the quotations was so impressive to Joseph Scaliger 
that he called the PE ‘‘divini commentarii." ?? We should not, 
however, be led to the conclusion that Eusebios knew all of the 
sources he cited firsthand. He tended to rely upon more recent com- 
pilers rather than the original authors.?9? Apparently the library at 
Caesarea where Eusebios served as bishop from c. 315 until his 


28 PE 9.1.3: бреетал бё uot 6 Хдуос ANS тоб тфу аубрфу Вісь, óc äv наболс би ий 
іктос оффроуос AoyicpOdD tüv tæv OmnAoouévov quocogíuv тїс 'EAAnvov 
npotenpkapev. 

29 PE 9.10.6: Пер, p£v обу тйс 'Iov6aíov te kai ‘EBpaiwv простуоріас тйс те nap’ 
абтоїс даа блалрелобопсе ЕОСЕВЕас те kai фовофнас ékkeío0o табта. nepi бё тўс 
natpíou адтом історіас 06a олбосо! соуєффуцсаУ. 

30 Each of these four is marked by a reference to Moses’ treatment of the sub- 
ject: 9.10.7; 9.13.1; 9.14.1; 9.16.1. 

1 PE 9.20.4-21.1: Tà цім обу лєрї тоб "АВрайи фо èv ФМутс товабта 
паракєісдо. "Aniwpev 68 ламу Eni tov Помлотора. 

32 PE9.22.11: Тобто koi tà &Ейс nepi тоб ‘lwohy ёк тїс абтйс тоб Помлаторос 
урафћс énovviioOo. 

33 PE 9.24.1: kai tà ЕЕйс. табта Kai лері тоб Чосӣф. “AKove ёё ola Kai лєрї тоб 
Чов б абтос iatopei. 

3+ PE9.25.4: Товабта xai лєрї tovtov ó Подоїстор. Kai nepi Мосёос 88 ò абтос 
nAciota ларатідєта, фу Kai avdt@v ёлакобсо Gov. 

35 PE 9.39.1: "Елі тобто Kal тйс ‘lepepiov профттєіас тоб MoAviotopos пуйицу 
nenoinnévov . . .; and 9.40.1: Tovtoig émovvayot йусукаїоу Kai tà nepi тїс 
*Iov8aíov aiypadrwoias тйс бло NaBovyodovécop yeyevnuévns. 

36 PE 9.42.1: Тафта pév обу ћу abtapKws лєрї тфубе. проскеїово бі ёлі naar 
Kal та алд TIS “Iovdaiwv “Apyaidtntos Тосђлоо . . . 

37 Cited by Edwin Hamilton Gifford, ed. and trans. Eusebius: Preparation for the 
Gospel, 2 vols. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1903; reprint ed., Grand ‘Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1981), 1:xvi. 

38 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 7 and Pelletier, Lettre d’Aristée a Philocrate, 
p. 40. 
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death c. 340 C.E. had an impressive collection of compilations in- 
cluding that of Alexander Polyhistor whom Eusebios explicitly cites 
as his source for chs. 17-19, 21-37, and 39.39 


Alexander Polyhistor*® 


1. Life. We know very little about the life of Alexander Cornelius 
Polyhistor. He was born around the final decade of the second cen- 
tury B.C.E. in Miletos.*! He was brought to Rome as а slave c. 82 
B.C.E. after Sulla’s eastern campaign and sold to Cornelius Lentu- 
lus whom he served as а paidagogos and from whom he received the 
name Cornelius (T 1). He was granted his freedom*? and eventual- 
ly established himself as a significant figure in Ciceronian Rome.*? 
His most noted pupil was Iulius Hyginus (T 3) who was brought to 
Rome in the mid-forties** and later became head of the Palatine 
library founded by Augustus. Polyhistor died in a fire at Laurentum 
in the mid-thirties (T 1). This means that Polyhistor's floruit should 
be placed between 80 and the forties or perhaps even the thirties.* 


39 He mentions Polyhistor by name in PE 9.17.1; 19.4; 20.2; 21.1,19; 22.11; 
37.3; 39.1. 

40 Cf. FGrH 273; RE, s.v. “Alexandros,” by E. Schwartz, 1:1449-1452; and 
KP, s.v. " Alexandros,"' by Walther Sontheimer, 1:252, for Polyhistor in general. 
For his Пері 'IovBaí(ov see also Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, рр. 16-35; Denis, 
Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, рр. 244-248; Wacholder, Eu- 
polemus, рр. 44-52; Conzelmann, Heiden:Juden-Christen, pp. 69-72; John Strugnell, 
**General Introduction with a Note on Alexander Polyhistor,"' in OTP, 2:777-778; 
and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:510-513. 

^! T 1: 'АЛЕЕауброс 6 МИлолос. All other identifications should be rejected. So 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 204 and Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:250. 

42 T 1: ата йЛєовероби. T 2: quem Lucius Sulla civitate donavit. The first 
(Suda) implies that Cornelius released him. The second clearly states that it was 
Sulla. The latter appears to be correct. Cf. Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:248-249. 

43 Cf. Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:248: ‘‘Obwohl wir infolgedessen über seine Beziehun- 
gen zu den rómischen Gelehrten kaum noch etwa wissen, muss er im geistigen Le- 
ben der ciceronischen Zeit eine gewisse Rolle gespielt haben.'' This claim is sub- 
stantiated by the statements of Suetonius (T 3), quem propter antiquitatis notitiam 
Polyhistorem multi, quidam Historiam vocabant, and Eusebios (T 7b - PE 
9.17.1), лоћбуоџс dv каї подоцадіс буйр, toic te ий лареруоу Tov and палбећас kap- 
лбу лепотивуок "EAAnot yvopuróétatoc. 

4% There is a discrepancy in the tradition about whether he was brought from 
Spain or Alexandria. In either case, he began studying with Polyhistor in the 
forties. 

45 So С.Е. Unger, "Ріє Bluthzeit des Alexander Polyhistor,’’ Philologus 47 
(1888): 176-183 and Jacoby, FGrH, 3a:249; contra Schwartz, RE, s.v. "АЇсхап- 
dros,’’ 1:1449, who places it from 70-60. 
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2. Works. We have twenty-five titles of Polyhistor’s preserved for 
us: a large number, but probably not all which circulated under his 
name.*6 While the titles suggest a broad range of interests such as 
philosophy,*” wonders,*? philology,*? and geography,?? his major 
area of concern appears to be ethnographic.?! In fact, as Felix Jaco- 
by pointed out, the works we know about are principally oriented 
toward the East.°? 

The large number of works which he produced leads us to believe 
that he was a compiler rather than a critical thinker. This is con- 
firmed by the fragments themselves which are a series of loosely con- 
nected fragments accompanied by the authors' names and the titles 
but without critical comments.? He thus stands within the tradi- 
tion of compilers represented by figures such as Agatharchides of 
Knidos (late second century to early first century B.C.E.)?* and 
Juba of Mauretania (first century B.C.E. to c. 23 С.Е.).55 

The fact that eleven of the twenty-five titles deal with regions af- 
fected by the eastern campaigns of Pompey in 66-62 B.C.E., leads 
me to believe that a major function of Polyhistor's works was to in- 
form Roman society about their new subjects—although this is 
speculative.96 I do not mean that his works were political hand- 


46 Suda (T 1) states: обтос cuvéypa ys DiBXouc @р1Өноб крєїттоос. Jacoby, FGrH, 
3a:250, pointed out that a significant number of his works are mentioned only once 
and that only in passing. 

ФІЛОХОФОМ AIAAOXAI and ПЕРІ IIYOATOPIKQN ZYMBOAQN. 
@AYMAZION ХУМАГОГОМ апа ПЕРІ TOY EN ДЕЛФОІХ ХРНУТНРІОҮ. . 
*9 KOPINNHE УПОММНМАТА. 

50 ПЕРІ ТОМ ПАР’ AAKMANI ТОПІКОХ ЕІРНМЕМОМ. 

51 Nineteen of the twenty-five titles are ethnographic treatments. 

2 БОРН, За:250. Sixteen of the titles deal with countries from the East and only 
three with the West. It is particularly significant that eight of the sixteen deal with 
Asia Minor. The titles for the West: De Illyrico tractu, ITAAIKA, ПЕРІ РОМНЕ; 
East: АІГҮПТІАКА, МАЈКА, ПЕРІ IOYAAION, KPHTIKA, ПЕРІ KYIIPOY, 
AIBYKA, ПЕРІ ZYPIAZ, and XAAAAIKA; Asia Minor: ПЕРІ В®УМГАХ, ПЕРІ 
EYZEINOY ПОМТОУ, ПЕРІ КАРІАХ, ПЕРІ KIAIKIAZ, AYKIAKA, ЛУКІАХ 
IIEPITIAOYZ, ПЕРІ ПАФЛАГОМІАЄ, and ХУМАГОГН TON ПЕРІ ФРУГІАХ. 

53 The best test can be made оп Eusebios, РЕ 9.17-39, since this із the most ex- 
tensive text we have. That he was a simple compiler has become opinio communis. 
E.g., Schwartz, RE, s.v. ‘‘Alexandros,’’ 1:1449 and Sontheimer, KP, s.v. ‘‘Alex- 
andros,” 1:252. 

** FGrH 86. 

55 FGrH 275. 

56 The eleven are the eight which deal with Asia Minor plus his volumes on the 
Jews, Syria, and Crete. On Pompey's additions to Rome see H.A. Ormerod and 
M. Cary, "Коте and the East," САН, 9:350-396, especially 392-396 and the 
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books, but that they helped to satisfy the curiosity of Romans about 
people with whom they now had a political relationship.?? The ex- 
tent of his works suggests that he saw himself as a second Hekataios 
of Miletos who wanted to present the new world to his contem- 
poraries.99 His other ethnographic works should also be seen within 
the framework of Rome’s expansion and the interest it created about 
other peoples and regions. 

3. Пері 'Iovóaíov. The most significant of his works in many ways 
is his Пері 1ообаюу.59 In the portion which Eusebios has preserved 
for us, there are twenty-six quotations: seventeen from Jews, four 
from Greeks, four which are anonymous, and one from a Samaritan 
(although one Jewish quote should be moved to this category).9? 
Whether or not Polyhistor used a previous collection or gathered 
these sources himself is difficult to determine.®! Since there are no 
traces of an earlier editorial hand,® it is best to conclude that he 
compiled them himself. 


facing map. Others who have seen a connection between Pompey's conquests and 
Polyhistor's writings include Jacoby, FGrH, За:256-257; Fornara, The Nature of 
History in Ancient Greece and Rome, р. 191; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:93; and Нагоја W. At- 
tridge, ‘‘Historiography,”’ in Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period, ed. Michael 
E. Stone. CRINT (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984), p. 161. Cf. also Schwartz, 
RE, s.v. “Alexandros,” 1:1452 and Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs 
d'Ancien Testament, р. 245, both of whom emphasize his role in informing Roman 
society. 

57 Wacholder, Eupolemus, p. 51, plays with the idea that they were ‘‘handbooks 
that served as a background for the Roman occupation forces.” Jacoby, FGrH, 
3a:256-257, emphasized their practical orientation. 

58 I do not mean to imply that he envisioned the totality of his ethnographic 
works as a world periégésis. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, р. 19 and Jacoby, 
FGrH, 3a:251-252, have both pointed out that there is no evidence for a single uni- 
fied work. It is, however, true that his works constitute a comprehensive introduc- 
tion to the new east. 

59 On its authenticity see Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Je- 
sus Christ, 3:511-512. 

60 1 have omitted chs. 20 and 38 which do not appear to be from this work. On 
the incorrect attribution see below under Pseudo-Eupolemos. The authors are 
Jews: Demetrios, Artapanos, Eupolemos, Aristeas (all prose), and Philo, Ezekiel 
(both poetry); Greeks: Molon, Timochares, the author of a work on Syria (Xeno- 
phon of Lampsakos or Timochares?), and Theophilos; Samaritan: Theodotos 
(although he may be Jewish). | 

6! Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, рр. 102-103, thought that he used a work 
which consisted of different sentiments between Jews and Samaritans. Denis, Zn- 
troduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, pp. 245-246, conjectured that 
he used a previous work ‘‘réunis en Egypte sur l'ordre d'un Ptolemée, peut-étre 
Ptolemée VII Evergéte П Physcon (145-116) . . ."' 

8? The only possible traces would be the references to the Bible discussed below. 
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We have seen that Eusebios carefully structured his book. In the 
case of the material from Polyhistor, he apparently followed the 
order of his predecessor. This can be established by comparing the 
order of material in the one running section of Clement with that of 
Eusebios as the chart below indicates. 


Author Cited Clement Eusebios 
Eupolemos 1.23.153.4 9.26.1 
Artapanos 1.23.154.2-3 9.27.23-25 
Ezekiel 1.23.155.1-156.2 9.28.2-3 


Since both Clement and Eusebios used Polyhistor independently, 
the agreement in order suggests that each found it in their common 
Vorlage.9* We can, therefore, be secure in stating that Polyhistor’s 
volume began with Abraham and continued in chronological order 
down to the fall of Jerusalem.® Whether it continued on down to 
Pompey's annexation of Syria—as both the genre and the current 
political situation would seem to suggest—can not be proved.® 
Upon what basis did Polyhistor structure his work? One intrigu- 
ing possibility is that he knew the LXX and ordered his sources in 
the same sequence which he found there.9? There are three pas- 
sages in which the savant appears to mention the Bible.® The first 
of these is PE 9.20.3 which reproduces Josephos А] 1.239 and may 
come from Polyhistor’s Лока rather than his Hepi 'Iov6aíov.9? 


63 Clement can not have used Eusebios. The additional material from Polyhis- 
tor in Eusebios shows that he did not depend upon Clement. 

9* So also Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, pp. 
246-248 and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 
3:510-511. 

$5 Eusebios introduces Polyhistor for the first time with these words (PE 
9.17.1): ӧс̧ èv th Пері 'lovó6aíov воутабеї та ката tov "АВрайи todtov істореї ... 
The final citation is Jeremiah’s prophecy about the fall of Jerusalem, 9.39. 

66 Wacholder, Eupolemus, рр. 49-51, argues that it does. 

67 Those who contend that Polyhistor knew the LXX include Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 29-30 and Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 49-50, who goes so 
far as to say: ‘‘Alexander Polyhistor not only displays a mastery of biblical history, 
but he also uses it as the basis for his works on the Jews.” His knowledge of the 
Bible is questioned by Schwartz, RE, s.v. “Alexandros,” 1:1451; Jacoby, FGrH, 
3a:253; and Conzelmann, Heiden: Juden-Christen, pp. 53-54. 

68 The appeal to PE 9.39 and 10.10.7 are not significant. The first which shows 
awareness of Jeremiah and the fall of Jerusalem is probably a quotation from 
Eupolemos and the latter which alludes to the antiquity of the Jews is too general. 

Kieddnnos 5€ gnaw ó лрофитс, ó Kai MaAxàc, історфу xà лєрї 'Iovõaiwv, 
кабфс кої Мюсйс lorópnxev 6 vopobétns abtóv. On the issue of which work this 
stems from see the discussion in the next chapter. 
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The second and third both appear in connection with quotations 
from Demetrios.”° One major difficulty in accepting these state- 
ments at face value is that Polyhistor is also credited with having 
reported that a Hebrew woman named Мозо is the author of the 
Jewish law?! and that Juda and Idumea are the children of Semira- 
mis.?? While this could simply be uncritical reporting of a anti- 
Jewish sources, it forces us to pause. Given the fact that we do not 
have a known citation of the LXX by a pagan until the celebrated 
passage of Pseudo-Longinos in the first century C.E.,?5 it is 
problematic to credit him with such knowledge. I would prefer to at- 
tribute the references to a general knowledge based upon oral 
reports or a consensus of his sources rather than a detailed reading 
of the LX X.7* The basis for his chronological structure would then 
be the sources themselves which follow a common pattern. That he 
was not locked into their sequence entirely is suggested by the fact 
that chs. 30-38 should be considered an ethnographic section on 
Jerusalem. He thus moves in an ethnographic pattern of early histo- 
ry and then geography.?? 

The date in which Polyhistor wrote is disputed. The terminus а quo 


70 PE 9.29.1: Дпийтріос ёё nepi тйс ёуорёсєос тоб Alyvntiov kai тйс блафорас 
tig проб тду рцубсаута тӧу тећеотпоаута ópoíog tà tiv |ерау ВВАоу урауауи 
{отбртоє; 9.29.15: "Екелдеу ћАдоу fiuépag треїс, фс абтос te 6 Апийтрюс Абук Kai 
сопффоуос тобто й ера ВіВХос. 

Й FGrH 273, Е 70: "АХевауброс 6 Моос... kal лєрі "Рфипе ВІВМа є". èv тођ- 
тоқ Авуєл Qc yUvn yéyovev "ЕВраїа Мосо, ўс боті ббуурарна 6 nap’ ЕВраїоіс удџос. 

7? FGrH 273, Е 121. Cf. also Stern, GLAJJ, 1:164. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 
363C, relates the tradition that Hierosolumos and Judaios are the sons of Typhon 
in a text which associates ass-worship with the Jews. 

75 De subl. 9.9. For the text and commentary see Stern, GLAJJ, 1:361-365. 
Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 56-63, also has a good summary of the 
major arguments about whether the author was a Hellenized Jew or a pagan with 
Jewish proclivities. The other texts which pre-date Christian influence on pagans 
are Hekataios of Abdera (Diodoros 40.3.6) and Okellos Lukanos, De Universi 
Natura, 45-46, which may well date from the second century B.C.E. The difficulty 
with the latter is that the reference is too general. For the text see Stern, GLAJJ, 
1:131-133. Hekataios' citation is complicated by the fact that there is no direct bib- 
lical parallel— although the quote is given in oratto recta—and that he does not betray 
any direct awareness of the biblical text elsewhere. 

* It is, of course, possible that Polyhistor checked these references himself— 
although I question this. Another possibility would be to see the work of a Jewish 
editor who made a collection of Jewish (and Samaritan?) authors which served as 
the basis for Polyhistor's own work. 

5 It is interesting to remember that Hekataios of Abdera also moved immedi- 
ately from Moses to Jerusalem (Diodoros 40.3.3). 
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is the most recent author whom Polyhistor cites. This is Apollonios 
Моюп, 76 the famous rhetor who visited Rome in 81 B.C.E.” and 
later taught both Cicero’® and Caesar іп Rhodes.’9 The terminus ad 
quem is more difficult since the last datable reference is controversial. 
In a fragment of Eupolemos preserved by Clement there is a clear 
chronological addition by an editorial hand.®° Unfortunately, the 
MS tradition is patently corrupt, a circumstance which has spawned 
a number of proposed emendations.®! L reads: ало $ tod xpóvov 
тобто» бурі тфу бу “Рот ónátov Гаїоь Лоретіауоб Kaciavob. The 
suggestion which stays closest to the MS tradition itself is that of 
Freudenthal who proposed: бло бё тоб ypdvov тобтоџ бурі t&v v 
"Рецт блато Гуаїор Aopetiou xai 'Actíou соуадро тох йтт Exa- 
tov єїкосі. 82 The one hundred and twenty years are to be counted 
from the previous reference to the fifth year of the reign of Demetrios 
Soter I (162-150 B.C.E.), thus 158/157 B.C.E. Freudenthal's emen- 
dation makes the year 40 the terminus ad quem since this was the year 
Gnaeus Domitius and Gaius Asinius Pollio served as consuls. 
Although the computation does not fit exactly, it is close enough to 
be credible.93 | 

The question now arises: Whose hand is behind this addition? 
Freudenthal thought it was Clement’s who added the reference 
because this was the year of Herod’s accession to the kingship of 
judea.9* While this is possible, it is strained: Was the accession of 


% РЕ 9.19.1-3. і 

77 Cicero, Brutus, 307 and 312. The timing of the reference in 307 may be a 
mistake (Cicero places him there in 87). The second reference is correct. The date 
is secured by the reference to Sulla’s dictatorship. 

78 Cicero, Brutus, 316; Plutarch, Cicero, 4.4-5. 

79 Plutarch, Caesar, 3.1. 

80 Strom. 1.21.141.5. 

81 Cf. the apparatus criticus of Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, 
р. 134 and pp. 155-156, п. 121. 

82 Alexander Polyhistor, р. 214. This was first suggested Бу C.G.A. Kuhlmey, Eu- 
polemi Fragmenta prolegomenis et commentario instructa. (Berlin, 1840); cited by 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, р. 42 and Walter, JSHRZ, 1:108, n. b. His proposal has 
been printed in the editions of Albert-Marie Denis, Fragmenta pseudepigraphorum quae 
supersunt Graeca una cum historicorum et autorum Judaeorum hellenistarum fragmentis (pub- 
lished with M. Black, Apocalypsis Henochi Graece). PV TG 3 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1970), p. 186; Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 134. It has also 
been translated by the last two major translations: Walter, JSHRZ, 1:108 and Fal- 
lon, OTP, 2:872. 

83 Apparently the error lies in the understanding of the date of Demetrios. 

9* Alexander Polyhistor, p. 214. This is based upon Josephos, A 17 14.389: kal б pév 
obtus thy Вав вау лараћанввук, трубу аотӣс dni тїс &xatootfis Kai дубопкоостіїс 
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Herod that significant for Clement? A. Gutschmid accepted the bas- 
ic emendation but thought there must have been a chronographer 
behind the addition and so added "Бу Cassianus,’’ a second century 
gnostic and chronographer whom Clement had already men- 
tioned.® Yet this still hardly explains why the consuls of the year 40 
B.C.E. were added. It must have been someone living in 40 B.C.E. 
who recognized a system of dating by consuls. Ben Zion Wacholder 
thought this was Ptolemy of Mendes, an Egyptian priest who wrote 
a chronology of Egypt.99 Even this proposal seems unduly compli- 
cated: it presupposes an early circulation of Polyhistor’s work in 
Egypt and Ptolemy’s acquaintance with Polyhistor. The simplest so- 
lution is that Polyhistor added this chronographic по!е.87 Since we 
know that he was active in Rome at this time, there is no reason to 
discredit the suggestion. In fact, the addition of Judea as a client 
state under the kingship of Herod would make a suitable occasion 
for the publication of his work.®8 

As we pointed out, Polyhistor was a compiler. Can we determine 
how carefully he has preserved the excerpts of the Hellenistic Jewish 
authors he cites? Since we do not have any original fragments to 
which we may compare our fragments, our analysis must be based 
entirely on Polyhistor's work in Eusebios. On three occasions, Poly- 
histor indicates that he has selectively chosen the passages he has co- 
pied.®9 All three of these texts deal with poetic works. It is obvious 


xai tetaptns дХорлійбос, олалебомтос l'vaioo Дорєтіо» Кад уор то бЕБТЕРОУ xoi 
Голо) "Асіміоь ПоМоуос. Freudenthal has been followed by Denis, Introduction aux 
Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, р. 254 and Conzelmann, Heiden-Juden- 
Christen, p. 144. 

85 A. Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 5 vols. ed. by F. Ruhl (Leipzig: B.G. Teub- 
ner, 1889-1894), 2:192. Clement mentions him in Stromata 1.21.101.2 which is cited 
by Eusebios, PE 10.12.1. The latter mentions him again in HE 6.13.7. 

86 Wacholder, '*Biblical Chronology in the Hellenistic World Chronicles,” 
HTR 61 (1968): 471 and Eupolemus, pp. 40-44. He has been followed by Walter, 
JSHRZ, 1:94, n. 4. On Ptolemy see FGrH 611 and Stern, GLAJJ, 1:379-381. 

97 So Wilhelm Bousset and Hugo Gressmann, Die Religion des Judentums im 
Spáthellenistischen Zeitalter, 4th ed. Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 21 (Tübingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1966), p. 20 and Е. Fallon, ‘‘Eupolemus,”’ іп ОТР, 
2:861-862. 

88 I can not accept Freudenthal’s suggestion that the Пер! Лоџба(оу was an ex- 
cursus of Polyhistor's Пер! Zupíag. The amount of material is too large for an ex- 
cursus. Cf. Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 34-35. 

89 Cf. Eusebios, PE 9.20.1: кой та ёс. olg wet” ОМуа ёлирёрє; 9.28.3: тобто 
ped’ Етера émaAsyer; 9.37.2: olg ламу блорас лєрї тїс лАпрфоефс Entréyer. 
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on a first perusal that in the case of poetic texts, Polyhistor has sim- 
ply reproduced select passages between which he has interspersed 
summaries or brief introductions. When we examine the prose texts 
we find them all in oratio obliqua. Here he has apparently shortened 
the texts as he reported them. 

How did such selectivity and abbreviating affect the texts? There 
is no evident bias in Polyhistor's procedure:9? he cites authors from 
not only divergent, but hostile traditions.?! Further, while he turns 
the original oratio recta into oratio obliqua, he still manages to preserve 
some of the flavor and style of each author. The area where Polyhis- 
tor is most vulnerable is in accidental errors. Some of the texts are 
corrupt. There is no doubt that indolent scribes have created some 
of these conundrums; others, however, must be due to Polyhistor.?? 


90 So also Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 24, 28; Jacoby, FGrH, 
3a:251,255; Strugnell, ОТР, 2:778. 

9 Josephos, CA 2.236,255,258,295, makes it very clear that Apollonios Molon 
whom Polyhistor cites (PE 9.19.1-3) was hostile to the Jews in his work. 

9? A clear example of this із the listing of Jacob’s children in the fragment of 
Demetrios in PE 9.21.1-19, where the problem recurs throughout the fragment. In 
9.21.3-5, Demetrios provides the year and month of the birth of each of Jacob's 
twelve children. (The biblical text lying behind this is Gen. 29:31-30:24) There are, 
however, two major problems: one, Zilpah is Leah's handmaid not Rachel's as in 
3 (both the biblical text and section 4 of Demetrios affirm this); two, according to 
the calculations of 9.21.5, Leah would have to give birth to Zebulun and Dinah at 
the same time—even though there is no hint of them being twins! In 9.21.8, Dan 
is entirely omitted in the listing and again in 9.21.17-18 along with Issachar. The 
common problem in all three lists is the place or omission of Dan, the first child 
of Bilhah, Leah’s handmaid. It is very unlikely that all of this confusion is due to 
Demetrios since he is extremely careful in all of his calculations. (Although note the 
deliberate omission of Dan in Rev. 7:5-8 by the later Christian apocalyptist.) The 
most likely source of the problem is Polyhistor since we would not expect a scribal 
error to pervade the entire fragment. Nor is the mistake inexplicable. Demetrios 
listed the births of the children of Jacob in ten month intervals. (For a ten month 
period see also the Wisdom of Solomon 7:1-2; contra IE Масс. 7:27 where nine 
months is given.) Since he has a seven year period to work with less the four months 
which are left over at the end, he has 80 months in which four women must have 
twelve children. This means that he has eight ten month periods which necessitates 
doubling up on four occasions. In the present text, Demetrios has doubled up 
Naphtali/Gad and Asher/Issachar. It is also clear that the current Zebulun/Dinah 
combination indicates a third place where Demetrios doubled up. Assuming that 
Demetrios followed the biblical text, he must have doubled Judah/Dan (Bilhah had 
Naphtali after Dan) and Dinah/Joseph. This gives us the following scheme: 


Date Child Date Child 


8/10 Reuben 10/6 Levi 
9/8 Simeon 11/4 Judah and Dan 
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He apparently read his sources with some care but did not study 
them. We may, therefore, conclude that Polyhistor transmitted his 
texts faithfully, but not with the care of a critical scholar. 

With these caveats in mind we may now turn to the historians 


themselves.’ 

Date Child Date Child 

12/2 Naphtali and Gad 13/10 Zebulun 

12/12 Asher and Issachar 14/8 Dinah and Joseph 


Polyhistor must have fallen victim to homoeoteleuton in 9.21.3. I would recon- 
struct the text as лолб(окпу [BaAXáv, тб абтф xpóvo ф xal Aciav содЛаВеїм Чоббам, 
«ai texeiv tà ёубекбто Eter unvi тєт@рте vidv бу "Pax, калёсах Adv, kal Acíav 
бобмал tà Паков туђу avtng naSioxnv] ZeXoáv. This omission explains why Dan 
is not mentioned in the other two lists. Since Polyhistor omitted Dan in the initial 
list, he must have dropped him from the other two (9.21.8, 17-18). 9.21.5 should 
then drop the reference to Dan and read instead: texeiv [Өрүатёра Aztvav, kai "Рах- 
ЎА Хавеїу бу уастрі kal текеју tà abt xpóvo,] t тесварескалбекато ёте . . . A 
scribe must have added the reference to Dan in our MSS in an attempt to introduce 
him back into the list. (If Polyhistor did this, it could be used as evidence that he 
did know the LXX.) In 9.21.8, we should then insert [Adv &tóv évvéa ипуфу бкто| 
immediately after Judah and allow Dinah to stand as she does (contra Mras). The 
third list is more difficult since the ages do not tally with those of the first list and 
Dan and Issachar are omitted. The reinsertion of the two names is not difficult: 
Issachar was likely elided by parablepsis caused again by homoeoteleuton (Asher 
and Issachar were the same age). The confusion in ages most likely stems from 
scribal errors with the numbers. On other attempts to reconstruct the text see 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 54-56 and Walter, JSHRZ, 3:285, п.с and 
288, nn. to section 17, who thinks that the omission of Dan occurred before Poly- 
histor. 

93 I have used the text of Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors for 
the following. Works which cover these authors as a whole are Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor which in spite of its age remains of fundamental importance; 
Attridge, ‘‘Historiography,’’ in CRINT, 157-184 and his more recent ‘‘Jewish 
Historiography,” in Early Judaism and Its Modern Interpreters, ed. Robert A. Kraft 
and George W.E. Nickelsburg. The Bible and Its Modern Interpreters (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1986), pp. 311-343; Robert Doran, ‘‘The Jewish Hellenistic 
Historians Before Josephus,” in Rise and Decline of the Roman World, ed. Wolfgang 
Haase. АМКУ II 20.1 (Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1987), pp. 246-297; 
Nikolaus Walter, *'Jüdisch-hellenistische Literatur vor Philon von Alexandrien 
(unter Ausschluß der Historiker),”’ in ibid, pp. 67-120; and D. Mendels, """Сгеа- 
tive History' in the Hellenistic Near East in the Third and Second Centuries BCE: 
The Jewish Case,” pp. 13-20. 
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Demetrios’ 

Life 

The only information which we have about Demetrios is what 
we can glean from the fragments themselves. There is only 
one statement which offers any biographical clues. In a fragment 
preserved by Clement, Demetrios appears to provide his own 
floruit: ag’ об ёё adi фолаі ai бека ёк Хаџареас aiyudAXotot 
yeyévacw &ws IItoAeuaíou tetaptov &тп лЕутакбола &Вбоийкоута 
тріа ийуас £vvéa.99 Working on the assumption that Demetrios 
brought his chronology down to his own time, he lived and wrote 
during the reign of Ptolemy IV Philopator (221-205 B.C.E.).%” 
This is supported by the simple style of his writing which we 
would expect at an early date. The statement also implies that 
Demetrios lived within the realm of the Ptolemaic kingdom. While 
this could be Palestine, Cyrene, or Egypt itself, the latter is the 
most probable since Demetrios shows a thorough knowledge 
of both the LXX and different forms of Greek literature.98 This, 


9* The most important works on Demetrios are: Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhis- 
tor, рр. 35-82; Peter Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch-judischen Misstons- Literatur 
unter Ausschluß von Philo und Josephus. ТЕ 4 (Hamburg-Volksdorf: Herbert Reich, 
1954), pp. 27-32; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancient Testament, 
рр. 248-251; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:510, 690-694; Walter, JSHRZ, 3:280- 
292; E.J. Bickerman, ‘‘The Jewish Historian Demetrios,” in Christianity, Judaism 
and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty, ed. Jacob Neusner. 
SJLA 12 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1975), pp. 72-84; Conzelmann, Hetden-Juden-Christen; 
pp. 141-142; Carl R. Holladay, ‘‘Demetrius the Chronographer as Historian and 
Apologist,’’ in Christian Teaching: Studies in Honor af Lemoine G. Lewis (Abilene, 
Texas: Abilene Christian University, 1981), pp. 117-129 and his Fragments from 
Hellenistic Jewish Authors, pp. 51-91; John J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem: 
Jewish Identity in the Hellenistic Diaspora (New York: Crossroad, 1983), рр. 27-30; At- 
tridge, ‘‘Historiography,’’ pp. 161-162; J. Hanson, ‘‘Demetrius,’’ іп ОТР, 2: 
843-854; and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 
3:513-517. 

95 The only testimonium is Josephos СА 1.218 which I will discuss in the next 
chapter. 

F 6 = Clement, Stromata 1.21.141.2. 

37 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, рр. 57-62, argued that this should be Ptole- 
my III Euergetes (246-241 B.C.E.) in an effort to bring the dating of the fragment 
into conformity with our current dating of the fall of Samaria. There are, however, 
difficulties with his view which has not been adopted by any of the works I have 
consulted. See especially, Bickerman, ‘‘The Jewish Historian Demetrius,” pp. 
80-84. 

% The only two dissenting voices to an Egyptian provenance are Wacholder, 
Eupolemus, pp. 280-282, who thinks he may have lived in Palestine and Schürer, 
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in turn, suggests Alexandria as a specific location. 

We, unfortunately, do not know a great deal about the Jews in 
Alexandria during the reign of Philopator.? The major trend 
which Polybios notes about Philopator’s reign is an upsurge of 
Egyptian nationalism. This was due to his use of Egyptians in the 
army when he defeated Antiochos III at Raphia in 217 В.С.Е. !0 
The role which the native troops played stimulated a sense of nation- 
al pride which led to rebellions at home.!?! Thus in spite of his vic- 
tory, his own maladroitness in governing and his newly created 
problems spelled the beginning of the end of Ptolemaic great- 
ness.10? The position of the Jews in his kingdom is not clear. Ш 
Maccabees reports an attempt by Philopator to exterminate a good 
number of Jews in Egypt (2:25-7:23) after he was miraculously 
prevented from entering the most holy place of the Jerusalem temple 
(1:6-2:24) following his victory at Raphia (1:1-5).103 In spite of its 
legendary embellishments, the text probably points to a strained 
relationship between Philopator and the Jewish populace.!9* 
Demetrios thus lived in an age when weaknesses were beginning 
to appear in Ptolemaic power, when native Egyptian forces were 
exerting themselves, and when Jews found themselves in a more 


The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:516, who sees no reason to 
limit the option to Egypt. On his relationship to the LXX and Greek literature see 
below. 

99 Our principle literary source for Philopator is Polybios 5.34.1-87.8; 
107.1-3. For a current summary see Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:75-86, which 
covers the years 215-145 B.C.E. 

100 Polybios 5.65.5,9, mentions the inclusion of Egyptians. 

Y! Polybios, 5.107.1-3. 

1? Polybios 5.34.1-11, is scathing in its reproach of his conduct. 

105 On III Maccabees see Cyril W. Emmet, ‘‘The Third Book of Maccabees,” 
in The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, 2 vols., ed. В.Н. 
Charles (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1913), 1:155-173 (Hereafter abbreviated 
APOT); M. Hadas, The Third and Fourth book of Maccabees. JAL (New York: Harper, 
1953); апа Н. Anderson, ‘‘3 Maccabees,” in OTP, 2:509-529. 

104 А major problem in the historicity of the persecution is that Josephos 
preserves the same story only places it in the time of Ptolemy Physcon ( = Ptolemy 
УП (VIII) Euergetes II (145-117 B.C.E.) іп CA 2.53-55. In this instance it is likely 
that III Maccabees preserves some kernel of truth since the description of Raphia 
follows the basic lines of Polybios and the picture of Philopator matches what we 
know of him elsewhere. See the commentaries in the previous note for details. On 
the specific issue of Jewish rights under Philopator see Aryeh Kasher, The Jews in 
Hellenistic and Roman Egypt: The Struggle for Equal Rights (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck, 1985), pp. 211-232. 
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Work 


1. Content. There are four fragments which have come down to us 
bearing the name of Demetrios.!0 In addition to these four, 
Freudenthal thought that two of the anonymous fragments in Euse- 
bios belonged to Demetrios.! In the case of the second of these 
(PE 9.29.16), he is surely correct since it closely follows a fragment 
attributed to Demetrios!?? and the style and type of material is ex- 
actly what we find in the four known fragments.!09 On the other 
hand, I am unconvinced about the first of these. The strongest argu- 
ments for authenticity are the style of the writing, its dependence 
upon the LX X, and our inability to find another Hellenistic Jewish 
author to whom we may attribute it. Against its authenticity stand 
the very imprecise temporal introduction which flies in the face of 
all that we know about Demetrios! and the content of the frag- 
ment: it is simple narrative.!!? For these reasons—primarily the 
general temporal reference, I am reluctant to accept it and will not 
use it in my analysis.!!! 

F2, the longest of the remains, selectively retells the lives of Jacob 
and Joseph from the time Jacob fled to Haran until the Israelites 
entered Egypt with a very heavy emphasis on the precise ages of all 
the principals. It concludes with a chronological summary of what 
the author considered epoch-making events and a chronological 


105 Eusebios, PE 9.21.1-19; 9.29.1-3; 9.29.15; and Clement, Strom. 
1.21.141.1-2. 

196 Eusebios, PE 9.19.4 and 9.29.16 in Alexander Polyhistor, р. 36. 

107 Eusebios, PE 9.29.15. There are two brief quotations from Ezekiel between 
the two fragments. 

108 The form of a quaestio on a difficult text (in this instance from the LXX spe- 
cifically) is common to Demetrios. See under Form below. 

109 yet’ од полу 66 xpóvov is unmatched by any other temporal reference in the 
undisputed fragments. 

11? The closest parallel would be F 4 (= PE 9.29.15), which however, has a 
specific temporal reference. Since we only have four fragments it would be dubious 
to dismiss this fragment on only this ground. 

ИТ The fragment was accepted as authentic by Denis, Fragmenta pseudepigrapho- 
rum quae supersunt Graeca, р. 175 and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors, p. 80, n. 1. It is questioned by Jacoby, FGrH 722, who prints it separately 
under the heading ‘‘Ohne Autornamen;" Walter, JSHRZ, 3:280, n. 1; and J. 
Hanson, ОТР, 2:848, n. a. Doran, “The Jewish Hellenistic Historians Before 
Josephus,” рр. 249-250, questions the authenticity of both anonymous fragments. 
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genealogy of Moses. F 3 explains how Zipporah was a descendent 
of Abraham through Keturah and how the generations of Moses and 
Zipporah neatly align themselves. The fourth fragment simply and 
briefly recounts the oases of Marah and Elim. F 5 is in the form of 
a quaestio et solutio and explains how the Israelites obtained their 
weapons since they left Egypt unarmed. The sixth and final frag- 
ment offers a chronological summary of three major dates: the inter- 
val between the captivity of Samaria and Jerusalem (128 years and 
six months), the time from the fall of Samaria until the reign of 
Philopator (573 years and nine months), and the elapsed span be- 
tween the fall of Jerusalem and the time of Philopator (338 years and 
three months). 

The only remnant of a title is that preserved by Clement who 
mentioned Demetrios’ Пер тфу бу тї Торбаїа Baou£ov (Е 6).!!? 
The question immediately arises: Does this refer to all of the above 
fragments or only to some of them? Is it, in fact, a title or merely 
a sectional heading within a larger work? While the latter is a possi- 
bility, Clement cites it as a work and there is not a sufficient reason 
for doubting the reference.!!? It is more difficult to decide whether 
the fragments of Eusebios also fall underneath this title. Why did 
Clement preserve the title and Eusebios drop it if it headed the work 
of Demetrios in Polyhistor?!!* Clement is obviously citing a later 
section or another work which appeared later in Polyhistor. Further, 
is it appropriate to head a work which deals not only with Moses, 
but also the patriarchs with such a heading? There is not a problem 
in calling Moses а king.!!° If the title is for the patriarchs as well, 


!!? This is commonly assumed to be the title. So Dalbert, Die Theologie der 
hellenistisch-judischen Missions- Literatur, p. 27; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:691; 
Conzelmann, Heiden-Juden-Christen, p. 141; Hanson, OTP, 2:843; and Schürer, The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:513. It is worth pointing out that 
the same title is assigned to the opus of Eupolemos. (See below) 

13 Clement also cites Polyhistor’s Пар! ‘lovSaiwv in Strom. 1.21.130.3 and 
Artapanos’ Пер! Тоџбаќоу in 1.23.154.2. Although the accuracy of the latter could 
be questioned, it is evident that Clement means the whole work and not just a sec- 
tion by the title. 

114 This appears to be the decisive reason why Walter, JSHRZ, 3:280, rejects 
the title for all of the fragments. 

115 Philo called Moses a king in Vit. Mos. 2.292 and Justus of Tiberias wrote а 
history of Judean kings from Moses until Herod Agrippa Il entitled Торбаоу 
BacuU£ov of £v toic стёцрасіу. Cf. FGrH 734 T 2. On Moses as king see Wayne А. 
Meeks, ‘‘Moses as God and King,” in Religions in Antiquity: Festschrift E.R. Goo- 
denough, ed. Jacob Neusner. Studies іп the History of Religion 14 (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1968), pp. 354-359. | 
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they must have served as an introduction of sorts. Since we lack any 
evidence which ties the fragments together, we can only affirm that 
Demetrios consistently dealt with chronological matters. 

This leads us to ask about the scope of his work(s). If the chrono- 
logical points of reference are reliable indicators—and they appear 
to be given the nature of his work—then we may conclude that the 
work(s) encompassed history from Adam until Philopator.!!6 

What remains of such a work(s) is scanty at best. Does it accurate- 
ly reflect the contents of what once must have been a much more ex- 
tensive work(s)? Several factors lead me to believe that it does. First, 
the fragments are different from the other material in Polyhistor’s 
work. Why would a first century B.C.E. editor choose such bland 
chronological and exegetical samples if the work were a running nar- 
rative with mere side excurses into chronological and exegetical mat- 
ters? Second, F 2 provides a lengthy excerpt covering a long period 
of time and a broad range of events. There is no evidence that Poly- 
histor excised significant sections from this fragment. We may confi- 
dently assume, then, that our fragments do represent Demetrios’ 
work, !!7 

2. Form. We are now in a position to examine the form which 
Demetrios’ work took. It is immediately apparent that Demetrios is 
retelling select events from the biblical text as the following chart will 
demonstrate. 118 


Content LXX DEMETRIOS 

Jacob flees to Haran Gen.27:41-28:5 F2.1 | 
Ages of Isaac апа Jacob F 2.2 
Jacob marries Leah & Rachel 29:15-28 F 2.3a 
Jacob’s children w/birthdate 29:31-30:24 Е 2.3b-5 
Total years in Haran F 2.6 
Jacob wrestles an angel 32:23-33 F 2.7 
Ages of children in Shechem F 2.8 
Ages of principals when 

Dinah defiled 34:1-33 F 2.9 
Vision at Bethel 35:9-15 F 2.10a 
Birth of Benjamin 35:16-21 F 2.10b 
Return to Isaac 35:27 Е 2.11a 


116 Adam із one of the points of reference іп Е 2 (= PE 9.29.18) and Philopator 
in F 6. 

17 СЕ. also Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 79-80. 

118 For the sake of convenience I will cite the fragment and then the section 
from either Eusebios or Clement so that the text may be located quickly. 
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Content LXX DEMETRIOS 

Ages of patriarchs when 

Joseph sold (37,39) Е 2.11b 
Summary of Joseph’s rise 40:1-41:52 F 2.12 
Why Joseph did not quickly 

send for his family F 2.13 
Why Joseph gave Benjamin 

more F 2.14-15 
Total years in Canaan F 2.16 
Ages of patriarchs when 

they entered Egypt F 2.17 
Chronological summary F 2.18 
Chronological genealogy 

of Moses (Ех. 6:16-20) F 2.19 
Zipporah, Abraham’s 

descendant F 3.1-3 
Marah and Elim 15:22-27 F 4.15 
How the Israelites obtained 

their weapons F 5.16 
Chronological summary F 6.1-3 


The relationship of Demetrios to the biblical text is not fully dis- 
closed by this chart. What is not apparent is that virtually everything 
he discusses has a biblical base. Further, Demetrios is easily the most 
sober of ali the Hellenistic Jewish authors in his retelling of the text. 
He does not create new episodes or even recast them in a contem- 
porary light. He simply uses the text as it stands for his own 
purposes. 119 

The first question which we must raise is which biblical text did 
Demetrios use? There can be no doubt that he knew and used the 
LXX.120 This is obvious from the spelling of names and places, 12! 
verbal echoes, 122 and his agreement with the LX X when it diverges 


119 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, рр. 37-40, emphasized his fidelity to the 
biblical text. I am not aware of any dissenting judgments on this point. 

120 This was established by Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 40-44, 48-51. 

121 Of the forty-four personal names in our fragments, only twelve vary from 
the LXX: Povfw or Poufna instead of РооВпу, МерваХеш instead of Мефвам (Lu- 
cian has МердаХеш), Дема in place of Awa, Aceved for Асєумєв, КХад for Кааб, 
Maons for Моовтс (Lucian has Mwon¢), Тодор for Тодор, ОВаВ for Iopap, Теба 
instead of Istav, Aadav for Лалбау, ісаар in the place of Iocaap, and Тохавет for 
Тохавеб. Of the nineteen place names, there are only three deviations: Хафрава 
for хаВрава, ЕХеш instead of Avy, апа ТеровоХоџфу in place of IepovoaAnp. (I am 
uncertain whether the dative Mapßp should decline in the nominative as the LX X 
Mayfpn or not. Cf. Е 2 (PE 9.21.11)) 

7? In Е 2.4 that Leah obtained rights to Jacob йуті тфу piov тфу 
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from the MT. The last is particularly evident in his chronological 
system, 123 his genealogical treatment of Zipporah,!?* as well as in 
minor instances.!?? It is much more difficult to determine whether 
or not Demetrios knew Hebrew.!?9 The only example which I have 
been able to find where Demetrios follows the lead of MT over 
against the LXX is in the age of Kohath. MT and Demetrios say 
that he lived 133 years, while the LXX only claims 130.127 While 
this is too slim to establish his knowledge of Hebrew, it does at least 
make the point that simply because Demetrios used the LXX, such 
usage does not preclude knowledge of the Hebrew text. As we will 
see, Demetrios had good reasons for preferring the LXX. 


џамбрауброр. The Hebrew of Gen. 30:14,15,16 reads DWNT which the LXX 
renders ціа џаубрауброџ in v. 14. (цаубрауорбуу in vs. 15 and 16) Demetrios ap- 
pears to echo this. А more explicit example is in section 7 of the same fragment 
which recounts Jacob's wrestling with the angel (Gen. 32:23-33). The following are 
clear echoes: nadaioat of елб шу (v. 25), koi бшаава той лА@тоос тої ипроб тоб 
Чакор of ка йшато тоб лА@тоос тоб ипроб abtod (v. 26), том ёё уарктівпута of 
бмарктоєм (v. 26) and б будркпоєм (v. 33), and ériokátetw ої énéokatev (v. 32). 

123 See below under purpose for specifics. One notable example is Е 2.16 and 
18 where Demetrios computes the time of the patriarchs in Canaan at 215 years. 
This is in agreement with the LXX (and SP) rendering of Ex. 12:40 where the 430 
years which the MT assigns to the time in Egypt is made to include both the time 
of the patriarchs in Canaan as well as the Israelites in Egypt. The Vulgate, Peshitta, 
and Targum Ongelos all follow MT. 

124 The LXX of Gen. 25:3 varies notably from МТ. Most significantly for De- 
metrios the LXX includes Ragouel in its account. The MT completely omits any 
mention of him. Demetrios’ genealogical exegesis of Zipporah as a descendant of 
Abraham through Keturah stands upon the LXX. 

125 There are two examples of this. Е 2.10 recounts Gen. 35:16. MT reads 
лом NID PINT п722 Ty om which literally means “апа while there was still 
some distance to go to Ephrath.’’ The LXX translators apparently did not fully un- 
derstand the expression and so transliterated it: éyéveto 58 йміка йууюєм хаВраба 
tlc уйм £A8eiv Ефрава. In Demetrios the phrase is éxei@ev бё бА0єїм eis Хафрава. 
While it would be possible to argue that Demetrios was as puzzled as the LXX 
translators over the phrase, it is more reasonable to conclude that he took the trans- 
literated form as a place name. (It is also possible that Demetrios left the transliter- 
ated form as it appeared and that Polyhistor made the mistake—although I think 
less likely.) The second instance is F 2.15 (Gen. 45:22) where MT reads Mun wow 
7102. which the LXX and Demetrios both give as tp1aKooíouc хровобс. 

126 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 65, 77; Walter, JSHRZ, 3:281-282; 
and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 52, contend that he only 
knew the LXX. Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 281-282 and Schürer, The History of the 
Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:516, allow for the possibility of his knowing 
Hebrew. 

127 Ex, 6:18 and F 2.19. It is also worth pointing out that in F 2.19, Demetrios 
says that Amram died at 136. MT of Ex. 6:20 has 137 and the LXX 132. Could 
Demetrios have originally written pÀG( = 137) which a scribe has corrupted to pA 
(= 136)? 
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The major thrust of Demetrios’ record is chronological.!?9 He 
has meticulously provided dates for as many events as the hints in 
the biblical text would allow.!?? Yet he has done more. He has sys- 
tematized his chronology by establishing major events into which all 
other events may be subsumed. The major events are: Adam, the 
flood, the call of Abraham, the entrance into Egypt, the fall of 
Samaria, the fall of Jerusalem, and the reign of Philopator.!?? We 
are undoubtedly missing some such as the exodus, but we have a 
clear impression of how he worked. A second feature of his system 
is that he cross-references dates of biblical емепіз. 13! What is miss- 
ing is a reference to an outside event in the Greek world.!?? Only 
the reign of Philopator is mentioned. Demetrios evidently wrote a 
biblical chronology. 

The second most dominant concern of Demetrios appears in the 
form of &xopiat каї Avoetc. On four occasions we have a question 
(sometimes explicit and sometimes implicit) followed by an answer: 
Why did Joseph wait so long before sending for his family (F 2.13)? 
Why did Joseph give Benjamin so much more than the others (F 
2.14)2133 How could Moses have married a foreign woman (Е 3.3)? 


128 The only non-chronological matters are those dealt with below under quaes- 
tiones and the one nomos. 

129 There are only thirteen texts which provide the immediate information 
which Demetrios utilized: F 2.3 = Gen. 29:20, Jacob was with Laban seven years 
before he married; F 2.6 - Gen. 31:41, Jacob worked for Laban six years and re- 
mained with him a total of twenty; F 2.11 = Gen. 37:2, Joseph was seventeen when 
he was sold; F 2.11 - Gen. 41:46, Joseph rose to power when he was thirty; F 2.11 

= Gen. 35:28, Isaac died at 180; F 2.12 = Gen. 41:47, Joseph ruled for seven 
years; F 2.13 = Gen. 45:6, Joseph received his family after two years of famine; 
F 2.17 = Gen. 47:9, Jacob came to Egypt when he was 130; F 2.19 = Gen. 47:28, 
Jacob died at 147; F 2.19 = Ex. 6:16, Levi died at 137; F 2.19 = Gen. 50:26, 
Joseph died at 110; F 2.19 = Ех. 6:18, Kohath died at 133; F 3.2 = Gen. 21:5, 
Abraham fathered Isaac at 100. All other chronological references are based upon 
deductions from texts and Demetrios' systematic chronological approach. 

130 "The first four are dealt with in F 2.18 and the last three in F 6.1-2. 

131 F 2.11, Isaac's death is linked to Joseph's entrance into Egypt; F 2.19, 
Kohath is born in the year Jacob died; F 6.1, the time between the captivities of 
Samaria and Jerusalem is given. 

132 This is similar to Jubilees. 

133 Doran, “Тһе Jewish Hellenistic Historians Before Josephus,’’ pp. 249-250, 
argues this is not a quaestio but an example ої midrashic exegesis. I do not concur 
since the text explicitly casts it into the form of a question used in Hellenistic exege- 
sis. On the form in both traditions see Saul Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine: 
Studies in the Literary Transmission Beliefs and Manners of Palestine in the I Century В.С.Е.- 
IV Century С.Е.. Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
18 (New York: The Jewish Theological Seminary, 1950), p. 48. 
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Where did the Israelites obtain their weapons (F 5)? This is a clear 
use of a technique which had become famous through the Homeric 
questions and indicates Greek influence.!?* On the other hand, the 
questions which are raised are not those which would concern a 
Greek who knew nothing about the biblical text, but a Jew whose 
own careful reading of the text had generated perplexities which 
needed attention. 

The only other forms which appear in these fragments are an ae- 
tiological explanation of а убнос and a very brief narrative.!?? It is 
worth noting that Demetrios did attach his own name to his work—a 
practice in keeping with the exigencies of writing in Greek.!36 

If we try to imagine what form the whole work took, we should 
not think of a well-connected narrative. It followed the course of bib- 
lical history primarily in an effort to establish a chronology. Perhaps 
we should remember the work of Demetrios’ contemporary, 
Eratosthenes (c. 275-194B.C.E.), who succeeded Apollonios Rho- 
dios as the head of the Alexandrian library.!?? Eratosthenes wrote 
a Xpovoypagiat which represents the first scientific attempt to fix the 
dates of major events. 138 The scope of his work extends from the fall 
of Troy to the death of Alexander (F 1). It is interesting that it, like 
Demetrios, chooses major events as chronological keys. In form it 
was more of a chronological listing (F 1) with some attention to cul- 
tural matters (F 3) if our fragments are representative. It seems 


134 See ВАС, s.v. "'Erotapokriseis," by Heinrich Dórrie and Hermann Dór- 
ries, 6:342-370, esp. 342-345. Examples of the form include Duris of Samos' 
"Орпріка бптўрата (c. 340-260 B.C.E.) and Porphery's later work of the same 
name. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:693, has emphasized Demetrios’ debt to 
Hellenism in this regard as well as in his critical approach. Cf. also Hengel, 
“Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie und ‘Literarische Falschung’ in der jüdisch- 
hellenistischen Literatur,’’ p. 236. 

155 F 2.7 and F 4 respectively. 

136 So Bickerman, “The Jewish Historian Demetrius,” p. 72. 

137 Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:693-694, pointed out the general similarity be- 
tween the two. On Eratosthenes see FGrH 241, esp. FF 1-3 and Fraser's discussion 
on 1:456-457. 

138 Greek historians prior to Eratosthenes had used various chronological sys- 
tems: Herodotos used the reigns of Persian and Lydian kings; Thukydides the years 
of the war; and Timaios introduced the Olympiads as a system. Hellanikos of Myti- 
lene (FGrH 4), who established a chronological frame through the Argive priestess- 
es, and Hippias of Elis (КСтН 6), who collected and listed the victors of the Olympic 
games, are significant forerunners of Eratosthenes. (They are both fifth century 
figures.) Eratosthenes' contribution was to eliminate the mythical period (i.e., the 
period prior to the Trojan war) and establish a systematic guide. 
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more than coincidental that Demetrios should attempt to work out 
a biblical chronological system in Alexandria at the same time 
Eratosthenes laid the basis for the chronology of the Greek world. 

3. Function. This naturally leads us to ask what function or pur- 
pose Demetrios’ text(s) served. The major issue which has been 
raised in previous research is whether the fragments are apologetic 
and if so, in what sense? Peter Dalbert contended that they were 
apologetic in the sense that the fragments both defend the biblical 
text and were composed with missionary goals. 139 Others have de- 
nied that the fragments have any apologetic tendencies.!* Still 
others prefer to speak of an implicit apology which attempts to an- 
swer questions and address problems within the Jewish communi- 
ty.!#! We must address three areas of concern in order to answer 
this question. 

First, what can we deduce about the audience of Demetrios? 
Although there is no unanimity, I can not see how these fragments 
could have been addressed to any but the Jewish community.!*? 
The fragments presuppose some knowledge of the biblical text and 
a keen interest in its details. As we have already seen, the issues 
which are directly raised by the quaestiones et solutiones are those of the 


139 Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jüdischen Misstons-Literatur, p. 29. Cf. also Hadas, 
Hellenistic Culture, pp. 94-95 and Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1:69. 

1*9 So Victor Tcherikover, ‘‘Jewish Apologetic Literature Reconsidered,” Eos 
48 (1956): 179; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:713 and 715, who contends that De- 
metrios is academic and that apologetic literature proper only arose in the second 
century B.C. E. when the Jews were important enough and racial tension between 
Egyptians and Greeks gave birth to Egyptian hostility; and Conzelmann, Heiden- 
Juden-Christen, р. 141. 

141 Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, р. 251; 
Walter, /SHRZ, 3:282; and Hanson, ОТР, 2:845. 

14? Those who argue for a pagan audience include Dalbert, Die Theologie der 
hellenistisch-jyüdischen Missions-Literatur, p.31, who bases his position on the explana- 
tion of the abstention from the nervus ischtadicus. The aetiological aspect of the pas- 
sage would, however, suit a Jewish audience just as well. He has been followed by 
Hadas, Hellenistic Culture, p. 95 and Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs 
d’Ancien Testament, p. 251. A Jewish audience is presumed by Freudenthal, Alexander 
Polyhistor, p.81; Tcherikover, ‘‘Jewish Apologetic Literature Reconsidered,” pp. 
28-29; Eddy, The King is Dead, p. 195; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:693; 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 281-282, who interestingly turns Dalbert’s argument 
around by contending that since the abstention referred to the sons of Israel, the 
passage was addressed to Jews, and his article іп EncJud, s.v. ‘‘Demetrius,”’ 
5:1491; Bickerman, ‘‘The Jewish Historian Demetrius,” pp. 72-73; Collins, Be- 
tween Athens and Jerusalem, p. 29; Hanson, OTP, 2:845; and Schürer, The History of 
the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:515-516. 
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believing community not the outside world. The real world au- 
dience of the autograph text should thus be considered Jewish. 

Second, does the text answer charges leveled against the Jewish 
people? Several have thought that Demetrios was responding to the 
attack of Manethon.!*? The problem with this view is that there is 
simply no evidence for it in our fragments.!** The most that can be 
said is that both Manethon and Demetrios utilize chronology to es- 
tablish the antiquity of their own people. (See below) It would cer- 
tainly be going beyond the evidence to argue that Demetrios directly 
responded to Manethon. On the other hand, the quaestiones do betray 
an interest in defending the biblical text through solving some of the 
difficulties it poses.!^? If we are correct in positing a Jewish au- 
dience, then the defense must be to Jews who through Hellenization 
have begun to ask probing questions about the text and who have 
heard some of the claims of other peoples.!*9 Like his compatriots, 
Demetrios had developed a critical sense, but he mingled it with pie- 
ty in his ancestral faith. 

Third, what function does the chronology play? Was this an aca- 
demic exercise or is there a major issue at stake here?!*? In a sum- 
mary of Clement's work, Eusebios lists the different authors whom 
Clement mentioned including 'Ioor zov te kai Апиптріо» xai Eù- 
лолёроо, "Iovdatwv ovyypaqo£ov, @с бу tovtav ánávtov гуурафос 
лрєсротєроу тїс nap’ “EAAnow брхаоуомас Морска те kai то 
'louóaíov yévoc Фалобе футфу.148 There can be no doubt that 
establishing antiquity was a major concern for cultural and national 
claims in antiquity. In Plato’s Timaeus, an Egyptian priest taunts 
Solon with the charge: "EAAnvec dei лалбес tote, үёроу 58 "ЕЛАТУ 
обк ёстіу.!*9 This was an oriental defense mechanism against 


143 E.g., Eddy, The King is Dead, р. 195 and Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 
1:693-694 (possibly). Cf. also Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancten 
Testament, р. 251, who allows for the possibility of his response to Greek historians. 

144 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, р. 81, offers а non licet while Schürer, The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:516, denies there is any polemic 
against any foreign people. 

15 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 44, pointed out Demetrios’ interest in 
defending the biblical text. 

146 So also Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, p. 29 and Walter, JSHRZ, 
3:282. 

147 There does not appear to be anything apologetic about Eratosthenes work 
which shows that this was a viable genre. 

148 Eusebios, HE 6.13.7. 

19 Timaeus 22B. See 21E-23C. Cf. або Pseudo-Plato, Epinomis 987D-988A. 
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Hellenism. Josephos offers the clearest statement of its raison d’être: 
@ён&Ав1 neip@vtar ta nap’ абтоїс Екастої xpóg tO брхаютатоу 
будує, iva рӯ ишетобдоал богату ётёроос, GAA’ абтої тоб Сђу vopi- 
пос бААос офпуйсасдол. 150 

The flip side of the attempt to date one’s own people back as far 
as possible was to downgrade the dates of other peoples. An out- 
standing example of this is the effort by authors hostile to Judaism 
to move the date of the exodus down in time.!?! Manethon is the 
first author to give the exodus a date in Egyptian history. His date 
is complicated by the fact that he appears to offer two separate ver- 
sions: the first identifies the Jews with the Hyksos of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth dynasties and the second more scurrilous tradition locates 
them in the eighteenth under Amenophis.!?? Chaeremon (first cen- 
tury С.Е.) follows Manethon’s second уегзіоп.153 The eighteenth 
dynasty was opted for by Ptolemy of Mendes (first century B.C.E.) 
and one tradition associated with Apion (first century C.E.) who 
both placed it under Amosis, a contemporary of the Argive king In- 
achos.!°4 This was apparently still too early for Apion himself who 
synchronized the exodus with the seventh Olympiad.!5? Whether 
Apion drew upon Lysimachos (second-first century B.C.E.?) direct- 
ly or only upon the same tradition is hard to say. The latter, 
however, is very close to Apion when he states that the expulsion of 
the lepers took place under Bocchoris of the twenty-fourth dy- 
nasty.!99 This diversity of dates led Josephos to comment about 


Kastor of Rhodes (FGrH 250) wrote a Хромка in which he offered synchronistic 
tables of Oriental, Greek, and Roman kings in an effort to give the West parity with 
the East. 

150 СА 2.152. Cf. also Diodoros 1.9.3. 

15! That this was a deliberate procedure is recognized by Wacholder, ''Biblical 
Chronology in the Hellenistic World Chronicles,” pp. 477-481 and Gager, Moses 
in Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 114-115, n. 4. Josephos railed against such dates in 
CA 2.15-19. 

152 The first account is preserved by Josephos in СА 1.75-90 and the second in 
1.227-253. The first account seems to equate the Hyksos with the Jews in 1.89-90 
where they are credited with settling in Syria and founding Jerusalem. On the ac- 
counts see Stern, GLAJJ, 1:62-86, especially 62-65. 

153 of Josephos, CA 1.288-292. For text with commentary see Stern, GLAJ/, 
1:417-421. 

154 This was Ahmose I, Egypt’s liberator from the Hyksos. On Ptolemy see 
Stern, GLAJJ, 1:379-381, and for Apion, 1:389-416, especially 392 (= Eusebios, 
PE 10.10.16). 

155 Josephos, СА 2.17. This appears to be Apion’s own position. 

156 Cf. Josephos, СА 1.304-311 and 2.16. Stern, GLAJJ, 1:382-388, provides 
texts and commentary. 
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Apollonios Molon's dating in disgust: MoAwv бе kai Aor tives Фе 
абтоїс £6o&gv. 157 

'The Jewish community was fully aware of this line of argumenta- 
tion. The beginnings of Jewish efforts to consciously date Israel in 
the remote past go back to the LXX. A quick glance at the dates 
offered in the genealogies of Gen. 5 and 11 makes this clear. In Gen. 
5 the ages of the ante-diluvian figures are essentially the same for 
their total life-span, but radically different for the age when they be- 
get their sons. The result is that the span from Adam to the flood 
in the MT is 1656 years, while in the LXX it is 2242 уеагѕ.!8 The 
same phenomenon takes place in Gen. 11:10-26 where the LXX 
adds one generation and in six of the nine names found in MT adds 
100 years to the age of the post-diluvian figure before he begets a 
son. The result of these and other alterations is that from the birth 
of Shem to the death of Terah the MT gives 2996 years, the LXX 
4080. If we total the years from Adam until Abraham, we get 1948 
years іп MT and 3314 in the LXX. ? 

Does Demetrios’ work participate in this debate? Demetrios in- 
contestably follows the LXX.!99 It is clearly the text of preference 
(or possibly the only text) for him. Is there any reason why he would 
prefer the LXX apart from the fact that he wrote in Greek?!6! The 
fact that the solutiones in the fragments evidence a concern to defend 


57 CA 2.16. 

58 Wacholder, ‘‘Biblical Chronology in the Hellenistic World Сігопісієз,"" р. 
453, gives 2264 for the LX X. He must be assuming that the LXX should credit 
Methuselah with 187 years instead of 167 before the birth of his son. MT has 187. 
Cf. Gen. 5:25. I presume that the other two years come from Gen. 11:10 where 
we are told that Shem was 100 years old two years after the flood which means that 
he was born 98 years before it or in the 502nd year of Noah. It is a mistake, 
however, to count these two years prior to the flood. 

159 | have added in the two years mentioned in Gen. 11:10. 

160 In F 2.18, he gives the time from Adam until the entrance into Egypt as 
3624 years. This is based upon: 3334 years from Adam to Abraham (the genealo- 
gies of Gen. 5 [including reading 187 instead of 167 in Gen. 5:25] and 11), Abra- 
ham's age of 100 when he begat Isaac (Е 3.2 = Gen. 21:5), Isaac's age of 60 when 
he begat Jacob (Е 2.11), and the age of Jacob when he entered Egypt, 130 (F 2.17 
= Gen. 47:9). 

161 Wacholder, ‘‘Biblical Chronology in the Hellenistic World Chronicles,” р. 
456 n. 15 and 457 n. 19 and Епејџа, s.v. ‘‘Demetrius,” 5:1491, suggested that De- 
metrios was one of the translators of the LX X. He argued that since Demetrios ex- 
plains the reasoning behind the numbers of the LXX he must be the originator 
rather than the follower of the scheme. The greatest difficulties with this are the tra- 
dition that the LXX began under Ptolemy Philadelphos and our proof that 
Demetrios knew Hebrew is scanty. 
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the text make it likely that we should see his chronological efforts in 
the same light. Demetrios lived in an age when Egyptian national- 
ism was on the upswing. He lived in a city where the foundations 
of Greek chronology had just been laid and where the competing 
claims of antiquity for various cultures were undoubtedly heard. It 
is reasonable—although not ineluctable—to conclude that in such a 
milieu a work which systematically worked out biblical chronology 
did so in an effort to help the Jewish community establish its own 
antiquity. 162 


Significance 


To what genre should we assign these fragments? Some have called 
them a chronology, 163 others history, 164 and still others exegesis. 165 
The difficulty arises from weighing the different aspects of the frag- 
ments. If we consider them from the standpoint of form alone, I 
would call Demetrios an exegetical chronographer. On the other 
hand, if we consider the purpose of the fragments, it is natural to call 
him a historian in the same sense that we do Berossos and Mane- 
thon. After all they have a great deal in common: they all use native 
traditiors to establish the antiquity of their own people. The major 
differences are in form and audience. The variation in form should 
not be overdrawn: Demetrios more freely shaped his native docu- 
ments in forms that were current in his day than the others did. The 
form is, nonetheless, built upon and firmly anchored in his native 
documents. Demetrios thus stands as a witness to the diversity in 
which native authors attempted to carve out their self-identity in the 
new world of Hellenism. 


162 So also Ben Zion Wacholder, “Ном Long Did Abram Stay in Egypt? (A 
Study in Hellenistic, Qumran, and Rabbinic Chronography),’’ НОСА 35 (1964): 
51-52; Hengel, ‘‘Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie und ‘Literarische Fälschung’ in 
der jiidisch-hellenistischen Literatur,” pp. 235-236 and Judaism and Hellenism, 1:69; 
Віскегтап, ‘‘The Jewish Historian Пете ов," рр. 76-80; and RAC, s.v. ‘‘Er- 
finder П,’ by К. Thraede, 5:1243. 

163 So Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, р. 37 (his heading for Demetrios on р. 
35 is ‘‘Demetrios, der Chronograph’’), who also emphasized his exegetical con- 
cerns on рр. 65-77; Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jtidischen Misstons-Literatur, 
р. 28; and Hanson, ОТР, 2:843, who has the same heading as Freudenthal. 

16% Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:690. 

165 Walter, JSHRZ, 3:280-292, where he is placed together with Aristobulos 
and Aristeas аз an example of a Jewish exegete and again in *' Jüdisch-hellenistische 
Literatur vor Philon von Alexandrien,”’ р. 78. 
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Demetrios is very important for our understanding of Judaism at 
the end of the third century. He is the first Jewish author whom we 
know wrote in Greek, as well as the first to cite the LXX. The 
elaborate chronological system and the блоріол kai Хбаєю point to 
the existence of a Jewish school of exegesis at this early даѓе.!66 Не 
thus stands at the head of Jewish chronography which again surfaces 
in the second century in the sectarian works of the Genesis Apocry- 
phon and Jubilees and then later in the more normative Seder Olam 
Rabbah (c. 150 C.E.). He is also the first Jewish author who at- 
tempted to define Judaism within the context of the Hellenistic 
world. We now turn to his successors. 


АКТАРАМОЅ!67 
Life 
We have no ancient testimonia for Artapanos and must deduce what 
we can from his fragments to form a conception of his Sitz im Leben. 
Artapanos is a Persian пате. 168 While earlier scholars thought he 
was a pagan because of the apparent acceptance of non-Jewish 


views, his open patriotism on behalf of the Jewish people demands 
that we regard him as а Jew.!9? Freudenthal attempted to resolve 


156 The formulaic use of бій ті (F 2.14) and лфе (Е 5.16) point in this direction. 
So also Wacholder, ‘‘ Biblical Chronology in the Hellenistic World Chronicles,” p. 
454 and Eupolemus, p.99; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancten Testa- 
ment, р. 251; Attridge, ‘‘Historiography,’’ p. 162; and Hanson, ОТР, 2:844. 

167 The most important works on Artapanos include: Freudenthal, Alexander 
Polyhistor, рр. 143-174; RE, s.v. ‘‘Artapanos,’’ by Eduard Schwartz, 2:1306; Dal- 
bert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jüdischen Missions- Literatur, pp. 42-52; К.І. Meren- 
tites, ʻO "Тообоїос Aóytoc 'Apranavóc kai тд "Epyov Абтоб (Athens, 1961); John 
Collins and Bill Poehlmann, ‘‘Artapanus,’’ Unpublished Paper from NT Seminar 
201 (Harvard University, 1970); Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancten 
Testament, pp. 255-257; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:704-706, 714; Walter, 
JSHRZ, 1:121-136; Conzelmann, Heiden-Juden-Christen, pp. 149-152; Holladay, 
Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, pp. 189-243; Collins, Between Athens and 
Jerusalem, рр. 32-38 and his " Агіарапиз," in OTP, 2:889-903; Attridge, ‘‘Histori- 
ography,” pp. 166-168; Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus 
Christ, 3:521-525; Droge, Homer ог Moses?, рр. 25-35; and Pilhofer, Presbyteron Kreit- 
ton, pp. 156-159. 

168 Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 2:985, п. 199, has an excellent summary of what 
we know about the name itself. 

169 His Jewish ethnicity was established by Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 
143-153. Сай В. Holladay, "" Thetos Aner’’ in Hellenistic- Judaism: A Critique of the Use 
of This Category in New Testament Christology. SBLDS 40 (Missoula, Montana: Scho- 
lars Press, 1977), pp. 201-204, has a good summary of earlier views. I am unaware 
of any contemporary work which regards Artapanos as a pagan. The shift has come 
because of the realization that Judaism was not monolithic in the Hellenistic period. 
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the tension between the open syncretism and obvious nationalism by 
suggesting that the name was a nom de plume used by a patriotic Jew 
who spoke as if he were an Egyptian priest.'7° He then went on to 
identify this Jew with Pseudo-Aristeas and also credited him with the 
work which has commonly passed under the name of Pseudo- 
Hekataios.!?! The greatest problem with this view is that Pseudo- 
Aristeas is openly critical of Egyptian cults: a view diametrically op- 
posed to that of Ацарапоз.!7? Dalbert correctly rejected Freuden- 
thal’s identification, but still thought that the work was а Trug- 
schrift.173 There is, however, no reason to question the authenticity 
of the name since there is no known reason for a forger to use it. We 
may, therefore, consider Artapanos to be the name of the Jewish 
author— probably of mixed descent—who wrote our fragments.!7* 

The termini for Artapanos’ dates are his dependence on the LXX 
and Polyhistor's use of his work, i.e., c. 250-40 B.C.E. Attempts to 
be more specific have placed him in all three centuries.!?? The 


170 Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 143-153. 

U! Tbid., pp. 162-169. On Pseudo-Hekataios see our comments in chapter 
three. 

172 Letter of Aristeas, 138-139. 

73 Die Theologie der hellenistisch-judischen Missions- Literatur, р. 44. 

174 So also Denis, Introduction aux Pseudepigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, рр. 
256-257; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:704 and 2:985, n. 199; Hengel, 
“Anonymität, Pseudepigraphie und ‘Literarische Fälschung’ in der jüdisch- 
hellenistischen Literatur,” pp. 239-240; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:123-124 and 124, п. 13; 
Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 189; and Schürer, The History 
of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:522-523. 

175 Third century during the reign of Ptolemy IV Philopator and therefore а 
contemporary of Demetrios: Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancten 
Testament, p. 257 and Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, pp. 32-33, 38 and OTP, 
2:890-891, who argues that the enigmatic passages of F 3.20, 24-26, refer to Philo- 
pator’s attempt to impose the worship of Dionysos on the Jews, elephantiasis (F 
3.20) was first discovered in the third century and the reference would make more 
sense if the discovery were new, and the inclusion of Egyptians in Pharaoh’s army 
(F 3.77) first occurred when Philopator prepared for Raphia. He openly ac- 
knowledges the tentative nature of these arguments. Early second century: 
Wacholder, ‘‘Biblical Chronology in the Hellenistic World Chronicles," pp. 
460-461 and Eupolemus, p. 106, n. 40, who likewise pointed out the discovery of 
elephantiasis and argued that the open syncretism pointed to a period before the 
Maccabean revolt. Mid-second century: Conzelmann, Heiden Juden-Christen, p. 
149 and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 190, both see a refer- 
ence to the temple of Onias at Leontopolis in F 2.4 where the Jews built a temple 
at Heliopolis (Leontopolis was in the Heliopolite nome). Second century: Dalbert, 
Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jüdischen Missions- Literatur, p. 44. First century: Walter, 
JSHRZ, 1:125 and ''Jüdisch-hellenistische Literatur vor Philon von Alexandrien,' 

p. 98, who places him c. 100 and Isidore Levy, La Légende de Pythagore de Gréce en 
Palestine (Paris: Bibliotheque de l'École de Hautes Études, 1927), p. 138, who 
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difficulty is that there are no decisive factors which allow us to 
specify a date. The most that can be safely said is that he wrote long 
enough before Polyhistor for his work to circulate and pass into the 
hands of the collector. 

Since all of the fragments deal with Egypt, an Egyptian pro- 
venance is unquestioned. One immediately thinks of Alexandria 
since so much Hellenistic Jewish literature emanated from there.!76 
It is, however, by no means the only possibility. 177 Leontopolis and 
Memphis have also been ргорозед.178 A major reason for placing 
Artapanos outside Alexandria is that our fragments differ from the 
Alexandrian corpus in being more popular in orientation. This, 
however, would not necessarily disqualify an Alexandrian 
provenance, but does say something about the social level of our 
author.!?? On the whole, it is best to simply affirm that he wrote in 
Egypt.!9? 


Work 


1. Content. We have three fragments attributed to Artapanos in the 
Praeparatio Evangelica. 19! The third has a partial parallel in the Stro- 
mata of Clement. 182 


places him between 75 and 50 since he thought Artapanos was dependent upon 
Pseudo-Hekataios. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 
3:523-525, rejects all attempts to be specific as speculative. 

176 Walter, JSHRZ, 1:124-125 and Attridge, “Historiography,” p. 168. 

177 For the evidence of Jewish settlements throughout Egypt see Schürer, The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:38-60. 

U? Leontopolis: Hengel, ‘‘Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie und ‘Literarische 
Falschung’ in der jüdisch-hellenistischen Literatur,’’ p. 239 and Holladay, '' Thetos 
Aner”, р. 217. Memphis: Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:706, who wrote: "Не is 
familiar with the native life of Egypt and the purely priestly traditions, and it is most 
natural to see in him not a member of the influential Jewish circles around Philome- 
tor or a later Ptolemy, but . . . as a Jew of mixed descent, possibly resident in 
another centre such as Memphis, where the residence of Jews from an early date 
exacerbated a problem which was still only nascent іп the сарнај.'' 

179 Artapanos’ literary connections point to a lower social level than that of De- 
metrios or Aristeas. So Martin Braun, History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Litera- 
ture (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1938), pp. 3ff., esp. 26-31; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexan- 
dria, 1:706; and Holladay, ''Theios Алег”, pp. 212-214. 

180 So also Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 190 and Collins, 
Between Athens and Jerusalem, р. 33 and OTP, 2:891. 

181 PE 9.18.1; 23.1-4; 27.1-37. 

182 Stromata 1.23.154.2-3. There are six variations between the two accounts. 
One, in Clement's editorial introduction he first states that Moses was thrown into 
prison and then gives the reason while in Eusebios Moses is thrown into prison after 
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The first fragment explains that the ‘‘Hermiouth’’ were first 
called Hebrews at the time of Abraham who came to Egypt where 
he taught Pharaoh astrology.!9? After twenty years he returned to 
Syria, but some of his company remained. 

F 2 recounts the career of Joseph in Egypt. Joseph astutely fore- 
saw the antipathy of his brothers and persuaded some Arabs to take 
him to Egypt. After having become acquainted with Pharaoh, he be- 
came the financial administrator of the country—a role he fulfilled 
well by land reforms and the invention of measures. He also raised 
a family which was supplemented by the arrival of his father and 
brothers. Here in Egypt the Hermiouth built temples and Joseph en- 
joyed unrivaled power.!9* 

The adult life of Moses in Egypt comprises the third and longest 
fragment. The fragment naturally falls into two halves: the first half 
(1-20) narrates the struggle between Chenephres and Moses; the se- 
cond half (21-37) retells Moses’ role in the exodus.!9? The fragment 
opens with a reference to a new king's, Palmanothes', persecution 
of the Jews. In the course of time the king gave his daughter, Merris, 
in marriage to Chenephres, ruler of one of Egypt's regions. Since 


he has told Pharaoh why he has come (2 vs. 22-23). Two, during the night the pri- 
son doors open ката Воблєсту тоб 006 in Clement (2) and абтоџатос in Eusebios 
(23). The last four deviations are details omitted in Clement but found in Eusebios: 
the reference to the dead or sleeping guards and their shattered weapons at the pri- 
son (23), the open doors of the palace (23), the sleeping bodyguards (24), and the 
manner in which Pharaoh asked Moses to tell him the name of God, 6103 Acvácavta 
абтбу (24). Eusebios’ version stands closer to Polyhistor than Clement's which is 
an obvious condensation. The effect of Clement's reductions is the toning down of 
the miraculous. 

183 Gerard Mussies, ‘The Interpretatio Judaica of Thot-Hermes,”’ in Studies in 
Egyptian Religion: Dedicated to Professor Jan Zandee, edited by M. Heerma van Voss, 
D.J. Hoens, С. Mussies, D. van der Plas, and H. te Velde. Studies in the History 
of Religions 43 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1982), p. 112, has plausibly suggested that 
**Hermiouth'' means something like ‘‘men of Judah.’’ The erm- could be a variant 
of Coptic Рад, the construct of pware, “man.” 

184 Walter, JSHRZ, 1:128, n. 4c, thinks that the final clause, ларавеоваї kai 
tfi; Alyóntou беслотпу усувава, belongs to Demetrios F 2.2. This is perhaps too 
radical. I think it is preferable to see a promotion in Joseph's position from 
бокп ће (finance minister or treasurer in 2) to 6onótng in 4. - 

185 David Lenz Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker. SBLDS 1 (Mis- 
soula, Montana: The Society of Biblical Literature, 1972), p. 164, pointed out the 
differences between the two halves: the first is the conflict between the two men; 
the second introduces God, the conflict is now between Jews and Egyptians, and 
miracles and magic become common. Holladay, ‘‘Thetos Aner’’, рр. 219-220, no- 
ticed that the first half made no attempt to retell the biblical text while the second 
essentially summarized Ex. 2:23-16:36. 
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she was barren she adopted a Jewish child named Moses by the 
Hebrews and Mousaios by the Greeks. At this point the conflict be- 
gins. The struggle moves through two plots as Chenephres schemes 
to eliminate Moses. Each follows the same basic pattern as the fol- 
lowing chart will show: 


Event First Plot Second Plot 
Moses’ accomplishments 
and fame 4-6 12 
Plot 7 13-14 
Failure 8-9 15-18 
Moses’ subsequent success 10 21-37 


The first plot arose after Moses invented numerous machines and 
established Egyptian religion. Chenephres was moved with jealousy 
and tried to kill Moses by sending him on a campaign against Ethio- 
pia with a band of farmers for an army. Contrary to his expecta- 
tions, Moses returned triumphant. Back at Memphis, Moses again 
contributed to Egyptian religion by euhemeristically pointing out 
the value of the ox. Dejected but not defeated, Chenephres attempt- 
ed to have Moses assassinated by Chanethothes while they were 
burying Merris. The plot failed when Moses overpowered 
Chanethothes and fled to Arabia. This now opens up the second half 
of the fragment: just as Moses enjoyed his success in the first half 
by defeating the Ethiopians, he will now enjoy success in the second 
half by leading the Israelites from Egypt. After a miraculous the- 
ophany, Moses decided to return to Egypt. When he arrived, the 
king arrested him. Following a miraculous escape he performed a 
series of signs and led the people from Egypt. 

There are two titles preservec іп the fragments: "Iovdaixa (F 1.1) 
and Пер, Торбо (FF 2.1; 3.1; 3b.2). Do we have two separate 
works or one in which case one or both of the titles given are subtitles 
or зесопдагу 2186 It is worth pointing out that both Eusebios апа 
Clement attest the title Пер; 'IouGaíov. Of more significance, 
however, is the fact that we appear to have the basic structure of a 


186 Two separate works: Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d'Acien 
Testament, p. 255. One work: Jacoby, FGrH 726; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:704; 
Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 189; Collins, OTP, 2:889; 
Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:521, all of whom 
prefer Пері Чорбаїшу as the title. Walter, JSHRZ, 1:121, suggested that both were 
added by Polyhistor who did not have a title in the exemplar from which he worked. 
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single work preserved within our fragments. The three fragments 
which we have all relate the careers of Israel’s most illustrious ances- 
tors in Egypt. It appears that Artapanos only dealt with the history 
of Israel in Egypt.!9? We can go farther than this, however, and 
suggest that we have the basic structure of Artapanos’ work 
represented in the fragments. This is supported by the transitional 
introductions of FF 2 and 3. F 2 begins with a reference to Ar- 
tapanos’ statement that t "АВрайи Тосђф албуомоу уєубовой, vidv 
Sè Такођоо. The emphasis is not on Joseph's relationship to Jacob, 
but to Abraham. I suggest that Artapanos omitted Isaac and Jacob 
from his account—except for incidental references—because they 
were not significant figures in Israel's history in Egypt. F 3 opens 
with a statement which is probably corrupt: "АВрайц t£Aevtricavtog 
Kai тоб viod абтоб Меруаєвемод, dnoiws бё Kai тоб Dacuéoc tv 
Alyuntíov, tiv duvacteiav лараХавеју tov ом абтоб IIaApavoOnv. 
As the text stands we have a parallel between Abraham and his son 
and the king of Egypt and his son. There are two problems with the 
text: who is Mempsasthenoth and why is the name of the king omit- 
ted? The statement is evidently based upon Ex. 1:6 and 8, where we 
are informed of Joseph's death and the coming to power of another 
king who did not know him. Freudenthal suggested that Memp- 
sasthenoth was the name of the king and not of Abraham’s ѕоп.!88 
In addition, he thought that Polyhistor incorrectly wrote Abraham 
in the place of Jacob.!9? Most recently Collins has identified Abra- 
ham with Joseph (mistake made by Polyhistor) and Memp- 
sasthenoth with his son.!9° I would suggest Abraham means Abra- 
ham and that Mempsasthenoth was the name of the king of 
Евурі. 9! It was mistakenly transferred by either Polyhistor or a 


137 So also Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 150; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 
1:706; and Walter, JSHRZ, 1:121-122. 

188 Alexander Polyhistor, p. 217. He has been followed by Jacoby, FGrH 726, F 3; 
and Walter, JSHRZ, 1:128-129. Freudenthal correctly—in my opinion— pointed 
out that the confusion arose due to the similarity in names (see below). 

189 He has been seconded here by Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors, p. 230, nn. 31 and 32, who bases this on the fact that Jacob and Joseph 
were just discussed. Cf. Eusebios, PE 9.21-24. 

190 ОТР, 2:898, nn. The strength of identifying Mepyacðevóð with a son of 
Joseph is the similarity of the second half to Joseph's wife, "Acevé8 (F 2.3). He also 
recognizes the possibility of Abraham = Jacob (due to error) and Mempsasthenoth 
= Joseph (based on Gen. 41:45). 

91 | find no merit in the suggestion of Wallace Nelson Stearns, Fragments from 
Graeco- Jewish Writers (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1908), р. 53, that 
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scribe when he omitted Psonthomphanech ( = Joseph, Gen. 41:45) 
which has the same number of syllables—as Freudenthal correctly 
ођзегуед. 192 There is, however, no mistake in calling Joseph Abra- 
ham's son since vidc can mean descendant as well as immediate 
male progeny.!?? If this analysis is correct, then F 3 opens with a 
reference back to Abraham (F 1) and Joseph (F 2). It thus establishes 
one work for Artapanos which probably circulated under the name 
Пер, 'Iov8aíov. 

These comments also help us to determine the scope of Ar- 
tapanos' work. It began with Abraham and continued on down 
through the wilderness wanderings relating only the events which 
involved Egypt. If our fragments preserve any sense of proportion, 
then Abraham was dealt with briefly, Joseph more in detail as the 
vizier of Egypt, and Moses was the central figure. 'l'he work was 
thus biographically cast and appropriately concluded with a descrip- 
tion of Moses.!?* 

2. Form. The form which these fragments took is partially due to 
the sources which Artapanos utilized. The most obvious of these is 
the biblical text. The following chart indicates the passages where F 
3 has some relationship to the biblical text. 


Event LXX (Ex.) Artapanos 
Palmanothes comes to power 1:8 1 
Jews mistreated 1:9-11 2 
Merris adopts Moses 2:1-10 3 
Moses as Kulturbringer 4-5 
Moses’ popularity 6 
The Ethiopian campaign 7-10 
Chenephres’ second plot 11-14 
Moses & Chanethothes bury 

Merris 15-16 
Moses flees Memphis 17 


Mempsasthenoth is Isaac. This is biblically correct, but does not offer any help 
here. | 

19? These names must have been as foreign to Greek speaking scribes as they 
are to us. 

193 The LXX which Artapanos used (see below) has a number of examples of 
vióç as ‘‘grandson,”’ e.g., Gen. 32:1; 45:10. Е 2.1 does, as we have seen, recognize 
that Jacob was Joseph’s immediate father. 

191 This is an expansion of Deut. 34:7. There is no evidence that Artapanos 
dealt with Sinai. Given what we have in our fragments, the wilderness must have 
been summarily introduced as a way of finishing the exodus story. Ending with a 
physical description gives the work a biographical flair. 
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Event LXX (Ex.) Artapanos 
Moses kills Chanethothes 2:11-12 18 
Moses arrives in Arabia 2:13-21 19 
Chenephres dies 2:23 20 
The call of Moses 3:1-4:17 21 
Moses returns to Egypt 4:27-28; 5:1-4 22 
Moses imprisoned & the 
divine name 23-26 
Rod turns into snake 7:10 27 
Nile floods 7:20-21 28 
Pharaoh petitions Moses 29 
Priests perform signs 7:11-12,22 30 
Winged creatures 8:20-24? 31 
Frogs, locusts, flees 8:1-2;10:12-15 32а 
8:12-15(МТ 16-19) 
Rod honored 32b 
Hail and earthquakes 9:23-25; 33 
Ps. 76:19(МТ 77:18) 
Exodus 11:31-32,35-36; 34 
13:17-22 
Alternate versions 35 
The event at the Sea 14:15-31 36-37a 
Forty years in wilderness 16:4-36 37b 
Description of Moses Deut. 34:7 37с 


Like Demetrios, Artapanos made use of ће LXX.!% This can be 
shown by the proper патез!96 and by verbal echoes.!?? The only 


195 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 152,216; Dalbert, Die Theologie der 
hellenistisch-jüdischen Missions- Literatur, р. 43; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes 
Grecs d'Ancien Testament, p. 257; Conzelmann, Heiden: Juden-Christen, р. 149; Holla- 
day, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 192; and Collins, Between Athens and 
Jerusalem, p. 32 and OTP, 2:894. 

196 Of the twenty proper names in Artapanos six agree with the LXX (ABpaau 
(however іл F 1 it is АВраарос), Ioono, IopanA, Ісаак, Aapov, and Ai in F 3.12 
which does not have a parallel in Ex., but does appear in the same form in Jer. 
26:15), five vary, and nine have no parallel. The variations include @apebwOng for 
Фарао, 1акоВос for [акоВ, Aceved in stead of Acevve8, Movooc (dominant form 
in fragments) in place of Меџопс, and PanounAoc for PayounA. It should be noted 
that the basic distinction is that in Artapanos the names assume a fully declinable 
form instead of the indeclinable transliterations of the LXX. The same pattern 
holds true for place names. Of the eleven which occur, four agree with the LXX 
(Ахуолтос̧, НАлолодлс, Mejioi (occurs in Hos. 9:6; Ezek. 30:13, 15, 16 et alii), and 
most significantly, п Ерубра даХавва), two are anachronistic (Хорла for ву үў Xava- 
ау (Е 1 = Gen. 13:12) and Apafia for ¿v үй Madiap (Е 3.17, 34 = Ех. 2:15)—both 
names appear in the same form elsewhere in the LXX), and five have no biblical 
parallel (Халс, Абюс, Epponoditns, Eppov поме, Mepon). 

197 In Е 3.28 &not£oot echoes Ex. 7:18,21 and Е 3.30 бій тушу payyávov Kai 
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indication that Artapanos knew Hebrew is in F 1 where he says 
кал Тобол ё абтоїс 'Efpatouc ало 'Appadpov. This is likely depen- 
dent upon the Hebrew text of Gen. 14:13.!98 The difficulty is that 
we do not know whether Artapanos had read the text himself or 
whether he simply drew upon an oral tradition which was based 
upon this text. 

In his use of the biblical text, Artapanos represents the obverse of 
Demetrios: instead of drawing from the biblical material, Artapanos 
uses the text as a point of departure to tell his stories. He not only 
adds to it as the preceding chart shows, but modifies or even con- 
tradicts the biblical text—seemingly at will.!99 

How should we explain this freedom with his traditions? Do we 
have a menagerie of assorted sources or a creative author?2 [f Ar- 
tapanos used sources, are they literary or oral??? How did his 
sources affect the shape of his work and do they tell us anything 
about its nature? 

In order to answer these questions, we must recognize the com- 
mon mold into which each of the three major characters are cast: 
they are all Kulturbringer. Abraham teaches Pharaoh astronomy, 
Joseph is both a great land reformer and the discoverer of measures, 


слаобфу recalls Ex. 7:11 (oi ёлаодоі тфу Atyuntiwv) and 6pákovta Ех. 7:12 
(Spaxovtec; у. 10 браком). 

198 МТ: IYN 99585 WW; LXX: алђууетеу Арран тф nepatn. 

19 [ count five deviations from the biblical text for F 1 (Jews named Her- 
miouth, Pharethothes as a proper name, Abraham taught Pharethothes astrology, 
Abraham remained in Egypt twenty years, and many of his family remained in 
Egypt) and eight for F 2 (Joseph envied for virtue rather than as favorite, Joseph 
asks the Arabs to take him to Egypt, Arab is anachronistic, Joseph as a land re- 
former, his discovery of measures, the love of the Egyptians for Joseph, the Israe- 
lites settled in Heliopolis and Sais, and they built temples in Athos and Heliopolis). 
It is fair to say that there are more disagreements than agreements. 

200 Holladay, '* Theios Алег”, p. 217: “Far from being a creative piece of work, 
it merely assembles traditions and legends indiscriminately.” Schwartz, RE, s.v. 
‘‘Ацарапоз,’” 2:1306, also thinks that the work depended upon sources, but cau- 
tions against deciding whether a particular point is a tradition or the creation of Ar- 
tapanos. 

201 Those who contend for written sources include Walter, JSHRZ, 1:124, who 
thinks he used Hellenistic accounts of Egypt. Those who specifically argue for de- 
pendence upon Hekataios include: Levy, La Légende de Pythagore de Gréce en Palestine, 
pp. 206-210; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d'Ancten. Testament, рр. 
256-257; Collins and Poehlmann, ‘‘Artapanus,’’ p. 45 and Collins Between Athens 
and Jerusalem, p. 54, п. 48 and OTP, 2:894. Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch- 
Jüdischen Missions-Literatur, р. 43 and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors, р. 192, opt for oral traditions. Conzelmann, Hetden-Juden-Christen, р. 152, 
thinks that source criticism in Artapanos is a waste of time (‘‘aussichtslos’’). 
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and Moses is the founder of Egyptian civilization. Together the frag- 
ments trace the glory and grandeur of Egyptian civilization to the 
Jews. Yet they do this in a way which is very different from how 
Berossos and Manethon each made their respective claims. The lat- 
ter relied upon native documentation for their claims and eschewed 
foreign reports. Artapanos boldly goes well beyond his traditions. 
Why? 

Besides the works of literati who both knew and critiqued Greek 
oeuvres, indigenous people also had legends which glorified national 
heroes оп a popular level.?°? Plutarch mentions some of the most 
prominent: каїтої иёубАол pév Оџуобутал лрабес бу 'Accupíotg 
Уєшірашос, peydAar 68 Хеофотртос £v Аїублто’ Фрбуєс бЕ бурі убу 
та Хаџлра ка даорастё тфу Épyov Мамка кадорбоі, explaining, 
бій то Mávnv има тфу лама Вас оу буавбу бубра код 6uvatóv 
уємбова nap’ adtoic, ду čvor Máoónv KaAovat.2°3 These heroes al- 
lowed conquered people to point to their past greatness as a way of 
compensating for their present servitude. The most significant of 
these for our purposes are Semiramis of Азѕугіа20* and Sesoosis 
(Sesostris) of Egypt.?? Each was championed as a national hero 
and was even set over against the other in a form of national 
rivalry .206 


202 Braun, History and Romance, pp. 3-4, was the first to make this distinction. 

203 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 360B. He goes on to mention Kyros and 
Alexander. 

20% Diodoros 2.4.1-20.5, preserves the Semiramis material most fully. As it 
stands the Diodoron version relates Semiramis’ birth (2.4.1-6), marriage to Onnes 
and then Ninos (2.5.1-6.10), building projects (2.7.1-12.3), and campaigns 
(2.13.1-20.2), to which an alternate version is appended (2.20.3-5). For an analysis 
of the legend see Braun, History and Romance, pp. 6-13, who sees an evolution of two 
steps: the first when the legend arose as a result of Persian domination and the se- 
cond in response to the conquests of Alexander. Eddy, The King is Dead, pp. 
121-125, distinguishes three stages of development: the anti-Persian (attested in 
Herodotos), Semiramis the conqueror (attested in Ktesias), and the Hellenistic 
legend which is built on the model of Alexander (source is Kleitarchos). 

95 Legend preserved in Diodoros 1.53.1-58.5. As the text stands it describes 
Sesoosis’ upbringing (1.53.2-4), campaigns (1.53.5-55.12), building program 
(1.56.1-57.8), greatness over other kings (1.58.1-2), death and legacy (1.58.3-4). 
For an analysis see Braun, History and Romance, pp. 13-18 and Eddy, The King is 
Dead, pp. 280-282. 

206 In the case of Sesoosis explicit claims are made: he conquered more than 
Alexander. (1.55.3), was greater than Dareios (1.58.4) or any native Egyptian king 
(1.55.10; 58.3). The competition between the two is expressed through legends of 
conquest: Semiramis conquered Egypt (1.56.5; 2.14.3; 2.16.1); Sesoosis van- 
quished Babylon (1.56.3; cf. also 1.55.2). 
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A reading of Artapanos against this background quickly shows 
that he is working with this type of material.?°” For example, I find 
five parallels between Sesoosis and Moses. 


Deed Sesoosts (DS) Moses 
Divided Egypt into 
36 nomes 1.54.3 F 3.4 
Ethiopian campaign 1.55.1 F 3.7-10 
Honored the gods 1.56.2 F 3.4 


Plot against his life on 
return from campaign 1.57.6-8 F 3.11-18 
Organized military 1.94.4 (54.5) F 3.4,8 


I do not mean to imply that Artapanos only worked with the biblical 
texts and our known popular legends, but that the latter both com- 
prise and illustrate the grist of his mill. A couple of examples will 
suffice. 

One of the areas of knowledge to which many ancient people laid 
claim was astronomy. Babylonians, Egyptians, and Greeks all pro- 
tested that their ancestors were the first to unlock the secrets of the 
heavens.?99 Nor should we think that this was an argument which 
only found a forum among the intelligentsia of the Hellenistic world. 
One of Semiramis' great buildings was a temple of Bel ( - Zeus) in 
which the Chaldeans accurately observed the stars.?09 [t is, 
therefore—in spite of the biblical text—not shocking to find а Jew 
claiming that Abraham was responsible for teaching аотроХоула to 


207 This has been argued by Braun, History and Romance, pp. 17-18; Tiede, The 
Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker, рр. 153-160; Holladay, ''Theios Aner’’, pp. 
210-212; and Doran, ‘‘The Jewish Hellenistic Historians Before Josephus,” pp. 
259-260, 263. Тієде and Holladay stress the connection between Sesoosis and 
Moses, although Tiede leaves the question of dependence open, p. 160. 

208 Babylonians: Herodotos 2.109.3 (time divisions); Didoros 2.30.1-31.10 
(31.9, they had practiced astrology for 473,000 years before Alexander crossed the 
Hellespont); 19.55.8 (many myriads of years); and 2.29.2 & 17.112.2, where it is 
their claim to fame; Diogenes Laertios 1.1. Egyptians: Herodotos 2.82.1-2; Di- 
odoros 1.9.6; 1.16.1 (Hermes, the servant of Osiris discovered it); 1.50.1 (The- 
bans); 1.69.5; 1.98.3-4; and 1.28 & 1.81.3-6, where it is said to have gone from 
Egypt to Chaldea; Diogenes Laertios 1.11. Greeks (Atlas was commonly said to 
have given astronomy to the Greeks): Diodoros 3.60.2; 4.27.5; and 3.57.1-2 (Aktis 
taught the Egyptians astrology); 5.67.1 (Hyperion). 

209 Diodoros 2.9.4: Kai tobe Xaddaious Фу абтф (i.e., lepp—GES) тас тфу 
Gotpwv лєлошщйова rapatnprctig, йкріфбо Sewpovpévwv тфу т’ dvatoAdv Kai 
Svcewv бій то тоб KataoKkevdopatos буос. The text does not make any explicit 
claims about the origins of astronomy; yet the inclusion of its careful practice within 
this context makes it a claim for national pride. 
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the Egyptians (F 1). Artapanos has simply entered the race for na- 
tional glory and registered Abraham as his first entrant.?!° 

This tendency is most fully developed in the presentation of 
Moses. Moses is introduced by his Jewish name Mó6oog as well as 
by his Greek designation Movoatog (F 3.3). This is not merely a case 
of accommodation to an alternate spelling—although the spelling 
suggested the identification,?!! but a cultural claim as the next 
statement demonstrates: Moses was the teacher of Orpheus (F 3.4). 
Mousaios was commonly associated with Orpheus in antiquity, but 
always аз a disciple or son: never as а teacher.?!? The Egyptian 
claim was that Orpheus had visited Egypt and there learned his rites 
which he then introduced to Greece.?!? By inverting the normal 
order of succession, Artapanos has cleverly made Greece dependent 
upon Moses.?!* 

He then proceeds to offer a catalogue of the ‘‘discoveries’’ of 
Moses: kai yàp nAoia Kai џпхауас лрос тйс Ai9o0gcíag Kai та 
Аїублта блХа Kai та бруауа та ббреотіка 215 Kai лоћешка Kai thv 


210 Isa. 47:13 pronounces judgment on Babylonian astrologers. Jewish atti- 
tudes towards astrology varied in documents of this time period. Positive: І En. 
72-82, esp. 75:3; II En. 21:6; 30:3-7; Treatise of Shem; 4Q Cryptic. Negative: I 
En. 8:3 (taught to humanity by one of the watchers); Sib. Or. 3.220-236 (Jews in 
Ur refuse astronomy); Jub. 12:16-18 (Abraham turns from astronomy at the direc- 
tion of God!). Cf. James H. Charlesworth, ‘‘Jewish Astrology in the Talmud, 
Pseudepigrapha, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and Early Palestinian Synagogues,” НТК 
70 (1977): 183-200. Charlesworth correctly observed that Artapanos does not advo- 
cate astrology as much as he makes a cultural claim, p. 190. So also Wacholder, 
“Ном Long Did Abram Stay in Egypt?,"" pp. 44, 53-56. 

?!! The only other attested instance of this spelling for Moses is in the case of 
the second century C.E. Pythagorean philosopher, Numenios of Аратеа, who 
probably wrote it as a simple orthographic adjustment. See PE 9.8.1-2. 

212 The two are associated in Aristophanes, Ra. 1032-1034; Plato, Rep. 364E; 
Diodoros 1.96.2; Tatian, Cohort. ad Graec. in PE 10.11.27. Mousaios is presented 
as his son in DS 4.25.1 (otherwise he is considered the son of Eumolpos as in Di- 
ogenes Laertios 1.3) or disciple in Clement, Stromata 1.21.131.1; Tatian, Cohort. ad 
Graec. in PE 10.11.30. 

213 That Orpheus visited Egypt see Diodoros 1.69.4; 4.25.3. In 1.23.2-8 and 
1.96.4 it is affirmed that he brought his rites to Greece from Egypt. On Orphism 
see Guthrie, The Greeks and Their Gods, pp. 307-332 and the literature cited there. 

? Robert McL. Wilson, “Jewish Literary Propaganda," in Paganisme, 
Judaisme, Christianisme: Influences et affrontements dans le monde antique (Mélanges offerts 
4 Marcel Simon), ed. André Benoit, Marc Philonenko, and Cyrille Vogel (Paris: E. 
de Boccard, 1978), p. 62, suggests this identification was the product of Orphic 
literature which presented Judaism in Orphic-Stoic dress and links this movement 
with the Sibylline oracles. 

215 | is worth noting that in the description of the hanging gardens in the 
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фіХософіау?216 &Ecupeiv (Е 3.4).?!7 He credits Moses with the estab- 
lishment of Egyptian religion (F 3.4)?!8 and brings his opening por- 
trait of Moses to a close by telling us that the priests called him "Ер- 
piv, бій tiv тфу ієрфу үрашийтоу ёритпуєіау (F 3.6).219 It is 
interesting to note that in the account of Hermes—who is Osiris’ 
most honored servant—in Diodoros, the same pattern is encoun- 
tered: a catalogue of inventions followed by the bestowal of the name 
Hermes.?2° While there is not enough similarity in the catalogues 
to posit direct dependence, it is very clear that Artapanos asserts for 
Moses what the Egyptians and Greeks did for Thot-Hermes.??! 


Semiramis legend (not attributed to Semiramis by Diodoros), tév bddtav Spyava 
are explicitly mentioned. See 2.10.6. 

216 The origin of philosophy was a matter of great dispute. Cf. Diogenes Laer- 
tios 1.3; Хаудамоџа! 8’ абтобс tà тфу 'ЕХАђуУрУ каторвфиата ёф’ Фу pů би ye 
фідософіа, GAAG Kai убуос будролоу їр&є, Варбарос zpoaántovtec. Diogenes’ 
prologue is an attempt to prove that philosophy had its origins among the Greeks. 

217 On the whole issue of discoveries see RAC, s.v. “Erfinder II," by К. 
Thraede, 5:1191-1278, esp. 1242-1245 and his subsequent article, ‘‘Das Lob des 
Erfinders: Bemerkungen zur Analyse der Heuremata-Katalogue,’’ Rheintsches 
Museum fir Philologie 105 (1962): 158-186. Thraede points out that the Jews used 
Abraham to claim superiority over other Orientals and Moses over the Greeks. 
Both strands are present in Artapanos. Cf. RAC, 5:1243-1244. For Jewish tradi- 
tions hostile to discoveries see I En. 7-8; 69; Sib. Or. 1.91-96, where the ‘‘watch- 
ers" reveal or discover inventions. 

218 "This has been the source of a great deal of confusion, especially among earli- 
er scholars. The issue is how could a Jew have the founder of the Jewish nation es- 
tablish the illicit cults of Egypt? Answers have ranged from denying Artapanos was 
a Jew (see above under life); the presentation is qualified euhemeristically (see F 
3.12): Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jtidischen Missions-Literatur, 46 and Col- 
lins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, p. 35; or qualified by distancing phrases, Tiede, 
The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker, pp. 161-162 and Holladay, ‘‘ Theios Aner”, 
pp. 229-231; it is a standard apologetic reverse answering Egyptian accusations: 
Donna Runnals, ‘‘Moses’ Ethiopian Campaign,” JSJ 14 (1983): 145; it is apolo- 
getically necessitated if Moses is to be the founder of Egyptian culture: Walter, 
JSHRZ, 1:123 and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 
3:523. If we consider the overall thrust of the fragments, I do not see how we can 
avoid concluding that the establishment of animal cults was only one cultural ac- 
complishment among many. 

219 In this fragment Moses also teaches the Ethiopians and Egyptian priests cir- 
cumcision (10), suggests the ox as an animal cult (12), names the river and city 
where he buried Merris Meroe (Cf. Diodoros 1.33.1; Strabon 17.1.5; Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes 3.18, for other figures who found Meroe), and is responsible for the 
flooding of the Nile (28). 

220 Diodoros 1.16.1 offers the catalogue and 1.16.2 the name: kai тойс “EAAn- 
vag даба Бал тобтом tà nepi тйу Epunveiav, bnép dv 'Ерийу abtóv фусий овал. This ac- 
count is patently designed to give Egypt precedence over Greece. 

221 Оп Moses as Thot-Hermes see Mussies, ‘‘The Interpretatio Judaica of 
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The major difference is that Artapanos treats Thot-Hermes eu- 
hemeristically, i.e., he is the mortal Moses. 

This laudatory introduction serves to set the stage for the conflict 
between Chenephres and Moses. Chenephres' first effort to do away 
with Moses is to send him on a campaign to Ethiopia.??? What lies 
beneath this story? Freudenthal argued that it was based upon an ac- 
tual campaign undertaken by a certain Меѕѕи.223 This, however, 
requires that both Artapanos and his audience knew of this governor 
and flies in the face of Artapanos' propensity for legends. If Ar- 
tapanos' version originally had the account of Moses marrying the 
Ethiopian princess as does that of Josephos, then a haggadic de- 
velopment of Num. 12:1 could explain its origins.??* There is, 
however, a simpler explanation. Semiramis and Sesoosis are both 
said to have conquered Ethiopia.2?? If Moses is to compete in the 
international arena with other legends, then he too must be a mili- 
tary victor.2?6 

The second plot against Moses terminates in Moses’ slaying of his 
would-be-assassin. In this instance, there appears to be a biblical 
base for the story, Ex. 2:11-15 (especially 11-12). Yet the account 
is scarcely recognizable. Why? The biblical account leaves Moses 
open to the charge of murder. In Artapanos he kills his assailant in 
self-defense. Moses is thus exonerated from all possible charges of 


misconduct.??? 


Thot-Hermes,’ "рр. 89-120. For the later rivalry between Moses and Thot-Hermes 
see Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism, p. 149. 

222 Besides the general works already cited see Isodore Levy, ‘‘Moise en 
Éthiope, " REJ53 (1907): 201-211; Daniel Jeremy Silver, ‘‘Moses and the Hungry 
Birds,” JQR 64 (1973-1974): 123-153; Tessa Кајак, ‘‘Moses in Ethiopia: Legend 
and Literature,” JJS 29 (1978): 111-122; A. Shinan, ‘‘Moses and the Ethiopian 
Woman,” Scripta Hierosolymitana 27 (1978): 66-78; Sebastian Brock, ‘‘Some Syriac 
Legends concerning Moses, 7 JJS 33 (1982): 237-255; and Runnals, ‘‘Moses’ 
Ethiopian Campaign,” pp. 135-156. I will discuss the origins in the next chapter. 

3 Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 155-156. 

224 So Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 235, n. 56. 

225 Diodoros 2.14.4 and 1.55.1 respectively. Kambyses failed in his attempt to 
cone uer "Ве long-lived Ethiopians.” See Herodotos 3.17-25. 

Levy, ‘‘Moise en Ethiope,’’ pp. 208-209 and Rajak, ‘‘Moses in Ethiopia,” 
pp. 115-116, think that the legend was inspired by that of Sesostris (Sesoosis). Shi- 
nan, ‘‘Moses and the Ethiopian Woman,"' pp. 68-69, sees an underlying myth 
“concerning an ancient Egyptian hero, almost certainly the god Thoth.” Collins, 
OTP, 2:899, n. m, suggests legendary conquests of Ethiopia as well as Num. 12:1 
prompted the account. 

227 The slaying of the Egyptian was a delicate story for Hellenistic Jewish ex- 
egetes. Philo, Mos. 1.43-44, transforms the account into the execution of justice 
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The second half of the Moses fragment is much closer to the bibli- 
cal text. The major difference is the inclusion of the imprisonment 
scene (23-26). A miraculous release from prison is acommon theme 
in ancient literature.??8 The incorporation of this episode serves 
both to enhance the miraculous power of God which is brought to 
the fore by the sacred name??? and to underscore Moses' status as 
the hero of the story.2°° It is fully in keeping with the greater in- 
terest in the miraculous which runs through the second half of the 
fragment. 23! 

We may now return to our queries. П does appear that Artapanos 
worked with more than Scripture and his imagination. The primary 
type of non-biblical material which surfaces in his fragments is 
drawn from the hero stories of different nationalities. Whether Ar- 
tapanos read Hekataios or learned about these figures orally is im- 
possible to determine. The acceptance of this material has signifi- 
cantly altered his presentations of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses 
from what they are in the biblical record: Abraham's life is not tied 
to the promises; Joseph no longer illustrates God's control of histo- 
ry; and Moses is never presented as the law-giver. What are they? 
Dieter Georgi and others have argued that Moses is cast as а вєїос 


against a murderous overseer. Josephos avoids it altogether by omitting it. In his 
version Moses flees when he learns of a plot against his life and does not kill anyone. 
AJ 2.254-257. 

?28 'The most famous accounts are that of Dionysios in Euripides, Bacchae 
434-641 and Apollonios of Tyana in Philostratos, VA 8.30 (cf. also 7.38). J. Jere- 
mias, TDNT, s.v. вбра, 3:175-176, claims that the use of a door in such escapes 
is limited to Dionysios and the lives of divine men. Cf. however, Holladay, ‘‘ Thetos 
Aner’’, pp 205-209, who points out that in Artapanos it is the power of God which 
is emphasized in this episode not that of Moses. 

229 On the ineffability of the sacred name note the translation of the tetragram- 
maton by кбріос in the LXX and the qere, ЗЛУ. On the relationship of the two see 
TDNT, s.v. xóptoc, by Gottfried Quell, 3:1059,1061. See also Philo, Mos. 2.114 
and Josephos, АЈ 2.276. For the later connections between Moses and the divine 
name see Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 142-144. 

230 Whether Artapanos invented the account (so Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 
1:705) or simply appropriated a tradition, the form and function of this episode re- 
main the same. Holladay, ‘‘Theios Aner’’, рр. 205-209, leaves the issue of source 
open. 

231 E.g., in 21 when God calls Moses, there is no burning bush: the fire simply 
issues from the ground. Cf. also Aristobulos іп Eusebios PE 8.10.15 (= F 2.15 т 
OTP). The same tendency re-emerges in 37 when Artapanos states that the Egypti- 
ans were overcome by both water and fire. I am inclined to think that this inclina- 
tion is dramatically motivated rather than theologically. 
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ёуйр.232 This, however, separates Moses from the other two heroes 
and fails to consider the nature of the material which constitutes the 
гесога.233 It is more accurate to see them as national heroes along 
the same lines as Semiramis and Sesoosis (Sesostris).??* 

3. Function. Why write an account of Jewish activities in Egypt 
claiming that they are the fount of Egyptian civilization? There can 
be no doubt that Artapanos wrote ad maiorem Iudaeorum gloriam 295 
The question is why? Is Artapanos reacting to anti-Jewish slander? 
It is instructive to read Artapanos in light of the accusations which 
appear in Manethon's account of the Jews in СА 1.227-253.236 The 
following chart will elucidate the possible exchange. 


CA Charge F3 Rebuttal 
1. 229,233 Jews were lepers 20 First to die from 
elephantiasis was 
Chenephres. 
2. 239,244, Moses opposed 4,12 Moses established 
246,249 Egyptian cults cults 
3. 246-247 Amenophis fled to 7-10 Moses conquered 
Ethiopia from Hyksos Ethiopia 
4. 250 Moses was Egyptian 3 Moses was 
adopted 
5. 250,279 Moses was a leper 37 Moses was physi- 


cally impressive 


232 Dieter Georgi, The Opponents of Paul in Second Corinthians (Philadelphia: For- 
tress Press, 1986), pp. 124-126. 

233 Georgi’s analysis was correctly challenged by Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as 
Miracle Worker, рр. 146-177 and Holladay, ‘‘Thetos Aner,” pp. 199-232. It is in- 
teresting that Moses became as well-known in the pagan world as he did. Apparent- 
ly the early attempts to present him were successful. For Moses in apologetic litera- 
ture see Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism, pp. 77-78. Cf. also Jean Pépin, ‘‘Le 
‘Challenge’ Homére-Moise aux Premiers Siécles Chrétiens," Revue des Sciences 
Religieuses (1955): 105-122. 

23% So also Walter, JSHRZ, 1:122; Collins, Between Athens ond Jerusalem, р. 36; 
and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 192. 

235 This has been emphasized by Hengel, ‘“‘Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie und 
‘Literarische Fälschung’ in der jüdisch-hellenistischen Literatur,” p. 241 and Hol- 
laday, “*Thetos Aner’, р. 231. 

236 This does not appear to be as valid for the more positive account in CA 
1.73-92, where Manethon deals with the Hyksos. The basic charges here are that 
the Hyksos invaded (75) and burned the cities and razed the temples (76). In F 2.4, 
Artapanos says that the Hermiouth built the temples in Athos and Heliopolis. The 
charge of invasion does not appear to have a counterpart. In F 3.19, Moses refuses 
Raguel's suggestion to invade Egypt, but apparently changes his mind after the di- 
vine voice charged him with such a mission (21-22). 
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Is this correspondence coincidental or intentional? We have already 
seen that the claim that Moses established the cults is part of the 
presentation of Moses as a Kulturbringer. This would not, however, 
exclude the possibility that a second motive lurked beneath the as- 
severation. The Ethiopian campaign likewise has more credence as 
part of the stock-in-trade of national hero material. It, however, 
could also serve double duty. The description of Moses’ physical ap- 
pearance may simply be a nice biographical touch and has a biblical 
base as does his adoption. The strongest case can be made with 
regard to the charge of leprosy. This was a charge which had a wide 
circulation as its continual reappearance demonstrates.??? What is 
more impressive than any single correspondence, however, is the 
way that each charge of Manethon has an echo in Artapanos. It is 
this general pattern which leads me to see an effort by Artapanos to 
answer some of the charges leveled against Jews. Whether he knew 
Manethon directly or only the popular gossip which followed him is 
difficult to say. On the whole, I prefer to see some awareness of 
Manethon although the connection must be considered tenuous on 
the basis of our present еуійепсе.238 

Who constituted the reading audience of these fragments? Were 
they Greeks, Jews, ог both??? Perhaps here we should distinguish 
between two levels of audience. On the one hand, the glorification 


237 Cf. Lysimachos (second or first century B.C.E.?) in Josephos, СА 
1.304-311; Pompeius Trogus (first century B.C.E.-first century С.Е.) quoted by 
Iustinus, Historiae Philippicae, 36 (= Stern, GLAJJ, 1:334-342); Chaeremon (first 
century C.E.) apud Josephos, CA 1.288-292; and Nikarchos (first century C.E.) in 
СТАД], 1:532-533. Cf. also Tacitus, Historiae, 5.3. Philo, Mos. 1.39, is aware of this 
accusation as well as Ezekiel, Exagoge, 129-131, where Moses puts his hand into his 
bosom and it becomes white like snow but nothing is said about leprosy. 

238 Those who either argue for or allow for a possible connection include 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 162; Braun, History and Romance, pp. 26-31; 
Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:704-706; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:125; Holladay, ‘‘ Theios 
Aner’’, рр. 213-214; and Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, pp. 33-34 and ОТР, 
2:892,894. Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker, pp. 174-175, thinks that 
Artapanos is responding to charges on a popular level rather than a literary figure 
such as Manethon. The difficulty with this is that there is a point by point parallel. 
Undoubtedly, Artapanos is also answering popular gossip or counter-claims. 

239 Pagan: Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 144; The Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. 
*'Artapanus," by Louis Ginszburg, 2:145; Runnals, ‘‘Moses’ Ethiopian Cam- 
paign,” pp. 136-137, who thinks of the ‘‘Ptolemaic ruling class and the Greeks of 
Egypt." Jewish: Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker, p. 176 and Walter, 
*'Jüdisch-hellenistische Literatur vor Philon von Alexandrien,”’ p. 99. Both: Col- 
lins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, p. 36 and OTP, 2:892. 
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of Israel and the rebuttal of anti-Jewish charges has an outward 
slant. Thus the fragments presume an imaginary audience which 
consists of outsiders. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
Greeks read works written by nationals except for collectors like 
Polyhistor. The real world audience of the work is therefore Jews. 
The Jews who read this would have to deal with the fragments’ im- 
aginary audience in the real world. 

The oeuvre served to give the Jews a sense of their own identity 
in Ptolemaic Egypt. This identity was different from previous con- 
ceptions. After all, they no longer lived in their homeland where 
they constituted the majority, but found themselves in the position 
of a subgroup within a much larger culture. Their locus was not in 
the temple nor in the law, but in their national consciousness and 
sense of superiority.?*? They could, therefore, think of themselves 
not merely in terms of their own traditions, but could use those tra- 
ditions in competition with those of others to locate themselves wi- 
thin the larger world of Hellenism.?*! 


Significance 


How should we view such a work? Virtually all contemporary as- 
sessments of it attach the term ‘‘romance’”’ to 1.242 We need to be 
careful, however, about how we define romance. Romance in the 


240 So Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, p. 36. 

241 Such a broad perspective does not always win applause. Ginzberg, The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘‘Artapanos,’’ 2:145 wrote: ‘‘Artapanus evidently belonged to 
that narrow-minded circle of Hellenizing Jews that were unable to grasp what was 
truly great in Judaism, and therefore, in their mistaken apologetic zeal . . .set about 
glorifying Judaism to the outer world by inventing all manner of fables concerning 
the Jews.” 

282 Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, р. 256: ‘‘ro- 
man biblique;’’ Collins and Poehlman, *'Artapanus,"' pp. 41-44,50: “а national 
and religious romance; Hengel, ‘‘Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie, und 'Liter- 
arische Fälschung’ in der jüdisch-hellenistischen Literatur,’’ p. 239: ‘‘die roman- 
hafte, aretalogische Mosebiographie;’’ Holladay, ‘‘ Thetos Aner’’, р. 215: "national 
romantic history'' and in Fragments of Hellenistic Jewish Authors, рр. 190-191: ‘‘popu- 
lar romance literature” which should be read as ‘‘popular religious propaganda;”’ 
Walter, JSHRZ, 1:121: “Mose-Roman” and ''Jüdisch-hellenistische Literatur vor 
Philon von Alexandrien,’’ р. 99: ‘‘eine erste jüdisch-hellenistische ‘Personal- 
Biographie’ romanhafter Art;’’ Conzelmann, Heiden-Juden-Christen, р. 149: "eine 
Art historischer Roman;’’ Attridge, ‘‘Historiography,’’ p. 168 wrote: ‘‘. . .the 
work had closer ties to popular romance than to serious historiography and that its 
aim was as much to entertain as to instruct; and ОТР, 2:889, places Artapanos 
under the heading of “Romance.” | 
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sense of novel is not an appropriate designation for Artapanos. The 
extant novels which we have differ greatly from Artapanos: they are 
heavily erotic, are personal in their orientation, and are designed to 
entertain rather than make claims on behalf of the author’s own eth- 
nic group.2* On the other hand, there is a great deal to be said for 
using the adjectival form of the word. Without addressing the issue 
of the origin of the novel itself, it is clear that it has ties to both na- 
tional legends and to historiography.?** The latter is discernible in 
the continuous prose narrative common to both.?# At the same 


243 Extant Greek novels: Chariton of Aphrodisias, Erotic Tales About Chaereas and 
Kallirhoe (first century B.C.E.? or с. 125 C.E.); Xenophon of Ephesus, Ephestaka 
(c. 200 C.E.); Heliodoros of Emesa, Acthioptka (с. 225 or 350-400 C.E.); Longos, 
Daphnis and Chloe (с. 150-250 C.E.); and Achilles Tatios of Alexandria, Leukippe and 
Klitophon (с. 300 C.E.?). Latin: Petronius, Satyricon (66 C.E.); Lucian, Metamor- 
phoses; and Apuleius, Golden Ass (c. 180 C.E.). The Greek material has recently ap- 
peared in an important collection, B.P. Reardon, ed., Collected Ancient Greek Novels, 
(Berkeley/Los Angeles/London: University of California Press, 1989). Novels did 
not have a name in antiquity probably because they were not considered true litera- 
ture by the literators. So Thomas Hägg, The Novel in Antiquity (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1983), pp. 3-4 and М. Holzberg, Der antike Roman: Eine Einführung (München: 
Artemis, 1986), р. 15. Ben Edwin Perry, The Ancient Romances: А Literary-Histo- 
тіса! Account of Their Origins. Sather Classical Lectures 37 (Berkeley/Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1967), pp. 44-45, offers the following defini- 
tion: ‘‘. . ап extended narrative published apart by itself which relates— primarily 
or wholly for the sake of entertainment or spiritual edification, and for its own sake 
as a story, rather than for the purpose of instruction in history, science, or 
philosophical theory—the adventures or experiences of one or more individuals in 
their private capacities and from the viewpoint of their private interests and emo- 
tions.” Cf. also Holzberg, Der antike Roman, р. 33. 

244 The Ninus romance is a good example of the connection between national 
legends and later novels. Novels often used national heroes as their subjects. The 
two most important works on the origins of the novel are Erwin Rhode, Der 
griechische Roman und seine Vorläufer, 2nd ed. (Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartil, 1900; 
4th ed., Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1960) and Perry, The Ancient Romances. The basic 
argument is whether novels developed (Rhode) or were invented (Perry): evolution 
versus creation. The more recent work of Graham Anderson, Ancient Fiction: The 
Novel in the Graeco-Roman World (Totowa, New Jersey: Barnes & Noble Books, 
1984), pp. 1-24, which attempts to link the origins of novels to ancient Near Eastern 
materials is much less illuminating. 

245 On the connection between history and the novel see Perry, The Ancient 
Romances, pp. 36-39,55,66-69; Hägg, The Novel in Antiquity, р. 112; В.Р. Reardon, 
“The Greek Novel,” Phoenix 23 (1969): 295; and Holzberg, Der antike Roman, рр. 
43-46. Hagg and Reardon credit history with having more influence on the form 
of the novel than any preceding genre. It is interesting that some of the novelists 
gave their works the same names that an ethnographer or apologetic historian 
would have given his, e.g., Ephesiaka and Aethiopika. A good example of ethno- 
graphic carry-over can be seen in Heliodoros' Aethiopika. So 2.27.3-28.5 presents 
Egyptian customs and a discussion on the sources of the Nile; 3.14.1-4 links Homer 
to Thebes; 10.5.1-2 is a description of Meroe (!); 10.26.1-27.4 lists gifts from differ- 
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time, it resembles both epic and drama—before the novel fiction was 
always in poetry—in its creativity. If our analysis is correct, Ar- 
tapanos shares these qualities. 

If it is not a full-fledged romance, then how does it relate to the 
national legends it incorporates? Is it parallel to them or does it sim- 
ply draw from them? I am inclined to think the latter for three rea- 
sons. First, it is broader than a simple collection of competitive 
legends. It tells the story of a people in Egypt—even if Moses is the 
towering figure in that story. For all of its creative recasting, it re- 
mains a selective rewriting of Israel’s sacred traditions. Second, it 
serves not only to compete in the larger world, but to offer a new self- 
definition for the inside community. Third, national legends were 
primarily oral material—although some were obviously recorded. 
Artapanos marks a shift from oral to written and must be viewed in 
literary terms. The work thus stands between national legends and 
the novel as we know 16.2% 

I would therefore call it romantic national history.?*7 By history 
I mean that it presents the accounts of a group of people as the story 
of that people—however fanciful some of the episodes are. What 
makes it history rather than romance is its purpose. It, therefore, 
stands within the same general tradition as Berossos and Manethon. 
In some respects, it reverts back to the pattern of Hekataios who 
used both Greek and Egyptian material for his Azgyptiaka. It does 
not, however, present its story within the mold of ethnography as 
Hekataios did, but within the framework of native traditions: both 
old and new. 

Artapanos stands as a witness that we can not expect mere repeti- 
tion of form ог substance—even within the same general tradition. 
Creativity as well as continuity must always be given its due. 


ent countries representing what is unusual about each (e.g., 26.2: Troglodytes 
bring gold dug by ants). Cf. Héliodore, Les Ethiopiques, 3 vols. ed. and trans. К.М. 
Rattenbury, T.W. Lumb, and J. Maillon (Paris: Societé d’Edition ‘Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1960). Moses Hadas, An Ethiopian Romance (Ann Arbor: The Uriiversity 
of Michigan, 1957), p. ix, goes too far when he says: “Іп effect the book is a glorifi- 
cation of a dark-skinned race and an obscure sect.” 

246 The work of Pseudo-Kallisthenes is similar in several respects. It is not, 
however, identical. Hagg, The Novel in Antiquity, pp. 115-117, classifies it as a 
biography. 

247 Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, р. 33 and ОТР, 2:891-892, calls it 
*'competitive historiography,” an apt phrase. 
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Рѕєџро-Еороіемо$248 


Identity 


As Eusebios has preserved Polyhistor’s work, it opens with a quota- 
tion attributed to Eupolemos, followed by an excerpt from Ar- 
tapanos, and then an anonymous extract which has a striking resem- 
blance to the first citation.249 Freudenthal saw the connection 
between the first and third fragments and argued that both came 
from an anonymous Samaritan author.29 While he has been 
seconded by a majority of scholars, there has been and continues to 
be a significant minority who question his analysis.??! We must be- 
gin our investigation by determining whether or not the first frag- 
ment is the work of Eupolemos or of some other author, and if so, 
if anything can be said about the writer's identity. 

The strongest argument against Polyhistor's ascription is the 


248 The most significant studies on this anonymous author are: Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 82-103; Ben Zion Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two 
Greek Fragments on the Life of Abraham,'" НОСА 34 (1963): 83-113; М. Walter, 
“ди Pseudo-Eupolemus,’’ Klio 43-45 (1965): 282-290 and his later edition with 
notes in JSHRZ, 1:137-143; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d'Ancien 
Testament, pp. 261-262 and his later article, ‘‘L’Historien anonyme d'Eusébe 
(Praep. Ev. 9,17-18) et la Crise des Macchabées,’’ JSJ 8 (1977): 42-49; Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism, рр. 88-92; Conzelmann, Heiden- Juden-Christen, рр. 145-148; 
Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, pp. 38-39; Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic 
Jewish Authors, рр. 157-187; Attridge, ‘‘Historiography,’’ pp. 135-136; R. Doran, 
‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus,’’ in ОТР, 2:873-882; Schürer, The History of the Jewish People 
in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:528-531; Droge, Homer or Moses? , pp. 19-25; and Pilhofer, 
Presbyteron Kreitton, pp. 148-153. | 

#9 PE 9.17.2-9 (Eupolemos); 9.18.1 (Artapanos); 9.18.2 (èv бё &8EonótotC). 

250 Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 82-91. | 

251 Those who see а Pseudo-Eupolemos include: Jacoby, FGrH 724; 
Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemos,’’ p. 84; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes 
Grecs d'Ancien Testament, рр. 252, 261 and ‘‘L’Historien anonyme d’Eusébe,’’ p. 
45; Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, p. 88; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:137; Conzelmann, 
Heiden: Juden- Christen, р. 145; Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, p. 38; Holladay, 
Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, рр. 158-159; Attridge, ‘‘Historiography,”’ 
р. 165; John R. Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World: Josephus, Aristeas, the Sibylline 
Oracles, Eupolemus. Cambridge Commentaries on Writings of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian World 200 BC to AD 200 1.1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1985), р. 56; Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:529. 
Those who are willing to let the attribution stand include: Bousset and Gressmann, 
Die Religion des Judentums, p. 21, n. 2; Tarn and Griffith, Hellenistic Civilization, p. 
234; Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism, рр. 80-81, 81 n. 1, 97 n. 2, 101 n. 
1, who cites it as from Eupolemos (although see p. 81 n. 1); Fergus Millar, ‘‘The 
Background to the Maccabean Revolution: Reflections on Martin Hengel’s ‘Juda- 
ism and Hellenism,’ ” JJS 29 (1978): 6 n. 12; Strugnell, ОТР, 2:777 n. 2; Doran, 
OTP, 2:873-876, who has the fullest discussion; and it is questioned іп Schürer, The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:517. 
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reference to fepdv ’Apyapitiv, 6 sivar pebeppnvevdpevov брос 
dwiotov (Е 1.5).252 Could a Jew with the known and open ties Eu- 
polemos had to the Jerusalem temple have written this? The tension 
is particularly acute since the location of the respective temples was 
the focal point of contention between Jews and Samaritans.??? I can 
not see how a Jew with ties to the Hasmoneans and the cleansing of 


the Jerusalem temple could have written this without some qualifi- 


cation.?5* 


This is reinforced by the identification of Salem with Gerizim 
which underlies the reference. Gen. 14:18 says that Melchizedek 
was king of Salem. Our author understands this to be Gerizim, the 
sacred mount of the Samaritans. While there is a possible basis for 
this in the LXX of Gen. 33:18, Jewish tradition consistently identi- 
fies Salem with Jerusalem.??? Our suspicions are reinforced when 


252 In И Macc. 6:2 the temple is called ієрду Лос Eevíou and in Josephos, AJ 
12.261 iepòv Дібс 'EXAnvíov. 

253 Jn. 4:20-22 reflects this altercation from a later date. The temple was built 
under Sanballat НІ, a contemporary of Alexander the Great. (Josephos, 4/ 
11.322-324) It is well known that the Samaritans altered their Scriptures in order 
to sanction their claim. The most significant changes are their addition of the tenth 
commandment (they count nine and ten in MT as nine) after Ex. 20:17 and Deut. 
5:18 which specifies Gerizim as the temple mount; the 211. "M2" is changed to "ПО 
in Deut. (12:5, 11, 14, 18, 21, 26; 14:23, 24, 25; 15:20; 16:2, 6, 7, 11, 15, 16; 17:8, 
10; 18:6; 26:2; 31:11) to show that God had already chosen the site of the temple; 
and similar changes such as the insertion of DDW 50 in Deut. 11:30 to note the tie 
betwecn Shechem and Gerizim and the replacement of 22“ with ^r in Deut. 
27:4. On the origin of SP and its relationship to Samaritan history see James 
D. Purvis, The Samaritan Pentateuch and the Origin of the Samaritan Sect. HSM 2 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968), pp. 16-118. On the tenth com- 
mandment see Moses Gaster, The Samaritans: Their History, Doctrines and Literature 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1925), pp. 42, 185-190 and John Bowman, 
Samaritan Documents Relating to their History, Religion and Life. Pittsburgh Original 
Texts and Translation Series 2 (Pittsburgh: The Pickwick Press, 1977), pp. 9-26, 
who provides inscriptions and texts. For the Samaritans’ theological conceptions 
of Gerizim see James Alan Montgomery, The Samaritans: The Earliest Jewish Sect 
(Their History, Theology and Literature) (1907; reprint ed. with an introduction by 
Abraham 5. Halkin, New York: Ktav Publishing House, Inc., 1968), рр. 234-239; 
John Macdonald, The Theology of the ‘Samaritans (London: SCM press Ltd, 1964), 
рр. 327-333; and Reinhard Plummer, The Samaritans. Iconography of Religions 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987), рр. 8-10. 

254 Doran, OTP, 2:875, points out that the derivation is based upon Gen. 
14:18. While this is true, the issue which remains is whether a Jew would make such 
a connection at a time when relations between Jews and Samaritans were strained. 

755 MT has DOW VY 55% Ору" RI which the LX X renders by кад ћАвеу laxwB 
els Бах кому Zwuiov. Interestingly SP has Dow for DoW. This is also found in 
Targum Ongelos ( "апа Jacob came to the city of Shechem which is in the land of 
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the fragment goes on to affirm that Abraham received gifts from 
Melchizedek (F 1.6). While the biblical text is somewhat ambiguous 
and this could be a reference to the bread and wine of v. 18, it more 
likely refers to the final clause of v. 20 which received more atten- 
tion. Jewish interpretations from this period have Abraham give 
Melchizedek a шеће,256 [t is in Samaritan texts that we encounter 
the reverse.?57 

A third hint that the author was not the Jew Eupolemos is the con- 
sistent designation of Canaan as ‘‘Phoenicia.’’*°8 Why? There are 
two possible explanations. The LXX and Philo of Byblos each attest 
the connection between Canaan and Phoenicia.??? The use could 
therefore be taken as a stylistic anachronism. On the other hand, the 
Samaritans claimed to be Sidonians.?9? It could, therefore, reflect a 
Samaritan perspective of Canaan. If we attempt to explain the rea- 
son for such a usage in isolation from the preceding two points, we 
have an inadequate basis for a decision. However, viewed in light 
of the other evidence, the Samaritan orientation suggested by this 
usage should be weighed.?6! 

The final bit of evidence we have is the difference in breadth 


Canaan in peace’’—my translation) as well as the Peshitta (identical to the tar- 
gum). For details on the traditions see Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two 
Greek Fragments on Abraham,” р. 107, who points out that while Jewish tradition 
recognized two Salems, it " maintains unanimously that Salem is to be equated with 
Jerusalem.” 

356 Both the MT and LXX of Gen. 14:20b (see 18-20) are ambiguous about 
who gave the SWYN (Sexatnv) to whom. The terminus technicus suggested to Jewish 
writers that Abraham paid a tithe to Melchizedek. So 1QapGen 22.17; Jub. 
13:25-27; Josephos, 4] 1.181. Cf. however, Gen. Rabbah 43 for a possible Jewish 
version of this view. 

257 Cf. S. Lowry, The Principles of Samaritan Bible Exegesis. Studia Post-Biblica 28 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1977), рр. 41, 320. Cf. also Moses Gaster, The Азайт: The 
Samaritan Book of the ‘‘Secrets of Moses" (London: The Royal Asiatic Society, 1927), 
pp. 9-27. 

258 3t, in F 1.4. 

259 LXX renders 1/2 by фо(мкес (Josh. 5:12) and фомікт (Ex. 16:35); DIVID 
by роїмкєс (Jb. 40:30) and "2933 by фомікт (Josh. 5:1). Philo (PE 1.10.39) wrote: 
Ево ос... &6£Aqóc Хуй тоб лрфтогр petovopaabévtog Фоїмікос. 

260 Josephos, AJ 11.344 and 12.260. 

261 1 agree with Doran, OTP, 2:874-875, that the obvious preference for 
Phoenicia over Egypt does not disqualify Eupolemos. Contra Holladay, Fragments 
from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 181 п. 13. This, however, sidesteps the issue which 
was stated forcefully by Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Frag- 
ments,” р. 104: “©. . „ће implication that the Lord promised Phoenicia, and not 
Canaan, to Abraham’s descendants would probably have been offensive to one be- 
lieving that the divine promise referred to Jerusalem.” 
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between this fragment and those of Eupolemos. As we will see this 
fragment freely combines pagan and biblical myths in a sweeping 
manner. Eupolemos may refer to non-biblical events, but there are 
no combinations such as we have here. 262 

Together these data are convincing. We should therefore consider 
РЕ 9.17.2-9 to be the work of an anonymous Samaritan author. 


Life 


We know nothing about the personal life of this author.?9? We сап, 
however, make some deductions about his date and locale based 
upon the fragments. Virtually all research places the work in the se- 
cond century В.С.Е.26* The terminus ad quem is the omission of the 
destruction of the temple at Shechem by John Hyrcanos in 129/128 
B.C. E.?9 It would be possible to push this back even farther if an 
air-tight case could be made for the use of Pseudo-Eupolemos by the 
author of the third Sibylline Oracle around the middle of the centu- 
гу.266 The terminus а quo is furnished by the author's use of the 
LXX. (See below) A more specific date is suggested by the prefer- 
ence for Phoenicia at the expense of Egypt. (See below) This proba- 
bly reflects a political tie to the Seleucids at a time when they and 


262 This was forcefully stated Бу Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, p. 95. Doran, 
OTP, 2:875, countered Hengel by arguing that while Solomon was anchored in his- 
tory, the Genesis text was ‘‘ripe for connections with other accounts of origins." 
Itis true that Eupolemos also made cultural claims for Jewish ancestors which went 
well beyond the text. Where they differ is in their mind-set. Eupolemos is simply 
not as open as is this author. 

263 Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments on Abraham,” p. 
104, thought that he was ‘‘either a descendant of the Greek settlers or a Hellenized 
Phoenician.” In Eupolemus, p. 289, he suggested that he was a priest based upon 
the parallel careers of Berossos, Manethon, Eupolemos, and Josephos and the shift 
in the order of Melchizedek's role from king and priest in the biblical text to priest 
and king in F 1.6. 

264 So Jacoby, FGrH 724 (places a question mark after II); Wacholder, 
‘*Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments оп the Life of Abraham,” pp. 85-87 
(200-167 B.C.E.) and ‘‘Biblical Chronology in the Hellenistic World Chronicles,” 
p. 458 (c. 200 B.C.E.); Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testa- 
ment, pp. 46-47 (200-165 B.C.E.); Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, p. 88 (200-167 
B.C.E.); Walter, JSHRZ, 1:140 (200-150 B.C.E.); Holladay, Fragments from 
Hellenistic Jewish Authors, рр. 159-160 (200-150 B.C.E.); Attridge, ‘‘Historiogra- 
phy,” р. 166 (early second century); Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the 
Age of Jesus Christ, 3:530 (before 129 В.С.Е.). 

265 Josephos, АЈ 13.254-256. 

266 Cf. Sib. Or. 3.97-161. 
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the Ptolemies vied for control of Coele-Syria, i.e., the early part of 
the second century.267 

The locale is more difficult to pinpoint. Syria-Phoenicia-Palestine 
comes to mind first.?99 There were also Samaritan communities in 
Egypt.?? However, the strong preference for Phoenicia over 
against Egypt in the fragments makes it likely that the author lived 
somewhere within the Seleucid empire. 


Work 


1. Content. Às we observed, the third excerpt in Polyhistor is very 
similar to the first. We now need to address the issue of how the two 
геїаге.270 It is strange that Polyhistor ascribed the first to Eupole- 
mos but not the third. Or perhaps we should ask how PE 9.17.2-9 
came to circulate under Eupolemos' name, but PE 9.18.2 did not. 
The fragments are very similar. Taking the order from the third ( = 
F 2 in Holladay) and supplying the section number from the first 
fragment we find the following common elements: Abraham traced 
his genealogy to the giants (3); one of the giants was Belos (9); the 
giants built a tower in Babylon (2); Abraham learned astrology in 
Babylon (3)27!; he first went to Phoenicia where he instructed the 
Phoenicians (4-5) and then to Egypt (6-8). Both have the same basic 
events in the same general order. 

There are, however, some significant differences. Again following 
the order of F 2 we find that the outcome of the giants is very differ- 
ent. In F 2 they are destroyed, while in F 1.3 they are scattered 


267 Т am unable to see why the Maccabean revolt would preclude the universal- 
ism of this Samaritan as Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments 
on Abraham,’’ рр. 86-87, argues. 

268 Favored by Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 99; Denis, Introduction aux 
Pseudépigraphes Grecs d'Ancien Testament, р. 262; Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, p. 88; 
Conzelmann, Hetden-Juden-Christen, р. 147; Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jew- 
ish Authors, р. 157. 

269 For these settlements see Schtirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of 
Jesus Christ, 3:59-60. Those who think that the anonymous Samaritan may have 
lived in either Palestine or Egypt include Walter, /SHRZ, 1:139-140; Collins, Be- 
tween Athens and Jerusalem, p. 38; Schürer, op cit., 3:529-530. Attridge, ‘‘Historiogra- 
phy,” р. 160, says either Palestine ог the diaspora. 

70 Conzelmann, Heiden-Juden-Christen, рр. 145-146, has a helpful discussion. 

271 The fragment is not fully consistent here. In 3 we read: бу бій kai tijv ёс- 
tpodoyiav kai ХаХбаїкйу ебрећу. However in 8 we find: ФёцЕуоу BafuXoviouc tað- 
та Kai abtov ебрпкемал, thy бё edpeai abtóv ela "Ембу üvan£ungw, Kai тобтоу єб- 
pnxévat лрфтоу thy áotpoAoyíav, обк Alyuntious. Perhaps we should understand 8 
as an amplification of 3. 
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throughout the earth. The agent of their retribution is significantly 
different in the two accounts: F 2 бло тфу бЕбу уз. F 1.3 бло тйс тоб 
6£00 буєруєїас. Third, in Е 2, Belos manages to escape this punish- 
ment and builds the tower in Babylon; in F 1.2 the giants are dis- 
persed after they build the tower. 

How are we to explain these phenomena? Freudenthal thought 
that F 2 was a summary of F 1 written by Polyhistor who misplaced 
an anonymous fragment (our F 1) among the writings of Eupole- 
mos. When he could not locate the fragment (F 1) he composed a 
summary and appropriately attributed it to an anonymous author 
(Е 2).?? Yet if Polyhistor knew the contents of F 1 well enough to 
compose F 2 from memory, why could he not recognize it as the mis- 
placed fragment when he saw it? Walter offered another solution. 
He thought that F 2 comprised two separate sections. The first 
half consists of Babylonian material about the giants collected by 
Polyhistor which he then united with a condensation of F 1.4 and 
6b (the second ћан).273 The problem here is that this presupposes а 
degree of editorial work on the part of Polyhistor which is not 
paralleled in the rest of the work. Part of the difficulty may be more 
apparent than real. Freudenthal himself pointed out that F 2 could 
deal with the flood and F 1 with the events after the flood.?7* While 
this would solve some of the differences, it would also imply that F 
2 contains information which F 1 does not and would eliminate the 
hypothesis that F 2 is merely a resume of F 1. Likewise, it would still 
fail to explain the shift from the monotheism of F 1 to the polytheism 
of F 2. В. Doran has most recently cut the Gordian knot by attribut- 
ing F 1 to Eupolemos and F 2 to Polyhistor.?75 

We are thus left to decide whether the fragments stem from a com- 
mon source, or if the second is an editorial synopsis of the first by 
another hand, or if they come from two entirely different authors. 
The similarity of the two rules out the last mentioned option in my 
opinion: not only do they deal with the same basic events but they 


272 Alexander Polyhistor, p. 91. 

273 Walter, JSHRZ, 1:137-138 n.4, 143 n. on 18. 

27% Alexander Polyhistor, р. 92. So also Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors, p. 187 n.45. Contra Conzelmann, Heiden-Juden- Christen, p. 146 and appar- 
ently Doran, OTP, 2:874. 

275 ОТР, 2:873-874, 878. Cf. also his “The Jewish Hellenistic Historians Be- 
fore Josephus,’’ рр. 270-274. Аз I have argued above, I can not accept Eupolemos' 
authorship for the first fragment. 
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share a common perspective. Is the second a later summary? The 
differences between the two rule this out unless a second Vorlage 
is presupposed which supplied the additional information.?76 
Although it remains problematic, I propose the following explana- 
tion. Both fragments originally stem from the work of a now anony- 
mous Samaritan who dealt with the giants in connection with both 
the flood (F 2) and subsequent events (FF 1 and 2). The connection 
with Gerizim and the temple there formed a nice counterbalance to 
the work of Eupolemos who emphasized the Jerusalem temple. At 
some point prior to Polyhistor an excerpt was made (F 1) and be- 
came associated with the work of Eupolemos. Polyhistor thus cited 
it correctly as he found it. He also found the original work from 
which he independently extracted F 2. 

Е 1.2 appears to preserve a title for this work, Пері Торбаоу тїс 
'Acovpíac. There is, however, a problem: a Samaritan author 
would not write a Пер; "Тоїбаїшу??? and it is difficult to imagine 
how *Aocovupia relates to Abraham. It is better to see "Acoupiag in 
connection with the subsequent дому and to regard Пер, “Iovdaiov 
as the heading supplied by Alexander Polyhistor.2”8 We are then 
left without a specific title. 

Combining the two fragments, we can reconstruct the basic con- 
tours of the story as follows.?”? God decided to punish the impiety 
of the giants who lived in Babylonia through a deluge (F 2). One of 
these, however, Belos (= Noah), escaped and settled in Babylon 
where he built a tower (FF 2 and 1.2). Again God brought judgment 
and destroyed the tower scattering the giants (F 1.3). Ten (or thir- 
teen) generations later, a descendant of these giants named Abra- 
ham was born in Camarine (= Ur, FF 2 and 1.3). Abraham was 
an outstanding intellect who learned astrology from Enoch (= At- 
las) in Chaldea (FF 2 and 1.3,8,9). In obedience to the directive of 
God, Abraham went to Phoenicia where he taught the Phoenicians 
astrology (FF 2 and 1.4). When the Armenians invaded Phoenicia 


276 It is worth observing that Polyhistor did say бу бё абеолбтос. PE 9.18.2. 

277 "1oy&oioc does not appear in the fragments. 

278 First proposed by Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 89, 207, and fol- 
lowed by Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments on Abraham," 
рр. 84-85 and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 159. 

279 My reconstruction does not take into account the distinct possibility that the 
author presented more than one version of an event. I am only trying to establish 
the basic lines at this point. 
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and carried off his nephew, Abraham led a successful mission to 
reclaim Lot and the enemies’ families (F 1.4-5). After being honored 
at Gerizim by Melchizedek (F 1.5-6), Abraham journeyed to Egypt. 
(FF 2 and 1.6) When he informed the king that Sarah was his sister, 
the king took her as his wife. Unable to have intercourse with her, 
he summoned his diviners who informed him of the deception (F 
1.6-7). With his wife restored, Abraham taught the priests of 
Heliopolis a number of new things including the science of astrology 
(F 1.6-8). Pseudo-Eupolemos stressed the significance of these 
events through a genealogical tree (F 1.9) which looks like this: 


Enoch = Atlas 


Methousala 


Belos = Kronos = М№оаһ280 


Belos = Shem Нат?8! 


Canaan (Phoenicians) 


Choum = Asbolos (Ethiopians)?8? Mestraeim (Egyptians) 


280 Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments on Abraham," 
pp. 89-90, identifies Belos of F 2 with Nimrod on the basis that ‘‘Babel means Bel 
came; as Scripture says that Nimrod founded Babylon, Nimrod must be a variant 
of Belus” (р. 90). He equates Belos in F 1 with Noah and the second Belos with 
Shem (p. 94). He does not solve how Belos = Nimrod of F 2 fits into this tree. I 
prefer the equation with Noah in F 2 since he is said to have survived the flood. 
Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 2:60 п. 244, explains the identification ‘‘because the 
anonymous Samaritan identifies the убуаутес of Gen. 6:4 and the yiyas of 10:9.” 
Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 187 п. 46, also thinks this is 
Noah. The connection of Belos (= Noah) with the tower of Babel in F 2 is due to 
Pseudo-Eupolemos’ effort to connect Belos with Babel (= Bel came). Ibid., n. 47. 

281 This follows the emendation of Xavaav to Хай first suggested by Bochard 
and accepted by Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 208; Jacoby, FGrH 724 
(3c:679); and Walter, JSHRZ, 1:142. It serves to bring the text into conformity with 
Gen. 10:6. The troublesome phrase in F 1.9, тобтом 68 tov Xavadv yewvijoat tov 
патёра tov Powlkwv, can also be translated in various ways. The translation upon 
which the emendation is based is: ‘‘this Canaan begot the father of the Phoeni- 
cians.'' Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 175, renders it: ‘‘this 
Belus fathered Canaan, the father of the Phoenicians,'' understanding the clause 
in apposition to the preceding phrase. Doran, OTP, 2:881 n. u, offers another pos- 
sibility: ‘‘this person begot Canaan, the father of the Phoenicians.” 

282 In Gen. 10:6 Хоос̧ is the brother ої Xavaav. 
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2. Form. The form which this account took varies from what we have 
examined so far. This is largely due to the use of various sources 
which the following chart will help to locate. In the chart on pp. 
196-199 I have listed only the major sources. I have indicated where 
there is a contradiction between Pseudo-Eupolemos and the source 
by placing the reference in italics. 

It is certain that Pseudo-Eupolemos used the LX X.78 This is 
clear from both the патез, 28% verbal есһоеѕ,285 and interpretations 
which depend upon the LXX rather than the Hebrew text.?96 As 
with the other Hellenistic Jewish authors, knowledge of Hebrew is 
harder to азсегіаїп,287 There are two lines of evidence in this case. 
First, on two occasions, Pseudo-Eupolemos offers explicit etymolog- 
ical explanations.?99 Second, there are three instances where the 
fragments ultimately depend upon the Hebrew: the connection be- 
tween the tower and Babylon,?9? placing Abraham in the tenth 


283 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 98-99; Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo- 
Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments on Abraham,” p. 87; Denis, Introduction aux 
Pseudépigraphes Grecs d'Ancien Testament, р. 262 and ‘‘L’Historien anonyme d'Eusé- 
be,” р. 46; Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, р. 89; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:138; Conzel- 
mann, Heiden-Juden-Christen, p. 147; Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, рр. 38-39; 
Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 157; Attridge, ‘‘Historiogra- 
phy," р. 165; and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 
3:530. 

28¢ Six of the seven biblical names in the fragments all agree with the LXX: 
АвВраай (although note that in F 2 it is АВранос), Медулаєбек, Xavaav, Xouc, 
Evox, and Ma80vcoAa. The only variation is Местраєщ (F 1.9) for Мгорели (Сеп. · 
10:6). 

285 There may be echoes on two occasions: біасларйма for 6iéonewpev (F 1.3 = 
Gen. 11:8,9) and the use of булотос т Е 1.5 = Gen. 14:18 (see also vv. 19, 20, 22). 

286 According to Pseudo-Eupolemos, the yiyavtag founded Babylon (F 1.2). 
This rests upon Gen. 10:8-10 where Nimrod—credited with the founding of 
Babylon—is called ^22 (v.8) and TY 722 (v.9 bis) by the Hebrew and yiyas (v.8) 
and yíyac коупубс (v. 9 bis) by the LXX. F 1.3 says that Обр is interpreted as 
XaàAóaíov пому which may recall the LXX's rendition of DWI NWI (Gen. 11:28, 
31) into v тў у фра тофу XaAX8aíiov. 

87 Those who think he knew Hebrew include Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo- 
Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments оп Abraham,” р. 88; Hengel, Judaism and 
Hellenism, р. 89; and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 157. 
Walter, JSHRZ, 1:139, has questioned this and Schürer, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:530, is uncertain. 

88 Е 1.3 connects Odpin to XaASaiwv лому. (Did he read DWI VY? Е 1.5 der- 
ives "Apyapttiv from брос істор (= DPM ЗЛ). 

289 FF 1.2 and 2. Note that in Gen. 11:9 the LXX omits the crucial reference 
to Babel. MT: yan 92 nb mm 292 Ow 72 525 піз op yD 37. LXX: бій тобто 
&kAHOy то буора adtiic Хбууюсіс, бта Exet OLVÉXEEV кбріос та XEAN ласто тїс уђе. 
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generation,2% and the mention of Ur.?9! The greatest problem is in 
determining whether a particular exegetical position rests upon the 
text or upon an oral tradition. While the evidence is, therefore, 
somewhat ambiguous I think that we should credit Pseudo- 
Eupolemos with a knowledge of Hebrew. 

Even the most cursory reading of these fragments reveals that 
while they retell the biblical text, they do so in a most creative way. 
Some of the divergences are also attested in Jewish works of this 
period, particularly I Enoch, the Genesis Apocryphon, and 
Jubilees. In particular there are several instances where Pseudo- 
Eupolemos and the Genesis Apocryphon??? agree over against the 
biblical text: both employ the method of using anachronistic 
патезѕ,293 both add the detail that Abraham captured the goods of 
the invaders as well as their plunder,??* both insist that the king of 
Egypt could not have sexual relations with Sarah,?9? both have the 
king summon diviners when he and his house are smitten,?99 and 
both trace the revelation of heavenly secrets from Enoch through 
Methuselah.??? On the other side of the ledger there are some nota- 
ble differences: 1QapGn follows the sequence of biblical events, 
Pseudo-Eupolemos does not??; on three occasions 1QapGn re- 
mains true to the biblical text and Pseudo-Eupolemos does по; 


290 The LXX adds one generation to the genealogy of Gen. 11:10-26 which 
should result in placing Abraham in the eleventh generation. It is possible that 
Pseudo-Eupolemos did not count Shem. In any case this tradition is complicated 
by the relationship to Berossos. (See below) 

291 Gen, 11:28, 31: DWI "Уо which the LXX gives as £v ti хора тбу 
XaA8aíiov. Pseudo-Eupolemos apparently knows both. 

292 For 1QapGn. I have used the text of Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Аросту- 
phon of Qumran Cave 1: A Commentary, 2nd ed. Biblica et Orientalia 18A (Rome: Bib- 
lical Institute Press, 1971). 

293 F 1.4 and 1QapGn. 21.23. Only the method is shared; the names are not 
even though they are describing the same event. 

294 They do differ in detail, however: F 1.4: kai tv nodepiov alypaAot(oat ték- 
va xai убмаїкас; 1ОарСп. 22.11 INDO 5v». 

295 F 1.7 and 1QapGn. 20.15, 17, 30. 

296 F 1.7 and 1QapGn. 20.19-20. Once again the details vary: In Pseudo- 
Eupolemos they tell the king Sarah is not a widow and in 1QapGn they are unable 
to cure him. 

297 F 1.9 and 1QapGn. 2.19-21. 

298 Pseudo-Eupolemos reverses Gen. 12:10-20 and 14:1-24, IQapGn. does not. 

299 One, F 1.5 has ambassadors (xpéoBewv) meet Abraham after his victory; 
1QapGn. follows Gen. 14:17 in having the king of Sodom meet him. Two, F 1.6 
has Abrakam receive gifts from Melchizedek; 1ОарСп. 22.17 has Abraham pay 
Melchizedek a tithe. Three, in F 1.6 Abraham claims Sarah as his sister; in 
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and finally and very significantly, they disagree about where Abra- 
ham met with the people of Canaan after his victory.99? The most 
likely explanation of these data is that Pseudo-Eupolemos knew 
Palestinian exegetical traditions in the first half of the second cen- 
tury B.C.E. and incorporated them—as did his Jewish counter- 
parts—into his ceuvre.??! I am inclined to think that he knew these 
through oral sources since the presentation of what is common to 
these works varies as much as it does.?0? 

Our Samaritan knew more than Palestinian traditions. In F 1.9 
he expressly cites Babylonian and Greek claims.?9? This is substan- 
tiated by an analysis of the fragments. Most importantly it is possi- 
ble that our author had read Berossos. The strongest case for depen- 
dence is the description of Abraham which I have set out in parallel 
columns. 


BERossos PsEuDo-EUPOLEMOS 
(AJ 1.158) (PE 9.17.3) 
peta тоу катакдьсному 
Sexaty yeved Sexaty бё yeved, qnoív, 
rapa XaAó6aíotg ё пола tfi; Вароломіас Kanapivy 


fiv туос Aéyew дому Odpinv 


1ОарСи. 20.2-10 (= Gen. 12:11-15) Sarah lies about their relationship. (It should 
be noted that in Gen. 12:18 Pharaoh asks Abraham why he lied about the matter.) 

300 Gen. 14:17 says that the king of Sodom met him 51271 poy aw mv poy OR 
which the LXX renders by slc thv kou.ada thv Lavy (тобто fjv то лёблоу BaciAéws). 
Without noting a change of locale it then introduces Melchizedek. F 1.5 omits any 
locale in connection with the ambassadors but says that Abraham was entertained 
бло nddews lepdv 'Apyapitiv, б єїмах цевЕрипуєюдбиєуду брос byicotov. 1QapGn. 
22.12-14 also plays with the text, but says that the king of Sodom came М 0905 
nw. It goes on to explain that Abraham was encamped РІЗУ NN) NW pny 
RANI Гиз nyp2 8255 where Melchizedek went out to meet him. 

301 Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism, pp. 123-124, deduced from the 
similarities that ''the literature of Hellenistic Judaism was built upon Palestinian 
foundations” (р. 124). Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments 
on Abraham," р. 109 (see 109-112), more correctly argued ‘ағ Genesis Apocry- 
phon and Pseudo-Eupolemus were products of Palestinian scholarship.” 

99? Contra Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments on Abra- 
ham,” рр. 97-98, who argues for literary familiarity based upon ‘‘the author's wide 
acquaintance with the contemporary literature” (р. 97). Contacts with Jubilees 
and I Enoch are much less striking. The composite I Enoch is an apocalypse and 
radically different in its orientation. Jubilees also may be considered apocalyptic, 
although with some qualification. See John J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination: 
An Introduction to the Jewish Matrix of Christianity (New York: Crossroad, 1984), pp. 
1-32, especially p. 4. 

305 Р 1.9: BaBurwvioug yap Aéyew; бло тфу 'EAAnvov Абуєсвах; "EAAnvac 66 
Хеуку. 
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Berossos PsEeupo-EuPoLEMOS 
(AJ 1.158) (PE 9.17.3) 
(civar 58 ueOEpumvevouévnv 
XaA6aíov nóAw), 
(ñ) £v трскабекатт yevéoða 
"АВрайц yeved, 


тїс ћу бікалос буйр Kai péyas ebyeveia Kai софа лбутас 
блєрВевткота, 
коі tà обрама ёцлерос. бу ù Kai tv dotpoAoyiav Kal 


Хадбаїкйу єбреїм . . . 


What is so striking about this comparison is how each item in Beros- 
sos has a complement in Pseudo-Eupolemos: the flood (PE 9.17.2), 
the tenth generation, his greatness, and his astrological acuteness. 
On the other hand, the individual elements within this pattern vary 
in specifics with the exception of the second. The question then be- 
comes whether the general pattern is strong enough to posit depen- 
dence. On the whole I am inclined to think that it does.?9* It is also 
probable that the construction of the tower by Belos in F 2 stems 
from Berossos.?05 

Greek influence is not quite as obvious. In F 1.9 there are three 
specific claims made in the name of Greeks: Belos = Kronos; Cho- 
um - Asbolos; and Atlas discovered astrology. The third is—as we 
have already seen—a popular claim made by Greeks. The second is 
likely only an identification made by Pseudo-Eupolemos who in- 
tends for the reader merely to recognize the Greek пате.306 The 
first is much more important. According to Pseudo-Eupolemos, 


30% Those who also posit dependence include Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, 
pp. 93-94; Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, pp. 28, 67-69, 
246, who has the fullest argument for dependence on pp. 67-69 (his argument on 
Choum - Asbolos « Somasbelos in Berossos is not valid as the works of 
Wacholder and Doran have pointed out); Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two 
Greek Fragments оп Abraham," pp. 92, 95, 101-102; Hengel, Judaism and 
Hellenism, p. 88; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:139; Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, p. 39; 
and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 159. Those who have 
challenged dependence are Conzelmann, Heiden- Juden- Christen, p. 146 and Doran, 
OTP, 2:877. 

305 FGrH 680 F 1.7,9, Bel is the creator of the world. However, in Abydenos 
who is dependent upon Berossos, Bel both creates the world and founds Babylon 
(FGrH 685 F 1). 

306 Asbolos is mentioned in Hesiod, Sc. 185. Wacholder, *'Pseudo-Eupolemos' 
Two Greek Fragments on Abraham,” p. 95, very plausibly suggested that Asbolos 
was a perfect choice to identify with Ethiopia since the word means ‘‘soot’’ and is 
therefore suitable for the dark-skinned Ethiopians. 
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Belos (= Kronos) founded Babylon and built the tower (F 2). Since 
F 1 tells us that the giants built the tower, we should probably as- 
sume that Belos and the giants were associated in some way.?? 
How? In a passage redolent of Pseudo-Eupolemos, the third Sibyl- 
line Oracle describes the fall of the tower and then goes on to associ- 
ate it with the struggle between Zeus and Kronos who led the Titans 
by paraphrasing Hesiod's TAeogony.?09 The author of the Sibylline 
was apparently interested in showing how both accounts pointed out 
that the tower/Titan episode was the beginning of numerous king- 
doms and маг.2% Did the author make this connection for the first 
time or was it in a Vorlage? The fact that Belos ( - Kronos) is con- 
nected with the tower in Pseudo-Eupolemos makes us wonder. Kas- 
tor of Rhodes (first century B.C.E.) also attests to a mixture of 
Oriental and Greek myths in a description of the conflict between 
Belos and the Titans.?!? Wacholder argued that these connections 
came from an earlier source and that consequently Pseudo- 
Eupolemos must have fused Berossos and Hesiod by claiming that 
the tower builders were giants led by Belos, the Greek Kronos.?!! 
But why would Pseudo-Eupolemos make this connection in the first 
place? Hesiod related the myth about how Kronos castrated his 
father Ouranos with the sickle his mother had formed. When 
Ouranos' blood spilled upon the ground, Gaia received it and from 
this union came цєубЛоюс те Гуаутас.312 I suggest that it is the 
common mention of the giants in both the LX X and Hesiod that led 
Pseudo-Eupolemos to make a connection, especially since the giants 


307 F2 tells us that Belos was опе of the giants, but there may be more of a link 
than just this. 

308 Sib. Or. 3.97-161. There are several points of contact which can not be ex- 
plained by reference to the biblical text. The tower is destroyed (F 1.3 and 3.96-98, 
105) not deserted (Gen. 11:8). The next biblical event cited is the tenth generation 
which is linked to Ur of the Chaldeans (F 1.3 and 3.108-109, 218-219). This is fol- 
lowed by a reference to astrology: in F 1.3, 8; F 2, Abraham learns astrology; in 
3.220-233, astrology is denounced and it is affirmed that the race of righteous per- 
sons there do not practice it. Is this common order coincidental? 

99 Note the concluding refrains in 3.105-107 and 154-155. 

310 FGrH 250 Е 1. This is the struggle between Zeus and Kronos in Hesiod. 

311 Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments on Abraham,” 
pp. 90-93. He has been followed by Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1:89; 2:60 n. 
246 and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 161 n. 7. For later 
equations of Babel with the Titans see Pfeiffer, ‘‘Hebrews and Greeks Before Alex- 
ander," p. 98. . 

312 Theog. 147ff., especially 176-186. 
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were principally known for their battle against the gods. Thus Kro- 
nos, the leader of Titans, became associated with the угуас of Gen. 
10:8-10 who founded Babylon and consequently with Belos, Beros- 
sos’ founder of Babylon.?!? 

Our fragments are then an account of Abraham, tracing his line- 
age back to the giants and presenting his journey from Mesopotamia 
to Phoenicia and finally to Egypt. The individual episodes have been 
molded by a mixture of biblical, Palestianian, Babylonian, and 
Greek elements. 

3. Function. Why write such an account? Is this just a syncretistic 
mishmash of sources??!* Not at all.3!5 The identification of Baby- 
lonian and Greek gods with biblical characters constituted 
**demythologizing euhemerism''—to use Hengel's apt рЬгазе.316 
The function of the extra biblical material is to confirm the text of 
Genesis. The identifications show that other traditions can be ac- 
cepted as long as they fit within the framework of the biblical record. 
After all, it 15 the biblical text which structures the work. 

The selection of the material in our remaining fragments is il- 
luminating. Every incident in these fragments presents Abraham in 
relation to foreigners with the exception of his ancestry to the giants. 
The work thus has a universal perspective. We do not read about 
Abraham 's call in connection with the promise (as in Gen. 12:1-3), 
but only to go to Phoenicia where we are told he taught astrology 
(F 1.4)! The fragments are free from nationalism in this respect. At 
the same time, Abraham always emerges as the hero: he teaches the 
Phoenicians, defeats the Armenians, is honored by the Phoenicians 
in the person of Melchizedek, and instructs the Egyptians. 

This is not to say that the fragments lack any national tendencies. 
As a matter of fact, they are rather pronounced. There is a very evi- 


313 Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 2:575-576, argued that Pseudo- Eupolemos also 
used Ktesias. 

314 So Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 96. 

315 Others have also objected to the term syncretistic. Walter, JSHRZ, 1:139, 
thought that the identifications were not syncretistic ‘‘sondern vielmehr das echt 
hellenistische Bestreben, die Einheit der Menschheit in ihrer Frühzeit durch 
Gleichsetzung ihrer alten Überlieferungen aufzuweisen.” Collins, Between Athens 
and Jerusalem, p. 42, also protested on the grounds that Pseudo-Eupolemos main- 
tained a sense of identity and even superiority. 

316 Judaism and Hellenism, р. 88. Cf. also his ‘‘Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie 
und ‘Literarische Fälschung’ in der jüdisch-hellenistischen Literatur," p. 237. 
Note as well Wacholder, '*Pscudo-Eupolemus' Two Greek Fragments оп Abra- 
рат," pp. 94, 99. 
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dent bias against Egypt in cultural Бізіогу. 317 Astrology is placed 
first not in Egypt, but in Babylon. Even worse, it is not taught in 
Egypt until it has been disseminated in Phoenicia. This perhaps ex- 
plains why Pseudo-Eupolemos reversed the order of events as he 
did: he held Gen. 12:10-20 (Abraham's journey to Egypt) until after 
Gen. 14 (the war with the Armenians) to keep Abraham in 
Phoenicia for a longer period before he went down into Egypt.?!? 
His journey into Egypt is the last event in the fragments. This is un- 
doubtedly the same reason why the genealogy in F 1.9 alters the bib- 
lical order: Chous is now the son of Canaan instead of his brother 
as in Gen. 10:6. The reason is that Canaan is the father of the Phoe- 
nicians; Chous the father of the Ethiopians and brother of Mes- 
traeim, the father of the Egyptians.?!? Once again Egypt has taken 
last place. This consistent Tendenz implies that our author is politi- 
cally pro-Seleucid and anti-Ptolemaic. 

Are the fragments anti-Jewish?9?? They are pro-Samaritan and 
absolutely silent about Jews. They are not openly biased as against 
Egypt. They are also not warm as they are towards Phoenicia. Their 
silence hardly amounts to a commendation, but neither should we 
interpret ії as a condemnation. Jews are simply not significant in 
these fragments. 

Given these tendencies, what purpose could these fragments have 
served? In the first half of the second century B.C.E., the Samari- 
tans accepted Hellenization without the struggle which charac- 
terised their counterparts to the south.32! There are several reasons 


317 $0 also Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Е ragments on Abra- 
ham,” p. 87; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d'Ancien Testament, p. 246; 
Walter, JSHRZ, 1:138; Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 159; 
Attridge, ‘‘Historiography,’’ р. 166; and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in 
the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:529. Doran, ОТР, 2:875, denies that this has any political 
overtones. He thinks that it is a matter of cultural history. Is our author an academe 
who simply engages in intellectual jousts?! 

318 Wacholder, ‘‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments on Abraham,” р. 
108. 

319 In Gen. 10:6 Mesraim is the brother of Chous. 

320 So Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 89 and Denis, Introduction aux 
Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, p. 262. 

321 See Josephos, AJ 11.344 and 12.257-264; 11 Macc. 6:2. For a commentary 
on the longer Josephos text see Jonathan A. Goldstein, П Maccabees. AB 41A 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1983), pp. 523-539. The 
greatest single difference between Jews and Samaritans appears to be that the latter 
did not have a revolutionary core which violently opposed Hellenization. 
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for this: Samaria had a Greek city, Samaria, and could regularly ob- 
serve the practice of pagan cults. Judea had neither. Our author 
represents the avant-garde among the Samaritans. The fragments 
show how a Samaritan could remain loyal to the Torah and at the 
same time accept other traditions by subordinating them to her/his 
own.??? They thus serve to carve out a niche for Samaritans in the 
Seleucid world. Babylonian and Greek gods are simply humans in 
their own traditions. Culturally speaking, their own ancestor, Abra- 
ham, served as the Kulturbringer to both Phoenicia and Egypt. There 
is, therefore, no need to fear the new culture: it must simply be as- 
similated into existing structures.°?3 At the same time, this stance 
would show the Antiochenes that toic "ЕХАтмікоїс бдєсту аїробутаї 
хрфиємої Cijv.324 


Significance 


Does such a work stand within the tradition of Berossos and Mane- 
thon? The use of native traditions in an effort to provide a self- 
definition in a new and larger world suggests that it does. The un- 
abashed cultural claim stands squarely within this form of writ- 
116.325 The open acceptance of other traditions does not negate this 
since they are utilized in a subordinate role. 

Pseudo-Eupolemos takes his rightful place as a Samaritan 
representative of early Hellenistic writing to be followed by other 
Hellenistic Samaritan authors.?6 


322 бо also Hengel, ‘‘Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie und ‘Literarische Fal- 
schung’ in der jüdisch-hellenistischen Literatur," рр. 237-238 and Judaism and 
Hellenism, р. 91. 

323 СР the conclusion of Denis, ‘‘L’Historien anonyme d’Eusébe,’’ р. 149: 
*'L'hellénisme de la Lettre d'Aristée est de langue et de culture. Pour le Siracide, 
il est philosophique; aux yeux des Macchabées, il est moral et religieux. Notre 
historien veut l'introduire par l'histoire et la science.’’ 

32^ Yosephos, AJ 12.263. I think that the audience must have been the Samari- 
tans themselves since the fragments are so heavily anti-Ptolemaic and pro-Seleucid. 
Had they been directed to the Seleucids, I would have expected them to try to win 
a better position for the Samaritans rather than the Seleucids. 

325 So also Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:529. 

326 Two disputed possibilities are Theodotos and Kleodamos Malchos. On 
Theodotos see PE 9.22.1-11. The debate is over whether Theodotos is Samaritan 
or Jewish. For Kleodemos Malchos see Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors, pp. 245-259. He has been identified as a Samaritan, a Jew, and a pagan. 
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ЕОРОГЕМО5727 
Life 


Eupolemos (‘‘good at war”) is an unusual name.?? Although 
Josephos says that he was a Greek, Eusebios is much more accurate 
when he takes him for a Jew since it is all but impossible to attribute 
the fragments in his name to an individual of any other ethnicity 330 
I Macc. 8:17 informs us that Judas chose tov Е0лблєроу vióv Iwav- 
vou tob Аккос as well as Jason the son of Eleazar to go to Rome on 
an embassy. Several factors make an identification of our author 
with this Eupolemos all but certain.??! First, the unusual name as- 
sociated with an ambassador and an author from the same time peri- 
od naturally leads us to think of one leading individual.?9? Second, 
this ambassador was a priest; our fragments focus on the temple. 
Third, both have ties to the Hasmoneans: the ambassador as a 
representative and the author's political perspective. 

We therefore can be reasonably certain that Eupolemos was from 
the distinguished Hakkoz family. This family had served in the 


327 The major studies on Eupolemos in the last one hundred years are Freuden- 
thal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 105-130; Adolf Schlatter, ‘‘Eupolemus als Chronolog 
und seine Beziehungen zu Josephus und Мапефо,”” Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
4 (1891): 633-703; RE, s.v. ''Eupolemos,"' by Felix Jacoby, 6:1227-1229; Dalbert, 
Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jüdischen Missions-Literatur, рр. 35-42; J. Giblet, ‘‘Eu- 
роте et I’ Historiographie du Judaïsme Hellénistique,"" ETL 39 (1963): 539-554; 
Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, pp. 252-255; Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism, pp. 92-95; Wacholder, Eupolemus and his article in EncJud; 
s.v. ‘‘Eupolemus,’’ 6:964-965; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:93-108; Conzelmann, Heiden- 
Juden-Christen, pp. 143-144; Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, рр. 40-42; Holla- 
day, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, pp. 93-156; Attridge, ‘‘Historiogra- 
phy,” pp. 162-165; F. Fallon, ‘“Еџроіетиѕ,’ т ОТР, 2:861-872; Schürer, The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:517-521; and Droge, Homer or 
Moses?, рр. 13-19; and Pilhofer, Presbyteron Ктешоп, рр. 153-156. 

328 The best discussion of his life is that ої Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 7-21. 

329 The name is Greek. According to Wacholder, Eupolemus, p. 4, there is no 
other Jew in antiquity attested by this name. 

220 Josephos, CA 1.216; Eusebios, HE 6.13.7. 

331 $. Krauss in The Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘‘Eupolemus,”’ 5:269, denied this 
identification. М. Turner in IDB, s.v. ‘‘Eupolemus,’’ 2:181, speaks of the identifi- 
cation only as a possibility. All the other works listed as major studies make the con- 
nection. 

332 The mission took place in 161 B.C.E. On its date see Goldstein, / Maccabees, 
pp. 358-359, who places it between 10 March and 11 November 161 B.C.E., since 
those dates mark the termini of the Mediterranean sailing season. Eupolemos the 
author can be dated independently by the reference in F 5 to 158/157 B.C.E. (See 
below) 
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Solomonic temple (I Chron. 24:10), but when they returned from 
exile were unable to establish their genealogy and were temporarily 
excluded from service (Ez. 2:59-63; Neh. 7:61-65). According to 
Neh. 3:4 and 21, the genealogy of the family at that time moved 
from Hakkoz to Uriah to Meremoth who served as the temple trea- 
surer (Ez. 8:33). We even have a sherd bearing the stamp of a seal 
impression which М. Avigad has identified with this Uriah.333 
Eupolemos should thus be seen as a scion of an illustrious priestly 
family. 

His father lived up to this tradition when he obtained royal con- 
cessions from Antiochos ПІ after the latter had annexed Judea.??* 
He may also have represented the Jews along with Absalom before 
Lysias in 164 B.C.E. (II Macc. 11:17), although I prefer to think 
of this as another John.??? In any event, Eupolemos came from a 
politically active priestly family. 

He must have been born during the latter part of the third century 
В.С.Е. ‚336 and have either been infirm or deceased in 143 B.C.E. 
when another delegation was sent to Rome since he was not a part 
of it.??? These dates may also serve to mark the limits of his written 
work. Fortunately, F 5 provides a specific year for his opus although 
it is complicated by an error. Eupolemos summarizes all the years 


333 М. Avigad, "А New Class of Yehud Stamps,” IEJ 7 (1957): 146-153, espe- 
cially 149-150. 

334 IT Macc. 4:11. Antiochos defeated Skopas, Ptolemy's general at Paneion 
near the headwaters of the Jordan in 198 B.C.E. Polybios 16.18; Josephos, AJ 
12.132. The concessions were probably those of А] 12.138-146. 

335 John was a very common name. What bothers me about identifying this 
John with the John of 4:11 is that the John of 4:11 must have been a mature man 
c. 198 B.C.E. Would he still have been active thirty-four years later? On the other 
hand, the known ambassadorial roles of this family could be used as support for 
another John of the same family. 

336 Based upon the age of his father as ambassador to Antiochos Ш at the be- 
ginning of the second century. So also Wacholder, Eupolemos, p. 12, who thinks his 
birth was prior to the last decade. 

337 | Macc. 12:16. During the second and first centuries the Jews tended to use 
the same individuals or members of the same family for diplomatic missions. So 
II Macc. 4:11 and I Macc. 8:17. Again note the link with Jason in I Macc. 8:17 
and 12:16 (father and son?). (Cf. also Josephos, 4/ 13.260 where a Diodoros, the 
son of Jason, represented John Hyrkanos at Rome and 14.146 where Alexander, 
the son of Jason, served the Jews before the Roman senate at the time of Hyrkanos 
and Antipater.) The same ambassadors who served Jonathan (I Macc. 12:16) later 
went to Rome on behalf of Simon (1 Macc. 14:22, 24). That Eupolemos was out 
of the diplomatic service at the time of Jonathan is also held by Wacholder, Eupole- 
mus, pp. 20-21 and Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, pp. 58-59. 
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from Adam &yp1 тоб леџлоџ Etovg Anuntpioo Васі ас ITxoAepatou 
то бобекатоу Васідєбоутос Аїублтою as 5149. The difficulty is that 
we can not fully synchronize the dates of a Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
ruler with these years. Freudenthal persuasively argued that the De- 
metrios was Demetrios I Soter (162-150).338 This would make his 
fifth year 158/157 B.C.E. This is very close to the twelfth year of 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II Physcon who began ruling in 170 B.C.E. 
Ptolemy’s twelfth year would be 159/158. Unfortunately, Ptolemy 
was not ruling Egypt at the time, but Сугепе. 339 [t is doubtful that 
a diplomat would make such an error. It is more likely that Alex- 
ander Polyhistor has added the reference to Ptolemy just as he did 
the Roman consuls later in this fragment.?*9? We therefore should 
date Eupolemos' work at 158/157 B.C.E. 

Eupolemos was a Palestinian aristocrat who lived through one of 
the Jewish nation's greatest crises.?*! The data we have collected 
about his life suggest that he was a moderate in his outlook. He was 
certainly not an Antiochene or Judas would never have asked him 
to serve as an ambassador. At the same time, he was not entirely op- 
posed to Hellenism: he bore a Greek name, wrote in Greek— 
however poorly,?*? presumably conversed in Greek in his ambas- 
sadorial role, and knew some Greek literature as we will see. He thus 
stood somewhere between the radical Hellenists and the Hasidim. 
How close he was to the Hasmoneans can only be determined by ex- 
aming his writings. 


338 Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 213-214. The only other option would be Demetrios 
II Nikator (145-140/139 B.C.E.) who as Freudenthal pointed out did not begin to 
rule in the seventh year of a Ptolemy. Besides Freudenthal's arguments, he is ruled 
out if Eupolemos died before 140. 

339 He ruled Egypt jointly with Ptolemy VI Philometor from 170-164, alone in 
164-163, was king in Cyrene from 163-145, and then Egypt again in 145-116. 

340 This was first suggested by Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 2:191, who, 
however, attributes the additions to Clement of Alexandria who in turn depended 
upon Julius Cassianus. Others who see a secondary hand in the mention of Ptolemy 
include Jacoby, FGrH 724; Wacholder, Eupolemus, рр. 41-42; Walter, JSHRZ, 
1:107; and Fallon, O7P, 2:863, 871-872 n. c. Cf. also Schürer, The History of the 
Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:519-520, who thinks it is either a gloss or 
a corruption. 

34! Giblet's attempt to locate Eupolemos as a refugee in Egypt instead of Pales- 
tine must be considered forced. Cf. ‘‘Eupoléme et l’ Historiographie du Judaïsme 
Hellénistique,’’ рр. 546-547, 552. 

34? Jacoby, RE, s.v. ‘‘Eupolemus,”’ 6:1229, excoriated his style: “Бет Stil ist 
miserabel, der Wortschatz dürftig, der Satzbau plump. Alles verrát den nur ober- 
flachlich vom griechischen Geiste berührten Juden, der denn auch neben der LXX 
fleifig den hebraischen Urtext benutzt.” 
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Work 


Since Eupolemos served as an envoy for Judas, is explicitly men- 
tioned in both I and II Maccabees, and is a known historian, there 
has been a great deal of speculation that he is one of the sources for 
I and II Maccabees.343 While there is some merit to these 
proposals, it is impossible to prove what material came from Eupole- 
mos. For this reason I will only deal with the fragments which have 
come to us in his name. 

1. Content. There are eight fragments in Clement and Eusebios 
which bear Eupolemos’ name. We have seen that one of these is er- 
roneous. Of the remaining seven, Clement and Eusebios have 
preserved parallel accounts in two instances.?** We then have five 
fragments with which to work.?*? There is, however, a difficulty 
with F 4( = PE9.39.1-5): Eupolemos is not mentioned by Polyhis- 
tor in his comments. This led Jacoby to place this fragment last un- 
der the heading ‘‘Ohne Autornamen’’ in his edition.?*6 The MSS 
do, nonetheless, all contain the heading of Eusebios: EbnoAéuoU 
лєрї ‘Iepepiov тоб npogritou биоос.3*7 Walter thought Eusebios 
shortened Polyhistor's introductory comments including the refer- 
ence to Eupolemos and then supplied the name in his heading.?? It 
is also possible that Eusebios supplied the title on his own based 
upon what he knew of Eupolemos’ work (via Polyhistor)—although 
this would require a great deal of Eusebios. What is certain is that 
Eusebios thought that it came from Eupolemos and the internal evi- 


343 Wacholder, Eupolemus, рр. 27-40, attributes the first part of I Macc. 8 (vs. 
1-6) to him and thinks that all of the chapter rests upon his history (pp. 35-36). He 
also thinks that the references to foreign affairs in the Acts of Judah go back to Eu- 
polemos (рр. 37-38). In II Macc. he contends that 1:18b-2:15 preserve "а lost, if 
embellished, fragment of Eupolemus'' (p. 40) and that chs 3-5 depend upon him. 
Goldstein, П Maccabees, рр. 37-41, 48, tentatively supplies Eupolemos' name for 
the author of the Common Source for I and II Maccabees. (He calls it a ‘‘plausible 
guess.’’) Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, р. 58, is more guarded and only com- 
mits Eupolemos to "а hand іп the composition of the letter (i.e., II Macc. 
1:10-2:18),’’ although he mentions the other theories. The most important work 
on the sources of I and II Maccabees is Klaus-Dietrich Schunck, Die Quellen des 1. 
und II. Makkabáerbuches, Diss. Greifswald (Halle (Salle): Niemeyer, 1954). 

9* F1 = Strom. 1.23.153.4; PE 9.25.4-26.1 and Е 2 = Strom. 1.21.130.3; РЕ 
9.30.1-34.18. 

555 Of the remaining three two are from Eusebios (F 3 = PE 9.34.20 and F 4 
= PE 9.39.1-5) and one from Clement (F 5 = Strom. 1.21.141.4-5). 

346 FGrH 723 Е 5. 

347 ION. B also except it lacks биос. 

348 JSHRZ, 1:93. 
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dence of the fragment supports him in both its phraseology and con- 
tents.349 There are some indications that Polyhistor erred while 
condensing the text.?99 The major places are the following. In F 2.2 
the phrase peta бё табта moves us from Joshua to Samuel with no 
mention of the judges!??! Yet in F 2.8, we read that David delivered 
the kingdom to Solomon in the presence of Eli. The substitution of 
Eli for Zadok, however, is more likely due to Eupolemos.??? F 2.3 
states that David is Saul's son which again can be understood as a 
revisionist change by Eupolemos.**3 A more telling example is the 
name of the angel who commanded David not to build the temple 
himself, Аіймавам which originally must surely have been бій 
Мабау. (Е 2.6)354 We must therefore be careful in attributing all 
difficulties to Eupolemos himself. Some are much more explicable 
as the mistakes of a pagan who did not know the biblical text. We 


349 So also Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 208-209, who supplies verbal 
parallels with the undisputed fragments; Holladay, Fragments from Hellentstic Jewish 
Authors, p. 100 n. 9, who argues from the title; Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, 
р. 70, who argues from both the title and the internal evidence; Schürer, The History 
of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:518, who accepts it on internal grounds. 
The interests in prophecy and the temple are of great concern in the uncontested 
fragments. 

? The most important discussions of this are Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, 
pp. 120-123 and Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 129-131. 

351 Мета бё табта appears only here in Polyhistor. Those who think this is Poly- 
histor's error are Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 121; Wacholder, Eupolemus, 
p. 129, who wavers between omission through Polyhistor or a chronological sum- 
mary by Eupolemos, although he inclines to the former; Walter, JSHRZ, 2:99 n.. 
За; Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, рр. 61-62; Fallon, ОТР, 2:866 n. e. 

352 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 121, attributes this to Polyhistor. 
Walter, /SHRZ, 1:101 n. 8c, also thinks that it is Polyhistor's error, but asks: 
“Наке Eupolemos geschrieben ‘Abjathar, der letzte Priester aus dem Geschlecht 
Elis’ oder Zadok genannt . . .2'' Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 131, 151-155, however, 
thinks that this was a deliberate deviation by Eupolemos who mentioned Eli in an 
effort to whitewash Solomon’s bloodletting of the Eleazarites who sided against him 
(cf. I Kgs. 2:26-27) and to slight the Zadokites of his own day who had cooperated 
with the Syrians. He has been seconded by Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, p. 
66 and Fallon, ОТР, 2:867 п. u. 

353 Polyhistor's error: Walter, JSHRZ, 1:99 п. Заа; Holladay, Fragments from 
Hellenistic Jewtsh Authors, р. 139 п. 19; Fallon, ОТР, 2:866 п. g; and Doran, ‘‘The 
Jewish Hellenistic Historians Before Josephus,” р. 266. Eupolemos’ deliberate ef- 
fort to eliminate the throne succession narrative or to redeem Saul’s reputation: 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, р. 130 and Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, р. 62 respec- 
tively. 

55* Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, р. 121, followed by Wacholder, Eupolemus, 
pp. 141-143 (hesitatingly); Walter, JSHRZ, 1:100 п. баа; Holladay, Fragments from 
Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 141 п. 29; Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, р. 65 
(without attributing it to Polyhistor); and Fallon, ОТР, 2:866 п. р. 
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must also realize that Polyhistor abbreviated the text to a significant 
degree. 

Clement and Eusebios each preserve a different title for Eupole- 
mos: Clement has Пер, t&v £v тў Тобола Bacuéov (F 1 = Stroma- 
ta 1.23.153.4) while Eusebios gives Пері тїс "HA(ou лрофпте(ас іп 
F 2 = РЕ9.30.1. Freudenthal pointed out that the title in Eusebios 
has nothing at all to do with the fragment which follows, while that 
of Clement fits the contents of the fragments nicely. He accordingly 
discarded Пері тїс "HAíov as an error and considered Пер! тфу бу тў 
'Iov8aíq Baoiu£ov to be the correct title. He left open the matter of 
whether the title was a heading for a subsection or an error of Poly- 
різгог.395 Jacoby sought to resolve the issue of the title's origin by 
suggesting that a book number had fallen out between бу and npó 
°"Нлел.356 While most subsequent studies have concurred with 
Freudenthal,?? J. Giblet and Wacholder have maintained that 
there were two independent works since both titles are attested and 
there is no satisfactory way—in their opinion—of reconciling 
them,*°8 Bartlett and Doran profess agnosticism on the и е,359 

Here it would be helpful to note the scope of the work. The frag- 
ments themselves cover events from Moses (F 1) to the fall of Jerusa- 
lem (F 4). The fifth fragment, however, gives a chronological sum- 
mary from Adam until the fifth year of Ptolemy. Presumably this is 
only a recapitulation of what was a more extensive chronological 
treatment. Since Eupolemos provides dates within his могК,360 ће 
must have dealt with chronology throughout the history.?9! This 


355 Alexander Polyhistor, р. 208. 

356 FGrH 723 Е 2, See apparatus. 

357 Stearns, Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers, р. 29; Dalbert, Die Theologie der 
hellenistisch-Jüdischen Missions-Literatur, р. 36; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes 
Grecs d'Ancien Testament, pp. 252-253, who attributes the error to Polyhistor; Hen- 
gel, Judaism and Hellenism, р. 92; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:93 п. 1, ascribes it auf einem 
ungeklarten Irrtum,;’’ Conzelmann, Hetden-Juden-Christen, р. 143; Holladay, Frag- 
ments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 93; Fallon, ОТР, 2:861; and Schürer, The His- 
tory of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:517. 

358 Giblet, ‘‘Eupoléme et l'Historiographie du Judaïsme Hellénistique,’’ pp. 
540-541 and Wacholder, Eupolemus, рр. 21-26. Attridge, ‘‘Historiography,’’ p. 
163, also considers two independent works possible, although he assigns all of the 
five remaining fragments to the work on kings. 

359 Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, p. 57 and Doran, ‘‘The Jewish 
Hellenistic Historians Before Josephus,” p. 264. 

360 F 2 (30.1, 2, 8; 34.4) and Е 3. 

361 Walter, JSHRZ, 1:95, leaves open the question whether the chronology was 
a section or extended throughout the history. 
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implies that the scope extended from Adam until 158/157. The 
statement in F 5 reflects a summary statement of Eupolemos, proba- 
bly towards the end of the ceuvre. 

All five of our fragments fit nicely within this framework. It is 
reasonable to assume that they stem from a single work. What was 
the title? Freudenthal was correct in pointing out the suitability of 
Пері tõv £v тў Торбала Вас\Лёюу. How do we then explain Пер! тйс 
'HAiou профттєїас? Most likely it was a section heading which Poly- 
histor inadvertently gave as a title. 

We may now offer a tentative reconstruction of the work. Eupole- 
mos began with a summary treatment of the early period ranging 
from Adam to Samuel. Some of this material was probably only 
sketched chronologically with bare notes of biographical identifica- 
tions.*6 In other instances, Eupolemos made Jewish cultural 
claims in the persons of her ancestors.99? Apparently the early 
leaders were considered prophets not kings.?9* The history of the 
kings proper as well as the bulk of his narrative—if the proportion 
of the fragments is any indication —began with Saul and concentrat- 
ed in particular on David and Solomon and the temple (FF 2 and 
3). He proceeded on to the fall of Jerusalem concentrating on the 
kings of Judah*® and prophets.36 He must have then provided 
some coverage of the events down to his own time. Jf he authored 
the Common Source of I and II Maccabees, it is possible that it con- 
stituted the final section.997 This must, however, remain con- 
jectural. 


38? As F 2 (30.1-2). 

363 Ер F 1. Did he make some claims for Abraham? This might also be 
another reason why the fragment belonging to Pseudo- Eupolemos was attached to 
Eupolemos. 

54 Tt is interesting to note the shift in vocabulary in the summary of early Jew- 
ish history given in F 2 (30.1-2). Eupolemos says Moses npogntetoat, Joshua 
[профптебавш— this is grammatically understood from the previous statement 
about Moses], and then leaps to Samuel with peta бё табта профйтпу yevéc0at 
YayuovrA. All three of the early leaders of the Jews are prophets. The language 
shifts, however, when we come to Saul: Ема тў тоб Өєоб PovAtioet бло ХароойА 
Уаоблоу Васа aipebivat. So also Walter, /SHRZ, 1:94. 

365 "The title suggests this. 

366 F 4. [t should be noted that Jeremiah's prophecy is related to the reign of a 
king and deals with a terminal point in the history of Judah. 

387 ft is interesting that the Common Source ended at either the death of Judas 
(161 B.C.E.) or the death of Alkimos the high priest (159 B.C.E.), dates which are 
very close to the writing of our work. Goldstein, /7 Maccabees, p. 48, dates the Com- 
mon Source between mid-159 and 132 B.C.E. 
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2. Form. Like Demetrios, Artapanos, and Pseudo-Eupolemos, 
Eupolemos structured his narrative on the basis of the biblical text. 
He undoubtedly knew both the LXX and the Hebrew text.*® His 
use of the LXX is evident in proper патез,369 verbal echoes,?79 
and instances where the LXX differs from the Hebrew text.??! His 
dependence оп the Hebrew appears in the name Souron,??? places 
where he follows the Hebrew over against the LXX,??? and the 


368 Primary use of the LXX with reference to the Hebrew: Freudenthal, Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, рр. 108-109, 119-120, 126; Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch- 
jüdischen Misstons-Literatur, р. 37; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:95; and Conzelmann, Heiden- 
Juden- Christen, р. 144. Use of both without emphasis stated: Denis, Introduction aux 
Pseudépigraphes Grecs d 'Ancien Testament, р. 254; Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, p. 92; 
Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, pp. 95, 101 n. 15; Fallon, OTP, 
2:862-863; and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:519. 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 243-254, notes that while Eupolemos used the LXX for 
the Pentateuch and Joshua, it is not as evident in the case of Chronicles and Kings. 
Here-according to Wacholder—he depended entirely upon the Hebrew. 

369 Of the sixteen proper names, seven agree (Моџопе/Моспе, Eohopwv, In- 
cous, Navn, ZauounA, НА, and Noflouxoóovoocop), seven disagree (Aafid for 
Aqvi6, Үлєрооу for Хлрац, Laovaos for Laova, Zoupov for Xipap, Тереџтос instead 
of Ієрєшас, апа Iovaxeur in place of Iwake), and two have no parallel (Ооафртпс 
and АстВартс). Among the disagreements it should be noted that Yrepomv may 
be an effort to solve a difficult text, 11 Chron. 2:12. ZaovXog and 1єрєшос simply 
offer declinable forms. The other variations are noteworthy. Note also the place 
names: four agree (й épu6pà баХавоа, Тероовахћи/ еровбАоџа, XnAÓ, and 
Тброс), two disagree ( ЕХамос as an anachronism for А1^00 and XiXoc (ог Зло [he 
does give the LXX form in PE 9.34.14]), and one has no parallel (Обфріїс vijooc). 

370 СЕП Par. 2:11-15; Ш Kgdms. 5:21-23 and F 2 (34.1-3). The correspon- 
dence is noteworthy but not convincing in and of itself. 

371 In F. 2 (30.8) Solomon comes to power буті étàv iB’. I Kgs. 2:12 has no 
equivalent in Hebrew; the LXX reads vlóc étàv бфбека. The second example is 
the connection between Jeremiah and Тоуахеш. Е 4 appears to stretch Jeremiah's 
relationship to Чемахе у to both OF (609-598) and PIM (598-597). This is 
probably due to the fact that the LXX transliterates both Hebrew names by 
'Iovoxeip. 

37? Eupolemos: Хоброу; МТ: ОА, OWN, and OWN; LXX: Харан or Харви; 
Herodotos (7.98): Lipwpos. 

373 F 2 (34.5) describes the interior walls of the temple: &uAGoa ёсоӨғу 
«£óp(vot; úo Kai коларіссіхос. This is based upon I Kgs. 6:15 which in 
Hebrew reads: ‘‘he built the interior walls of the house with boards of cedar 
(DMR my5u2) . . . and covered the floor of the house with boards of cypress 
(омела nw5s2).'' The LXX renders the two woods Бу 814 EvAwv xeópivov and àv 
пАвораћс nevxivais (ПІ Kgdms. 6:15). The substitution of pine for cypress is not 
followed by Eupolemos who goes back to the Hebrew. А second instance takes place 
in F 2 (34.6) where Eupolemos informs us that the two pillars were made of bronze. 
Only MT specifies their material (1 Kgs. 7:15 vs. Ш Kgdms. 7:3). 
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technical temple terminology of the Hebrew text which the LXX 
transliterates but which Eupolemos translates.374 

We can even be more specific about his text. Eupolemos tended 
to prefer Chronicles to Kings.?? Оп at least eight occasions 
Eupolemos follows Chronicles over against Kings.?/9 This should 
not be construed to mean that Eupolemos neglects Kings: when 
Kings adds a detail that Chronicles omits or offers a version which 
suits Eupolemos better, he opts for it.?7 Eupolemos thus has a 


374 Given by Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 119-120 and Wacholder, Eu- 
polemus, p. 252 (in a convenient chart). 

375 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, рр. 106, 119; Jacoby in RE, s.v. ‘‘Eupole- 
mos,” 6:1229; Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jiidischen Missions- Literatur, р. 36 
n. 28; Giblet, ‘‘Eupoléme et l'Historiographie du Judaïsme Hellénistique,’’ p. 
547; Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancien Testament, p. 254; 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 147-149; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:95; and Holladay, Frag- 
ments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 95. 

376 ДІЇ of these are in F 2: one, only Chronicles explicitly identifies the location 
of the altar with the threshing floor of Ornan the Jebusite (I Chron. 22:1; II Chron. 
3:1; F 2 [30.5]; two, while both Kings and Chronicles mention David's wars as 
a reason for the prohibition of his building the ternple, only Chronicles adds the 
reference to blood (I Chron. 28:3; Е 2 (30.5] vs. I Kgs. 5:3); three, Chronicles alone 
records David's preparations for the temple (I Chron. 22:2-5, 14-16; 28:1-29:19 
[especially 29:2-9]; F 2 (30.6]); four, the presence of the heads of the tribes and 
David's gifts to Solomon at his coronation are only supplied by Chronicles (I 
Chron. 29; F 2 [30.8]; five, the letter of Souron to Solomon follows II Chron. 
2:11-15 rather than I Kgs. 5 (ПІ Kgdms. 5:21-23) in dealing with the chief architect 
rather than with wood (F 2 [34.2]); six, only II Chron. 2:16 makes note of Joppa 
as the port where the wood would be brought (F 2 (34.4]; cf. I Kgs. 5:9); seven, 
the speaker's platform of F 2 (34.10) is only supported by II Chron. 6:13; eight, 
the description of the altar is located in II Chron. 4:1 (F 2 (34.10]; cf. also I Kgs. 
8:22 and HI Kgdms. 8:22, 31, 54, 64 where it is presumed but not described). It 
is also possible that the incorrect statement in F 2 (34.2) that the chief architect's 
mother was from the tribe of David is due to confusion over the reading of H Chron. 
2:13 where she is traced from Dan. (Confusion between AAA and AAN would be 
relatively easy.) In I Kgs. 7:13 (III Kgdms. 7:2) he is said to be of the tribe of 
Naphtali. Finally, if Eupolemos formed Хоброу from the Hebrew form ОЙ, it 
should be noted that this form of his name only appears in Chronicles (I Chron. 
14:1 Q; II Chron. 2:2, 10, 11; 8:2, 18; 9:21); Kings has either DWN (I Kgs. 5:15, 
16, 21, 22, 25, 26; 9:11, 12, 14, 27; 10:11, 22; cf. also П Sam. 5:11) or ОТҮП (I 
Kgs. 5:24, 32). 

7 Only І Kgdms. 2:12 (LXX) gives Solomon’s age at his accession (F 2. 
130.81); the 160,000 workers in F 2 (34.4) must come from a computation based 
on I Kgs. 5:27-32 (10,000 + 70,000 = 80,000) and not on П Chron, 2:17-18 which 
omits the 10,000 (at one time, 30,000 total) conscripted Israelites (Was this omis- 
sion politically motivated?); the covering of the walls with two types of wood de- 
pends upon I Kgs. 6:15 and not I] Chron. 3:5 where only one wood is stipulated 
(F 2 |34.5)); Eupolemos says that the doors of the temple were covered with wood 
(F 2 [34.8]), a detail only mentioned т I Kgs. 6:31, 33-34—although the types of 
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harmonizing tendency with priority given to Chronicles. 

This also helps us to understand why David and Solomon serve 
as the foci of his work. If I am correct in stating that the earlier peri- 
od was only sketched, we have a rough parallel with the structure of 
the Chronicler’s history who begins with genealogies as a way of 
summarizing (I Chron. 1-9)—even if they serve a different purpose 
than Eupolemos’ pre-king period—then goes on to give a great deal 
of attention to David (I Chron. 10-29) and Solomon (II Chron. 1-9), 
and finally rehearses the story of Judah through her kings (II Chron. 
10-36). 

Up until this point we have emphasized Eupolemos’ dependence 
on the biblical text. Yet the first impression one has in reading 
him is how different his version of Jewish history is from the bibli- 
cal гесог4.378 He freely supplements and alters it. The nature of 
his additions is varied: he tells us that Moses was the first wise 
man and presents him as a Kulturbringer>”9; like so many historians 
of the Hellenistic world, he includes documents and chronologi- 
cal пойсез380; more like other Jewish texts, he offers haggadic 
stories*®!; and finally he may be said to embellish the temple in his 
description.*®? His alterations are along the same lines: he changes 


wood do not entirely agree; the fortification of Jerusalem described in F 2 (34.12) 
oniy echoes I Kgs. 3:1; 9:15. 

318. Wacholder, Eupolemus, рр. 243-246, has a chart summarizing Eupolemos’ 
IP to the biblical text. 


ж For documents see F 2 (31.1-34.3). The correspondence between Solomon 
and Souron has a biblical base (I Kgs. 5:8-9; П Chron. 2:3-16); the correspondence 
between Solomon and Ouaphres has been created on this model. His chronological 
additions are in FF 3 and 5. 

381 David's involvement with the temple preparations is heightened by his re- 
quest for the location of the altar of the temple (F 2 [30.5]) and his construction of 
ships in Elana to ferry gold from the island of Ophir (F 2 [30.7]). Solomon’s in- 
volvement with the temple is likewise increased when he personally goes to bring 
the trees (F 2 {34.4]) which David had already felled (F 2 [34.4})! His magnanimity 
is heightened through his gifts to the workers (F 2 [34. 17]) and to Ouaphres, the 
king of Egypt (F 2 [34.17]). The same pattern appears in F 4 when Jeremiah is im- 
prisoned to be burned. (Could this reflect a common topos of this time? Cf. Dan. 
3:1-30; II Macc. 7:1-6) Nebuchadnezzar only makes plans to attack Jerusalem after 
hearing Jeremiah's prophecies (F 4.4). He enlists the aid of Astibares, the Median 
king (F 4.4) and then his numbered army (F 4.5) conquers the territory leading up 
to Jerusalem (F 4.5) before taking the city itself. When Jerusalem falls, Jeremiah 
rescues the ark and the tablets. (This again must have been an item of discussion 
in this time—and later as well. Cf. II Macc. 2:1-8) 

382 E.g,, note the description of how the outer courses of the temple were con- 
structed (F 2 [34.5]; all further references are to F 2), the guilding of the temple's 
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the conquests of David from the biblical record to fit a more contem- 
porary setting,*®5 recasts the correspondence between Solomon and 
Souron into the mold of Hellenistic epistolography,?9* and consis- 
tently alters the dimensions of items for the temple.38 Other varia- 
tions follow this same pattern. The most conspicuous omission in 
what is preserved is the elimination of a great deal about the temple. 

Unlike Artapanos and Pseudo-Eupolemos, there is no evidence 
that non-Jewish sources have affected the form of his narrative. He 
does apparently know Ktesias and possibly—although this is far 


interior (34.5), the construction of the ceiling and roof (34.6), the pillars covered 
with gold (34.6), the weight of the lampstands at ten talents (34.7), the addition of 
seventy gold lamps (34.8), the silver to the doors (34.8), the north portico (34.9), 
the location of the sea (34.9), the scarecrow (34.11), the added features to Jerusa- 
lem's walls (34.12), the additional items brought from the tabernacle (34.14-15), 
and the grand total of precious metals (34.16). 

383 F 2 (30.3-4). He presents David's military conquests in three campaigns. 
First: the Syrians (II Kgdms. 8:5-6 [= I Chron. 18:5-6]; 10:1-19 [= I Chron. 
19: 1-19]), the Assyrians, and the Phoenicians. Second: the Idumaeans (II Kgdms. 
8:13-14; Ш Kgdms. 11:15-17; I Chron. 18:11-13), the Ammonites (ТЇ Kgdms. 
8:12 [= I Chron. 18:11]; 10:1-19 | = I Chron. 19:1-19]; 11:1-27; 12:26-31 | = I 
Chron. 20:1-3)), the Moabites (П Kgdms. 8:1-2 [= I Chron. 18:2], 12), the 
Itureans, the Nabataeans, and the Nabdaeans. Third: Souron | = Hiram] (vs. ПІ 
Kgdms. 5:15). Eupolemos is clearly not intent on reproducing the biblical text as 
his additions indicate. This is established even more powerfully by his omission of 
David's greatest military achievement: the subjugation of the Philistines, II 
Kgdms. 5:17-25. Не is also openly anachronistic in the use of Kommagene and the 
Nabataeans who were not even in the area until the sixth-fourth centuries В.С.Е. 
His clear contradiction of the biblical text in the case of the final campaign probably 
indicates anti-Seleucid views. (Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 115, thought the 
inclusion of Tyre was due to the influence of Ps. 83 (82):8. This is possible but still 
does not explain the reasons for the selection of the nations mentioned. The same 
text also mentions the Philistines which Eupolemos glides over.) For details see 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 131-139 and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors, р. 140 п. 20. 

384 Note especially the epistolary greeting іп F 2 (34.1). Freudenthal, Alexander 
Polyhistor, pp. 110-112, suggested that the correspondence was based upon that of 
Aristeas. 

385 On four occasions he increases the dimensions (All references are to F 2): 
the temple width is 60 cubits (34.2) vs. 20 in I Kgs. 6:2; II Chron. 3:4; the laver 
is 20x20x5 cubits (34.9) vs. the circular shape in I Kgs. 7:23-26 and II Chron. 4:2-6 
where it has a diameter of 10, a circumference of 30, and a height of 5; the altar 
is 25x20x12 (34.10) vs. 20x20x10 (II Chron. 4:1); and the number and weight of 
shields are greater in F 3 than in either the MT or LXX of I Kgs. 10:16-17; И 
Chron. 9:15-16. Three times he diminishes the numbers: the circumference of the 
pillars is 10 cubits (34.7) vs. 12 (MT) or 14 (LXX in III Kgdms. 7:3); the platform 
is only 2 cubits high (34.10) rather than 3 (И Chron. 6:13); and the number of 
sacrifices Solomon offered at the dedication is more realistic at 2000 sheep and 3500 
cattle (34.16) vs. 120,000 sheep and 22,000 cattle (I Kgs. 8:63; II Chron. 7:5). 
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from certain— Herodotos.?99 Other alleged instances of depen- 
dence on other pagan authors should be taken cum grano salis: there 
is simply not enough evidence to support them.??7 

It is better to see Eupolemos as a revisionist who uses the biblical 
text for his own purposes. It is his own agenda which best explains 
the form his narrative took. It is fair to say that Eupolemos is a 
Hellenistic redaction of Chronicles in much the same way Chroni- 
cles revises Kings.?98 

3. Function. What was his agenda? The two foci of his revision are 
his cultural claims and the temple. The former assumes two primary 
forms in his work. One, he presents Moses as the first wise man who 
first gave the Jews the alphabet which then was transmitted to the 
Phoenicians and finally to Greece. He was also the first lawgiver (F 
1).389 The threefold repetition of mp@tov which I have duplicated 
here should not be missed. Eupolemos is boldly affirming that 


386 His awareness of Ktesias explains the reference to "Астіварпо іп F 4.4. Kte- 
sias had already created this king of the Medes. Cf. Diodoros 2.34.6, where his 
name is spelled "'Aotipápac. That Eupolemos drew upon Herodotos is more 
difficult to establish. Possible points of contact are: F 1, the alphabet came from 
Phoenicia (= Herodotos 5.58.1-2); Е 2 (30.4), Zoópov was formed under the in- 
fluence of Lipwpos in Herodotos 7.98; the golden pillar of F 2 (34.18) is mentioned 
in Herodotos 2.44.1-2; and the grand total of 300,000 troops which Nebuchadnez- 
zar mustered equals the army of Mardonios after Salamis (Herodotos 8.113.3; 
9.32.2). The problem with the first and third points is that they were topics of dis- 
cussion in the Hellenistic world. (On the golden pillar see also Theophilos in PE 
9.34.19) In regard to Souron, if the name were closer the argument would be 
stronger; as it stands it is more likely that Eupolemos formed it on the basis of the 
Hebrew. The fourth point is an interesting coincidence but may be no more than 
that, especially since Eupolemos does not give the grand total (and if he did how 
would the chariots figure into the total?) and Herodotos does not give the two num- 
bers of 120,000 and 180,000. The evidence is too slim to claim dependence with 
any note of certainty in my judgment. Those who favor dependence on Ktesias 
include: Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, р. 118. On Ktesias and Herodotos: 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 231-234 (Ktesias), 164, 234-235 (Herodotos); Walter, 
JSHRZ, 1:95; Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, рр. 95, 101 n. 16; 
Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:517. 

387 Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 85-87, contended that the presentation of Moses 
depended upon Hekataios of Abdera. This is too simplistic: the issues of the origin 
of culture became stock arguments in the Hellenistic world. Other possibilities in 
his judgment include Euhemeros of Messene’s Sacred Scripture as the source for the 
island Ouphre in F 2 (30.7) (pp. 149-150) and Menander of Ephesos for the pillar 
in r 2 (34. 18) (p. 219). He has a summary statement on pp. 255-256. 

8 He is freer with his text than the Chronicler. On this parallel see 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, PP- 171-172, 249. 
389 On Moses as a wise man see Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker, 
pp. 138-140. 
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Moses and not an Oriental or Hellenic god/hero was the first 
benefactor of civilization. Both the origin of the alphabet??? and the 
question of who the first lawgiver was were matters of dispute.??! 
That Eupolemos was entering this forensic is beyond question. He 
reaffirms this by his chronological computations. According to F 5, 
5149 years had elapsed since Adam and 2580 since the time of the 
exodus. This means that the exodus took place in 2738 B.C.E. or 
2569 anno mundi. The antiquity of this number has bothered a 
good many scholars and the text has frequently been emended by 
dropping the біс from 61o0x0ua, thus giving us 1738 B.C.E. or 3569 
anno типаї. 292 The former is closer to MT and the latter to the 
LXX and Demetrios.??? Although the emendation makes Eupole- 
mos more palatable to us, the fact that the other number is defensible 
from the biblical text leads me to accept it.??* In either case the exo- 
dus extends back well beyond the range of Manethon or those who 
followed his lead. The point of both his presentation of Moses and 
his chronology is that civilization began with the Jews, not with the 
Phoenicians or the Greeks. 

This same sense of superiority manifests itself in the correspon- 
dence of Solomon. Solomon writes to the kings of Phoenicia and 
Egypt as primus inter pares. The letters and the willingness of both 
kingdoms to help in the construction of the temple is a clear sign that 
they recognized the prestige of Solomon. Why did Eupolemos create 


390 Egypt: Hekataios of Miletos F 24 (Nenci = FGrH 1 F 20), where it is linked 
to Danaos; Plato, Phdr. 274C-D (the Egyptian god Theuth); Diodoros 1.16.1, 
where Hermes is credited with its discovery and 1.69.5, where it is simply presented 
as an Egyptian claim. Phoenicia: Herodotos 5.58.1-2; Philo of Byblos PE 1.10.14, 
where it is assigned to Misor; Diodoros 3.67.1 (Kadmos brought it from 
Phoenicia). Greeks also had their claimants, e.g., Aeschylos, PV 460; Diodoros 
5.57.3-5, where the Greeks are credited with its invention, but lost the skill of writ- 
ing through the flood. Syrians: Diodoros 5.74.1, which offers a sense of the debate. 

?! See Diodoros 1.94.1-2. 

39? "This was first suggested by H.F. Clinton in 1824 and has been taken seri- 
ously enough to appear as a conjectural deletion in every major edition of Eupole- 
mos in the last one hundred years: Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor (1875); Jacoby, 
FGrH (1958); Denis, Fragmenta Pseudepigraphorum quae supersunt Graeca (1970); Holla- 
day, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors (1983); and Stáhlin, Clemens Alexandrinus 
(1985). It was accepted and translated by Walter, JSHRZ, 1:108 (cf. also p. 95 n.7). 

33 MT places the exodus at 2668 anno mundi ; the LXX has it at 3819 and De- 
metrios at 3839. 

39% Defended by Wacholder, Eupolemus, рр. 111-113 and Fallon, OTP, 2:872 


n. €. 
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the Egyptian correspondence? Was this part of the cultural debate 
or are there other reasons? 

As we have seen, David’s campaigns are anachronistic in their 
specifics and can be construed to reflect Maccabean expansion poli- 
cies.3% It is very important to note that while David makes an alli- 
ance with Egypt, he conquers and extorts tribute from Souron (F 2 
[30.4]). In fact, Eupolemos singles out the Phoenicians by twice 
mentioning that David defeated them. Why? As a revisonist, Eu- 
polemos expressed his own political convictions: he is anti-Seleucid. 
He thus stands in direct opposition to Pseudo-Eupolemos who fa- 
vored the Seleucids. The correspondence represents the two powers 
who had a direct impact on the destiny of Judea. The message of the 
correspondence is that Judea is a power with whom one has to 
гескоп.396 

The largest bulk of the fragments deals with the (етрје.397 This 
likely represents the original emphasis as well since Polyhistor does 
not have any known proclivity in this regard. Why so much atten- 
tion? Was this simply a matter of рієгу?398 Or should we explain it 
as due to his priestly background???? While both of these answers 
are true, they are also limited. Eupolemos' temple is not the temple 
of Solomon nor can I believe that this glorious structure is a descrip- 
tion of the temple of his day: it is too idealistic.4 It is more vision- 
ary like that of Егекіе! 101 What was the vision? One of the greatest 
moments in Eupolemos’ life as a patriotic priest has to have been the 


395 F 2 (30.3-4). Judas’ first forays into foreign territories were to rescue fellow 
Jews, I Macc. 5:9-54; II Macc. 12:10-31; Josephos, 4/ 12.330-349. Later, 
however, he appears to have engaged in an expansion policy, 1 Macc. 6:65-68; 
Josephos, 4/ 12.353. The specific connection between the Idumeans of F 2 (30.3) 
and the descendants of Esau in I Macc. 5:65 should not be overlooked. 

396 СГ. also Hengel, ‘Anonymität, Pseudepigraphie und ‘Literarische Fal- 
schung’ in der jiidisch-hellenistischen Literatur," p. 239. Compare Josephos' 
apologetic appeals to the alleged correspondence between Solomon and Hiram in 
A] 8. 50-56, esp. 55-56 and CA 1.111. 

39 Wacholder, Eupolemus, p. 174, estimates that one-fourth of the fragments 
describe the temple proper and that if we include the preparations and dedication, 
the temple occupies four-fifths of our fragments. 

398 Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jüdischen Missions-Literatur, р. 42. 

399 Giblet, ‘‘Eupoléme et l'Historiographie du Judaïsme Hellénistique,”’ p. 
553 and Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 95. Cf. also 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, p. 139. 

400 The second temple was apparently less glorious than the first. (Hag. 
1:15-2:9, ET 2:1-9) It had subsequently been plundered by Antiochos IV (I Macc. 
1:20-24). In nuce, it simply was not in a state of repairs to fulfill this description. 

401 Wacholder, Eupolemus, р. 201, considers it "а futuristic Temple.” 
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cleansing of the temple on the 25 Kislev, 164 B.C.E.? The temple 
served as the rallying point for the revolt. Judas had thought enough 
of Eupolemos to choose him for the negotiations with Rome, an un- 
ambiguous statement about where Eupolemos stood in the revolt. 
Eupolemos therefore had historical and personal reasons for concen- 
trating his attention on the temple. As in the revolt, it serves as the 
rallying point for his work.*® 

Eupolemos’ history served the fledgling Maccabean movement 
by holding out its glorious past. To whom did Eupolemos address 
such a nationalistic work?*9 The fact that a Palestinian Jew com- 
posed it in Greek and made the cultural claims he did, could be con- 
strued as having been directed to a pagan audience. As an ambas- 
sador, Eupolemos must have been sensitive to the international 
scene. On the other hand, would a Greek wade through the descrip- 
tion of the temple? While the historical temple was of interest from 
an ethnographic standpoint, the revisionist picture of Eupolemos is 
more suited for a Jewish audience. On the whole, I prefer to think 
that Jews were the primary readers of his work. This would not ex- 
clude the hope of a pagan reader, but does recognize de facto that the 
audience was predominantly Jewish.*99 

'This means that rather than functioning as a missionary tract, the 
Concerning the Kings in Judea helped the Jewish community of the mid- 
second century B.C.E. to form a new self-identity.*99 Interestingly, 
the definition offered is not loyalty to the law nor is it apocalyptic 
in outlook. For Eupolemos, Jewish identity is centered in the 


402 | Macc. 4:36-59; П Масс. 10:1-8; Josephos, AJ 12.316-326. 

403 So also Walter, JSHRZ, 1:96. I can not agree with the suggestion of Men- 
dels, ** ‘Creative History’ in the Hellenistic Near East,” p. 17, that it gave more 
legitimacy to the temple of Jerusalem than to the cemple of Onias in Leontopolis. 
The description could have served that purpose, but there is nothing in the frag- 
ments to indicate a sectional rift between the two groups. 

404 Pagan: Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, р 127 and Giblet, ‘‘Eupoléme et 
l'Historiographie du Judaïsme Hellénistique," рр. 547, 552. Jewish: Walter, 
JSHRZ, 1:97. Both: Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 97 
(primarily addressed to Jews but read by pagans) and Fallon, ОТР, 2:863 (designed 
for Greeks but read more by Jews). Unclear: Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, 
p. 59. 

#05 Some pagans read it as Polyhistor proves both personally and by including 
it in his work for a Roman audience. 

196. Conzelmann, Heiden- Juden-Christen, p. 144 and Collins, Between Athens and 
Jerusalem, p. 42. 

407 Eupolemos only mentions the law within the context of ‘‘firsts,’” not as a lit- 
mus test for loyalty. 
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primacy of the Jewish nation and the focal point for this nationalism 
is the temple. Eupolemos does not, however, have a parochial per- 
spective. The Jews are part of a larger community. They can no 
longer define themselves in isolation, but must locate themselves 
within the Hellenistic world.*08 


Significance 


This encomiastic work stands within the tradition we have been trac- 
ing. It shares the same content (native traditions), form (cultural 
claims and a eulogistic stance), and purpose (to provide a new self- 
definition) with the works of the other Near Eastern priests we have 
examined.*0? It is a surprising work from one close to the Maccabe- 
an revolt and reminds us of the diversity of views within that circle. 
While it is not hard to imagine what an individual like the ‘Теасһег 
of Righteousness’’ would have said about such a work, it would be 
interesting to know what Eupolemos’ fellow priests thought. 


SUMMARY 


We began this chapter by noting that the first impression of the Jews 
which the Greeks recorded was that they were philosophers. The 
contacts, however, had been negligible and there was a need for the 
Jews to locate themselves within the Hellenistic world. The momen- 
tous step of translating their own native Scriptures into Greek 
helped their own community, but had no impact on Greeks assess- 
ments of the Jews—nor was it undertaken with that it mind.*!? If 
Jews were to impress Greeks, they would have to do it on Greek 
terms.*!! 


408 He dates his work to the fifth year of Demetrios, not to a Jewish ruler. For 
the development of Jewish chronological systems see Wacholder, ‘‘Biblical Chro- 
nology in the Hellenistic World Chronicles,” and the revision of that article in Eu- 
polemus, pp. 97-128. He distinguishes three stages: one, the reconciliation of biblical 
data (Demetrios); two, the fusion of biblical and Greek myth (Pseudo-Eupolemos 
and Artapanos); three, the fusion of the bible with the world chronicle (Eupole- 
тов). It should be noted that Demetrios also dates himself to a foreign ruler. 

*0 So also Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 95; Attridge, 
'*Historiography," p. 163; and Mendels, ‘‘ ‘Creative History’ in the Hellenistic 
Near Базі," р. 17. 

40 On the origins of the LXX see S. Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968). Bickerman, The Jews in the Greek World, 
рр. 101-105, moves against the consensus by arguing that the LX X was for pagans. 
He compares it to the work of Berossos and Manethon. 

ЧІ Momigliano, Alien Wisdom, рр. 90-92. 
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The four authors whom we have considered undertook the task of 
restating their history in terms which were heavily influenced by 
Hellenism. In some ways, their works are a refutation of the notion 
that the LXX was designed for pagans, or at least a witness of its 
failure. I have argued that these four ceuvres all stand within the 
same literary tradition. This is supported by our model for genre 
analysis. They all share the same basic content: they retell their own 
story. They all go about this in the same general way: they retell 
their native traditions in an extended prose narrative—an outline in 
the case of Demetrios— written in Greek (form). While they vary in 
their fidelity to the Bible—Demetrios uses it carefully for chronolog- 
ical purposes, Eupolemos revises it, and Artapanos and Pseudo- 
Eupolemos weave other traditions into its framework—they all use 
it as their basic point of reference. The specific devices they utilize 
to shape their individual versions cover a wide range: chronology 
(Demetrios and Eupolemos), quaestio et solutio (Demetrios), national 
legends (Artapanos) euhemerism (Artapanos and Pseudo- 
Eupolemos), and the motif of Kulturbringer (Artapanos, Pseudo- 
Eupolemos, and Eupolemos). Regardless of the specific conven- 
tions, they all self-consciously use Greek literary modes for their 
Geschichten.*!? What gives them a sense of unity in this diversity is 
that they all wrote ad maiorem Iudaeorum gloriam. They are national 
historians—tout-a-fait—who claim the superiority of the Jewish na- 
tion over both other Oriental people and Greeks.*!? 

Why did they write such histories? Clement and Eusebios 
preserved them because they saw in them apologists of an earlier 
era. Is their judgment sound? In the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, their lead was commonly followed.*!* It was clear that 
the works—at times anyway—answered charges made against the 
Jews.*? This suggested additionally, that the audience must be 


412 Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 1. 

#3 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 105 and Hengel, ‘‘Anonymitat, 
Pseudepigraphie und ‘Literarische Fälschung’ in der jüdisch-hellenistschen Liter- 
atur,” p. 244. On Hellenistic historiography as a whole along these lines see R.A. 
Oden, '*Philo of Byblos and Hellenistic Historiography,” pp. 115-126. 

* On Jewish apologetics generally see M. Friedlander, ‘‘La Propagande 
Religieuse des Juifs Grecs avant l'ére Chrétienne,” АЕ] 30 (1895): 161-181 and 
George Isaac Matthews, ‘‘The Jewish Apologetics to the Grecian World in the 
Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphal Literature" (Ph.D. dissertation, The University 
of Chicago, 1914). 

415 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 197-198, emphasized this. 
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pagan. A further implication was inferred from this: the works were 
missionary.*!® In 1956, Victor Tcherikover published an essay 
which challenged this view, claiming that the literature served inter- 
nal Jewish needs. In his judgment, apologetic literature proper did 
not develop until 30 B.C.E.-66 C.E. during the course of the Jewish 
struggle for emancipation.!? Since that time, scholars have begun 
to speak about them as being apologetic but not missionary*!® or 
indirectly apologetic.*!? 

Since the shift іп perspectives has arisen over the issue of 
audience, a summary of our findings is in order. In the case of 
Demetrios, the evidence clearly points to a Jewish audience. The 
evidence for the other three is not as perspicuous. The fragments 
self-consciously engage the Hellenistic world. The question is: Do 
they do this to answer charges or to reassure those who have heard 
the charges? I think it is both. The fragments presuppose an interna- 
tional audience in which their cultural claims can be made. We 
should remember that, after all, they have come down to us through 
a pagan and not through Jewish channels. At the same time, the real 
audience were the authors' compatriots. For all of their acceptance 
of Hellenism, they remain indubitably Jewish. This coupled with 
the poor literary quality of a work like Eupolemos consigns them to 
an audience of initiates.429 Much like Philo of Alexandria, the 
audience must have been Jewish, but there was always an eye turned 
out to the larger world. 

This dual audience helps us to understand the function ofthe frag- 
ments in a new light. The works served to give the Jewish people a 


416 Matthews, ‘‘The Jewish Apologetic to the Grecian World in the Apocryphal 
and Pseudepigraphal Literature,’’ p. 27. This has been argued most forcefully by 
Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jüdischen Missions- Literatur and Georgi, The Op- 
ponents of Paul in Second Corinthians, pp. 83-151. 

417 «Jewish Apologetic Literature Reconsidered,” pp. 169-193. On the time of 
development see p. 189. 

118 E.g., Attridge, “Jewish Historiography,” p. 312. 

19 Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 
3:509,594,609. Note in particular p. 609: ‘‘Much of this apologetic, though not all, 
was directed towards strengthening the confidence of a Jewish audience in their 
own heritage, and it is doubtful whether a gentile audience was ever intended to 
read it." Others who have posited a Jewish audience include: Baron, А Social and 
Religious History of the Jews, 1:196; Eddy, The King із Dead, р. 233; and Hengel, Juda- 
tsm and Hellenism, p. 70. Momigliano, Alien Wisdom, pp. 92-93, continues to argue 
for a pagan audience. 

420 On their literary worth see Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, р. 1. 
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new identity in a new world.*?! The crucial issue was how could 
they remain Jewish and at the same time accept Hellenism. The key 
to their answer was their national solidarity.*?? On the one hand, 
they had an ancient and illustrious past which offered them a sense 
of who they were. On the other, the new and superior—at least it 
must have appeared that way to most—culture in which they lived 
was not superior at all. Their own ancestors were Kulturbringer. This 
allowed them to identify with Hellenism and yet maintain a superior 
posture. [п nuce, their ancestry was more noble than that of any other 
people—Oriental or Occidental.*?? They could proudly take their 
place as a vanquished people knowing that their past had been great- 
er than that of any other nation. As for the present, the rabbis ex- 
pressed it best: ‘Мау the beauty of Japheth dwell in the tents of 
Shem.’’#?4 


#1 The most important work along these lines is that of Collins, Between Athens 
and Jerusalem, p. 51. 

Conzelmann, Heiden- Juden-Christen, р. 130: ‘‘Das Bewußtsein, das erwahlte 
Volk zu sein, ist die Basis aller Apologetik.”’ 

*23 Claiming an illustrious past as a means of buttressing a present self-image 
is a long-standing device. Cf. the conclusion to an article in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger 30 (June 1860): 401-409: ‘‘The Southern people come of that race . . . recog- 
nized as Cavaliers . . . directly descended from the Norman Barons of William the 
Conqueror (the Yankees were Anglo-Saxons—GES), a race distinguished in its 
earliest history for its warlike and fearless character, a race in all times since 
renowned for its gallantry, chivalry, honor, gentleness, and intellect.’’ Quoted in 
James M. McPherson, Ваше Cry of Freedom: The Civil War Era. The Oxford History 
of the United States 6 (New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), p. 197. 

424 Bab. Talmud Megillah 9b. 


CHAPTER SIX 
THE ANTIQUITATES JUDAICAE OF JOSEPHOS 


I surrender to the Romans willingly 
and live; but I testify that I go not as 
a traitor, but as your servant. 


ВЈ 3.354 


As Eusebios summarizes Clement’s references in his Stromateis, he 
says that Clement pvnpovetet te . . . ёт pův Oüovog Kai 
'АрістоВобло0 '"Iooüxou te Kai Anuntpíoo Kai ЕблоХеџоџ, 
'Iovóaíov ovyypagéwv. He then gives the reason for their inclusion: 
фо бу тобтюу блбутоу гуурафос прёсВотЕроу тїс пар’ “EAAnow 
a&pyaioyoviac Mavoga te kai тд Лорбаѓіоу yévoc ёлобєійутоу.! 
Jerome made a very similar observation when he enumerated Cle- 
ment’s sources: Nec non de Iudaeis Aristobulum quendam et De- 
metrium et Eupolemum, scriptores adversum gentes, refert, qui in 
similitudinem Iosephi &pyatoAoyiav Moysi et Iudaicae gentes ad- 
seruerint.? While the ancient scholar clearly needs some chronolog- 
ical help, he recognized the common ground which exists between 
Josephos and the Hellenistic Jewish historians. 

Surprisingly, modern scholars have paid scant attention to the 
genre of the Antiquitates.? At the beginning of this century, Bene- 


! HE 6.13.7. 

2 De viris illus. 38. 

5 The literature оп Josephos is enormous. The standard bibliographies are 
Heinz Schreckenberg, Bibliographie zu Flavius Josephus. ALGH) 1 (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1968); his later Bibliographie zu Flavius Josephus: Supplementband ти Gesam- 
tregister. ALGH] 14 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1979); and Loius H. Feldman, Josephus and 
Modern Scholarship (1937-1980) (Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1984). I have 
used the edition of H. St. J. Thackeray, Ralph Marcus, and Louis Feldman, 
Josephus, 10 vols. LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926-1965) in con- 
sultation with that of Benedictus Niese, Flavii Iosephi Opera, 7 vols. (Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1887-1889; reprint ed., 1955). All word statistics depend upon Karl Hein- 
rich Rengstorf, А Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus, 4 vols. with 2 Supplements 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1973-1986). General treatments of Josephus published in this 
century are: ERE, s.v. ‘‘Josephus,’’ by Benedictus Niese, 7:569-579 (a careful 
summary which is still worth reading); RE, s.v. "озербиз," by С. Hólscher, 
9:1934-2000 (represents a classic statement of the nineteenth century approach to 
Josephos with an overdue emphasis on source criticism); Richard Laquer, Der 
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dictus Niese echoed Eusebios and Jerome by affirming that Josephos 
followed the Hellenistic Jewish historians.* Interestingly, scholars 
who have studied the Hellenistic Jewish historians have frequently 
voiced the same opinion, but those who have studied Josephos have 
failed to address it.? 

A little over two decades later, Martin Braun drew his distinction 
between Oriental literature produced by the higher levels of society 
and that which was produced by the lower. He placed Josephos 


Jüdische Historiker Flavius Josephus (Giessen: Munchow, 1920; reprint ed., Darm- 
stadt, 1970) (although his specific reconstruction of Josephos' life is no longer fol- 
lowed in detail, his interpretation of Josephos' writings in light of his life remains 
an indispensable part of Josephan studies); H. St. John Thackeray, Josephus: The 
Man and the Historian (New York, 1929; reprint ed. with an introduction by Samuel 
Sandmel, New York: Ktav Publishing House, Inc., 1967) (for years the standard 
introduction on Josephos which remains valuable although his famous assistant 
theory is no longer widely held); KP, s.v. ''losephos," by Berndt Schaller, 
2:1440-1444 (too brief to be of great help); Enc/ud, s.v. "Josephus Flavius,” by 
Abraham Schalit, 10:251-265 (summary of a lifetime of research by an Israeli scho- 
lar); Shaye J.D. Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His ‘Vita’ and Development as 
a Historian. Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition 8 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1979) 
(penetrating study of the relationship between BJ and V and how Josephos deve- 
loped as a historian); Tessa Rajak, Josephus: The Historian and His Society (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress Press, 1983) (excellent analysis of Josephos and the revolt from a so- 
cial perspective, but too apologetic for Josephos); Harold W. Attridge, ‘‘Josephus 
and His Works,” in Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period, edited by Michael 
Stone. CRINT (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984), pp. 185-232 (balanced over- 
view); L.H. Feldman, ‘‘Flavius Josephus Revisited: the Man, His Writings, and 
his Significance," in Religion (Hellenistisches Judentums in rómischer Zeit: Philon und 
Josephus) ANRW П 21.2 (Berlin/New York: Walter де Gruyter, 1984), pp. 763-862 
(primarily a summary of recent work rather than a critical essay); Villalba I. 
Varneda, The Historical Method of Flavius Josephus. ALGHJ 19 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1986) (excellent collection of the Josephan material but fails to synthesize the 
material critically and does not engage contemporary scholarship); Per Bilde, 
Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome: His Life, his Works, and their Importance. 
JSPSup 2 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1988) (an attempt to offer a new 
Thackeray: excellent summaries of contemporary work with an overall argument 
for the unity of the Josephan corpus). 

+ ERE, s.v. ‘‘Josephus,’’ 7:572, 573. 

> So Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, рр. 2, 97 and Schürer, 
The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:509. In a qualified sense: 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, рр. 304-305, who thinks that Justus of Tiberias is closer to 
them than Josephos who was influenced by their tradition without knowing them 
directly (pp. 52-53 n. 107); and Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, pp. 49-50, who 
points to the assimilation to Hellenistic models as the common ground. Walter, 
JSHRZ, 1:97, argued that Eupolemos was a forerunner to Josephos. With some- 
what different concerns, Arthur Droge, Homer or Moses?, pp. 35-47, has provided 
an important assessment of Josephos' treatment of culture in the same tradition as 
the Hellenistic Jewish historians. Pilhofer, Presbyteron Kreitton, pp. 193-206, treats 
CA but not AJ. 
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along with Berossos and Manethon in the former and Artapanos in 
the latter. Interestingly, in the two full-length articles which have 
subsequently attempted to locate Josephos in a specific histori- 
ographical tradition, Paul Collomp and Tessa Rajak have both 
stressed his ties to Oriental over against Occidental historiography 
as a result of his insistence upon native sources.’ 

The unambiguous Hellenistic tendencies have not, however, 
gone unnoticed. Harold Attridge who thought that the Antiquitates 
belonged to ‘‘antiquarian rhetorical historiography’ and Louis 
Feldman who did not believe there was any parallel to Josephos' 
*extended apologetic,’ have emphasized his similarities with Di- 
onysios of Halikarnassos.? Pere Villalba Varneda contends that he 
is closest to Polybios? while Shaye Cohen maintains that he belongs 
to the Greek tradition without offering a specific ріасетепі. 19 

Moving in a different direction, Per Bilde bas acknowledged 
Josephos’ indebtedness to Thukydides and Polybios, but thinks that 
‘the is to be related closer to Old Testament and Jewish tradition 
than to Hellenistic literature and historiography.’’!! 

There is clearly no opinio communis to which one may appeal. The 
reason for so much diversity is that there are different elements 


$ History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature, pp. 4-5. 

7 Paul Collomp, “Га „Расе de Josèphe dans la Technique de P Histori- 
ographie Hellénistique, '' Études historiques de la Facultie des Lettres de Strasbourg 106: 
Mélanges 1945,3. Études Historiques (Paris, 1947): 81-92 and Tessa Кајак, ‘‘Josephus 
and the ‘Archaeology’ of the Jews,” JJS 33 (1982): 465-477. Кајак places him in 
line with Hekataios, Berossos, and Manethon, but not the Hellenistic Jewish 
historians who did not share his ‘‘broad objectives” (p. 474). Cf. also Elias Bicker- 
mann, ‘‘Ortgenes Gentium," Classical Philology 47 (1952): 74-74, who without com- 
menting on the genre of AJ pointed out that Hekataios, Berossos, Manethon, Ar- 
tapanos, and Josephos shared a common ‘“‘ethnological method.'' 

8 Harold Attridge, The Interpretation of Biblical History in the ‘Antiquitates Judaicae’ 
of Flavius Josephus. HDR 7 (Missoula, Montana: Scholars Press, 1976), pp. 43-60, 
who also places Livy in this category; Louis Feldman, ‘‘Josephus’ Portrait of 
Saul," НОСА 53 (1982): 46-52 and ''Hellenizations іп Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities: 
The Portrait of Abraham,”’ in Josephus, Judaism, and Christiantty, ed. by Louis H. 
Feldman and Gohei Hata (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1987), p. 150. 
On J osephos’ relationship to Dionysios see under Form. 

9 The Historical Method of Flavius Josephus, р. 256. 

10 Josephus in Galilee and Rome, рр. 24-33, especially p. 27. Cohen argues that on 
the basis of formulae and method ‘‘Josephus stands squarely in the Greek tradi- 
tion," p. 31. He does, however, recognize that the emphasis on native sources 
could mark the work as an ethnika similar to that of other Hellenized Orientals such 
as Berossos and Manethon as well as Greeks like Ktesias and Hekataios of Abdera. 

1! Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome, pp. 202-206. 
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within the text itself. What has happened is that some have appealed 
to one group of tendencies while others have given more weight to 
an alternate set. The purpose of this chapter is to locate the Anti- 
quitates within a specific tradition through genre analysis. 


LIFE 


We have a great deal of information about the life of Josephos— 
relatively speaking. Most of it is in the Vita, although there is also 
a significant amount of material in Bellum Judaicum. I will follow the 
Vita in my analysis as long as there is concord with the other works. 


Events 


"Тостлос!? was born into one of the priestly families of Jerusalem!’ 
between 14 September 37, and 17 March 38 C.E..!* He grew up in 


12 His name was 'Ióonnoc which is also written Тфапллос, 'IGoutzoc, or more 
rarely 'IGowtoc. Christians later altered it to Че опфос on the basis of "Iwong. In La- 
tin it is losepus, loseppus, Iosippus. Cf. Italian Giuseppe. Iosephus is first attested 
in the ninth century from which our English Josephus is derived. On his name see 
Niese, Flavii Iosephi Opera, 1:V n. 1 and ERE, s.v. "Josephus," 7:569. 

He offers a genealogy in V 1-2, where he claims that he is a member of one 
of the twenty-four priestly families (Note also В] 1.3; 3.352; А] 15.419 (?); V 198; 
CA 1.54) and has ties to the Hasmoneans (he also claims Hasmonean descent in 
А] 16.187). There are two major problems with his genealogy: one, he claims ties 
to the Hasmoneans through his maternal side and then proceeds to trace his geneal- 
ogy through his father; two, there are missing generations in his genealogical tree. 
His Hasmonean descent is considered bogus by Hólscher, RE, s.v. ‘‘Josephus,”’ 
9:1935 and Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome, р. 108 n. 33, who objects that 
Josephos made no such claims in BJ. (Did he intentionally omit such a connection 
because of the associations of the Hasmoneans with Jewish independence?) His 
claim is accepted by Thackeray, Josephus: The Man and the Historian, p. 6; Max 
Radin, ‘The Pedigree of Josephus," Classical Philology 24 (1929): 193-194; Rajak, 
Josephus, pp. 15-16, who points out that the name Matthias reflects the family cons- 
ciousness of this connection; Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, p. 72; Schürer, 
The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 1:44; and Bilde, Flavius Josephus 
between Jerusalem and Rome, p. 28. Possible solutions to the missing generations are: 
textual confusion on the part of both Josephos and scribes: Radin, ‘‘The Pedigree 
of Josephus,’’ рр. 194-196 and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of 
Jesus Christ, 1:46 n. 3; Josephos omitted two or so generations: Joachim Jeremias, 
Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus: An Investigation into Economic and Social Conditions during 
the New Testament Period, trans. by F.H. and C.H. Cave (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1969), p. 214 n. 212 and Rajak, Josephus, pp. 16-17. 

14 V5 tells us he was born in the first year of Caligula which ended 18 March 
38. AJ 20.267 informs us that Josephos was 56 in the thirteenth year of Domitian 
(14 September 93-13 September 94 C.E.). He was therefore born between the be- 
ginning of Domitian's accession date and the end of Caligula's year. 
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Jerusalem where he was probably educated by his parents in his ear- 
ly years.'5 Josephos describes this process with the same measure of 
modesty that characterizes his self-assessment throughout his writ- 
ings: he presents himself as a child prodigy.!® Although his self- 
adulation is clearly beyond the bounds of reality,!? what it does tell 
us is important: Josephos received a Jewish education.!® How 
much Greek this involved is a matter of dispute, but he must have 
at least acquired a rudimentary level of proficiency.!? He, there- 
fore, stands in the same social tradition as Berossos, Manethon, and 
Eupolemos and should be considered unus ex nobilibus as Suetonius 
зауз.20 

Аз he entered adulthood, Josephos claims that he consciously 
identified himself with the Pharisees after having investigated the 
other two main Jewish sects and living with an ascetic for three 
years.?! It is difficult to know exactly what to make of his account. 
Not only are there problems with the story as it stands,?? but 


15 

ar 

17 His description is а Hellenistic commonplace. Child prodigies were а topos in 
Hellenistic literature. Cf. Lk. 2:41-50; Plutarch, Alex. 5.1; Philostratos, Vit. Apoll. 
1.7. His emphasis on memory was a celebrated component of Jewish education. Cf. 
Mishnah, ’Abot 2.8, where Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrkanos who also grew up in pre-70 
Jerusalem is lauded: he is ‘‘like a plastered cistern which loses not а drop.” b. Hag. 
9b: "Не who had repeated a chapter 100 times is not to be compared with him who 
has repeated it 101 times." This was, however, by no means only praised in Jewish 
circles. Philostratos, Vita Apol. 1.7, praises Apollonios in these words: Проїфу 58 
ёс fpakíav, бу ў ypdupata, руђитс те ісубм 86100 Kai pENÉTNG кратос. 

18 AJ 20.264; CA 1.54. This makes the claim of Samuel Belkin, The Alexandrian 
Halakah in the Apologetic Literature of the First Century C. E. (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society, 1936), p. 8, that Josephos ‘аа a very limited knowledge of 
Jewish theology and law’’ suspect. It is much more accurate to see the halakic and 
haggadic knowledge he betrays in А and СА as stemming from this period. 

He was sent on an embassy to Rome at age 26 as we will sec. This presup- 
poses some ability to communicate in the /ingua franca of the Roman world. On the 
Greek he acquired in Palestine see J.N. Sevenster, Do You Know Greek? (How Much 
Greek could the first Jewish Christians have known?). NovTSup 19 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1968), pp. 61-76. 

20 Vesp. 8.5.6. Cf. also В] 5.419. For descriptions of Jerusalem and the 
aristocracy of this time see Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus, pp. 96-99 and Ra- 
jak, Josephus, pp. 17-26. 

21 Vita 9-12. 

22 There are two major problems. First, Josephos only allows three years for all 
of his investigations, most of which was spent with Bannous. This appears too short 
atime span, e.g., the probationary period at Qumran was two years. 105 6.13-23. 
Cf. also BJ 2.137-138, where instead of the two year sequence of 1QS, Josephos 
describes a sequence of an initial year of exploratory attachment followed by two 
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Josephos’ own attitude toward the Pharisees changed from BJ to А] 
causing us to wonder if this is anachronistic.? When he was 
twenty-six, Josephos made his first trip to Rome where he success- 
fully procured the release of some priests Felix had arrested through 
the help of Poppaea who showered him with gifts.?* 

When he arrived in Judea, he found the country in a state of open 
revolt. He tried to dissuade the people from their revolutionary 
course, but was unsuccessful. After Cestius was unexpectedly 
defeated in his retreat from Jerusalem, Josephos and other 
aristocrats who remained in Jerusalem joined the revolution.?? At 
this point we encounter a major problem. The accounts in Ина and 
Bellum Judaicum vary widely in their portrait of Josephos' activities 
in СаШее.?6 In BJ, Josephos is appointed general of both Galilees 
and acquits himself bravely. In Vita he goes to Galilee as a member 
of a commission of three priests to try to calm the waters and to wait 


years of associate membership. At best Josephos' language is misleading. Second, 
searching for the best philosophy was a common topos. Nikolaos, FGrH 90 F 132; 
Galen, De aff. dign. 8; Justin Martyr, Dial. with Trypho 8; Apollonios, in Philostra- 
tos, Vita Apol. 1.7. Augustine did move through numerous stages. Cf. his Con- 
Jfessions. 

23 Rajak, Josephus, pp. 34-39, defends the account. Hólscher, RE, s.v. 
“Josephus,” 9:1936 and Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome, pp. 106-107; Attridge, 
“Josephus and His Works,” p. 186, do not accept the account as it stands. For a 
detailed study see Steve Mason, Flavius Josephus on the Pharisees: А Composition- Critical 
Study. SPB 39 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1991). 

2% Vita 13-16. Feldman, “Flavius Josephus Revisited," р. 782, thinks that the 
gifts were because ‘‘Josephus promised to try to defuse the revolution that was start- 
ing in Judaca."' There is no basis for this whatsoever. The gifts were from Poppaea, 
not Nero, and were probably personal. Had they been otherwise, Josephos would 
certainly have mentioned it since he is anxious to defend his hesitancy in the war 
in Vita. Poppaea is said to have intervened on the Jews' behalf when they sent an 
embassy defending the wall they built in the temple which blocked Agrippa II’s 
view of the temple. See 4/ 20.195, where she is called а Өєоосғрңс̧. She is also men- 
tioned at 20.252. 

?5 The basis for this paragraph is the agreement between B/ and V. Compare 
the following: Josephos urges the Jews not to revolt (17-19) with the advice of the 
chief priests (B/ 2.316, 320) and Agrippa's speech (B/J 2.345-404); Josephos hides 
in the temple (20) with the struggle between the aristocracy and the rebels (B/ 
2.411-429); the insurgents take Antonia (20 with BJ 2.430-432); Menahem is slain 
(21 with BJ 2.433-448); the chief priests and Josephos outwardly align themselves 
with the war party but hope for a quick victory by Cestius (21-23 has no parallel 
in BJ); Cestius defeated (24 with BJ 2.499-555); reprisals against Jews in Syria (25 
with В] 2.457-465, 477-486), Scythopolis (26 with BJ 2.466-476), and Damascus 
(27 with ВЈ 2.487-498); and the position of the Jewish leaders after the defeat of 
Cestius (28 with BJ 2.562). 

6 The most important discussion of this problem is that of Shaye J.D. Cohen, 
Josephus in Galilee and Rome. 
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and see what the Romans will 40.27 Setting aside the literary 
problems, the major historical issue is: Was Josephos an ardent sup- 
porter of the revolt or did he go to Galilee as a pro-Roman advocate 
in Jewish clothing? What we may say is that his background and ac- 
tivities prior to the war suggest that he was a moderate who wanted 
peace. He clearly did not align himself with the pro-war party. At 
the same time, he did actively fight the Romans in Galilee, especial- 
ly at Jotapata.?9 To put it simply, Josephos found himself between 
Skylla and Charybdis: he could not go as far as Agrippa II and re- 
main loyal to Rome and yet, he could not identify with the revolu- 
tionaries he despised. Forced to choose, he sided with the latter 
openly but maintained some contact with the former.?? The tension 
appeared in his policies, however, and became the basis of the dis- 
putes he faced in Galilee. It is this same tension which resurfaces in 
various ways in the works which he later wrote.?? 

At the fall of Jotapata, Josephos ingloriously surrendered to the 
Romans and upon entering the Roman camp delivered his famous 
oracle proclaiming Vespasian to be the future етрегог.3! Не 


27 The most famous inconsistency is the commission of Josephos. Compare V 
28-29 with BJ 2.562-571. Кајак, Josephus, рр. 156-158, has attempted to resolve the 
discrepancy by arguing that these texts refer to two separate events: Josephos first 
went on a pacific mission (V 28); when he arrived and realized the nature of the 
situation, he wrote back to the Sanhedrin (V 62); they wrote back commissioning 
him as general (V 135, 176, 230, 250, and В] 2.562-571, which collapses this 
process into his official appointment). While this is plausible, we must recognize 
that the two works leave very different impressions on the reader. 

28 Ву 3.141-288. This is what constitutes the decisive point for Cohen, Josephus 
in Galilee and Rome, р. 204. He thinks that Josephos' activities at Jotapata are not 
those "ої a man who was only pretending to Бе anti-Roman.”’ 

29 See in particular V 126-148 for his continuing ties to Agrippa II. 

30 The most important discussions on Josephos in Galilee are Cohen, Josephus 
in Galilee and Rome, pp. 181-231 and Rajak, Josephus, рр. 144-173. 

31 BJ 3.340-408. I see no reason to question the historicity of Josephos’ prophe- 
cy at this point. It is fully in keeping with the political climate of the times, was 
recorded in a work presented to Vespasian, and was mentioned by a number of pa- 
gan authors. Suetonius, Vesp. 8.6; Cassius Dio 65.1.4; Appian in Zonaras 11.16. 
It is also worth remembering that Yohanan ben Zakkai is said to have made a simi- 
lar prophecy after being smuggled out of Jerusalem in a coffin. There are four ver- 
sions of Yohanan's escape and prophecy. For the texts and analysis see Jacob Neu- 
зпег, A Life of Yohanan Ben Zakkai, 2nd ed. SPB 6 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1970), 
рр. 157-166 and the more recent article of Anthony J. Saldarini, ‘“‘Johanan ben 
Zakkai's Escape from Jerusalem. Origen and Development of a Rabbinic Story,” 
JSJ 6 (1975): 189-204, who maintains that the legend is designed to explain the 
founding of the school at Jamnia. I can not follow Abraham Schalit, "Ріє 
Erhebung Vespasians nach Flavius Josephus, Talmud und Midrasch. Zur 
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remained a special prisoner for two уеагѕ.32 After the army ac- 
claimed Vespasian emperor in Caesarea and the East hailed him in 
АІехапагіа,33 Vespasian recalled Josephos’ prophecy and at the 
urging of Titus had Josephos’ chains ceremoniously broken with an 
axe giving him a full pardon.?* In the spring of 70 he returned to 
Jerusalem with Titus where he encouraged the Jews to surrender.?? 

When Jerusalem finally succumbed to the incessant assaults of the 
Romans, Titus magnanimously gave Josephos the right to take 
whatever he wanted. Josephos took some sacred books and request- 
ed the liberation of all of his friends and acquaintances whom he 
could find.36 Titus also rewarded him with a grant of land near the 
coast, since Jerusalem was to be the home of a Roman garrison.?? 
Josephos sailed with Titus sometime around the spring of 71 C.E., 
and must have seen with his own eyes the triumph celebrated by 
Vespasian and Titus. Vespasian showed him every courtesy includ- 
ing providing him with a house (the residence he occupied prior to 
becoming emperor), a pension, and Roman citizenship.?9 Jewish 
antipathy for Josephos was understandably rife in this period: he 
found himself the target of numerous accusations, but was acquitted 
by Vespasian.?? His position continued unaltered under Titus who 
likewise dismissed all charges leveled against his former prisoner. 0 


Geschichte einer messianischen Prophetie,'' in Politische Geschichte (Katsergeschichte), 
ed. by Hildegard Temporini. ANRW 2.2 (Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 
1975), pp. 208-327, esp. 297-300 and EncJud, s.v. "Josephus Flavius,” 10:253, 
who argued that this prophecy should be placed at a later date between Galba's 
death (15 January 69 С.Е.) and the acclamation of Vespasian as emperor in Alex- 
andria (1 July 69 C.E.). Suetonius, Vesp. 8.6, appears to place the event at Carmel, 
but precision on this matter should not be pressed in his account. For a thorough 
review of Schalit see H.R. Moehring, ‘Joseph ben Matthia and Flavius Josephus: 
the Jewish Prophet and Roman Historian,” т ANRW 11.2:917-944. 

32 BJ 3.408; V 414; СА 1.48. 

33 BJ 4.592-604 and 616-621 respectively. 

34 Ву 4.622-629; CA 1.48. 

35 BJ 5.114, Titus appealed for terms through him; 5.261, he is near enough to 
the wall that his companion, Nikanor, is struck with an arrow; 5.325-330, he sees 
through a Jewish ruse at the wall; 5.361, Titus commissions him to speak to the 
Jews; 5.362-419, his first speech; 5.541-547, he is struck by a stone and thought 
dead, but recovers; 6.94, 96-111, second speech; 6.118-120, appeals with other 
refugees; 6.124-129, serves as Titus’ translator; 6.365, continues his appeals. 

36 V 417-421. 

37 V422. 

38 V 422-423. 

39 Ву 7.437-453 (especially 447-450); V 424-425. 

® On Josephos and Titus see Zvi Yavetz, ‘‘Reflections on Titus and 
Josephus,” GRBS 16 (1975): 411-432. 
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During the reign of Vespasian Josephos began his literary career. 
His first effort was an account of the war written in Aramaic and ad- 
dressed to the Parthians, Babylonians, the remote tribes of Arabia, 
his fellow Jews on the other side of the Euphrates, and the Adia- 
benes.*! Between 75 and 79,2 he published a Greek version cover- 
ing the same basic material which we know as Bellum Judaicum.*? 

Circumstances under Domitian are not as certain, although 
Josephos' picture remains the same. He claims that Domitian not 
only punished his never-ending accusers, but gave him tax exempt 
status on his property in Judea. Beyond this, Domitian contin- 
ually showed kindness.** Josephos published his Antiquitates Judai- 
cae in the thirteenth year of Domitian when he was 56 years of 
age (= between 14 September 93 and 13 September 94 C.E.). 
Within a presumably short period of time, he composed an appen- 
dix to it, i.e., the Vita.Ó9 Some time after that he issued the last 


*! BJ 1.1, 3. 

9? The last mentioned event is the construction of the Temple of Pax (BJ 7.158) 
which was completed in 75 C.E. (Cassius Dio 65.15). The terminus ad quem is the 
death of Vespasian, since Josephos presented a copy of the work to him (V 359 and 
361; CA 1.50). 

43 The Greek is apparently not simply a translation from a Semitic original, but 
a fresh work based on the Aramaic. So Gohei Hata, ''Is the Greek Version of 
Josephus’ Jewish War a Translation or a Rewriting of the First Version?" JQR 66 
(1975-76): 89-108. Some have suggested that the work underwent several stages. 
In particular, the seventh book may represent a later addition to 1-6: Thackeray, 
Josephus: The Man and the Historian, p. 35, 105; Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome, 
рр. 84-90; Attridge, '' Josephus and His Works,” pp. 192-193; and Seth Schwartz, 
‘The Composition and Publication of Josephus's Bellum Judaicum Book 7," НТК 
79 (1986): 373-386, who in contrast to the others does not view book seven as a uni- 
ty, but a work of three stages: the Ur-book in 79-81 C.E., a Domitianic edition іп 
82-83, and a final rendition under Trajan. 

** V 429-430. 

45 AJ 20.267. 

46 Josephos makes this unmistakably clear. He ends A/ with the note (20.266): 
{сос 6' ойк бу ёліфдоуоу tyévoito оббі окалоу тоїс NOAACIs фаућоетал kai nepi yEvous 
тобџоб Kai лєрї tov ката тоу (Коу npáčewv Врауба бчЕЕЕЛВЕТУ Ewes Exo (бутас Я тоос 
tréyEovtac fj тойс naptupricovrac. His proposal is then to treat his pedigree and life 
events. He opens V with "Еної бё yévoc ёстіу обк Gonpov. (Note the repetition of 
yévoc, the beginning with $, and the lack of a preface in general which we find in 
the other three works of Josephos.) He then recounts his life— primarily his activi- 
ties in Galilee prior to the arrival of Vespasian—and concludes with coi 6' 
длобєбакос, xpátiote бубрбм "Елафробите, tiv лавау тйс dpyaioroylas dvaypagtv 
èni tod ларбутос ѓутабба каталабо том Хбуоу (430). The external evidence also 
supports this conclusion. Eusebios quotes a passage from Vita (361-364) which he 
says Josephos appended to the end of the Antiquitates (HE 3.10.8-11). In fact, all of 
the manuscripts which Niese consulted except one have the Vita attached to the 
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work which has come down to us from him, the Contra Apionem. 

Josephos hinted that he was planning other works in the future 
throughout the Antiquitates. Whether these passages refer to the Vita 
and Contra Apionem or to works which he simply never completed is 
difficult to determine.*’ For our purposes it is sufficient to note that 
the Antiquitates was written in Rome in association with the highest 
literary circles of the empire. Eusebios tells us that Josephos was the 
émdoEdtatog Jew of his day among both his compatriots—infamous 
would be more correct in this case—and Romans. The latter ho- 
nored him with a statue and deposited his works in the library of 
Rome.*? 


His Self- Understanding 


For centuries the name Josephos has carried the same connotation 
in Jewish quarters that Benedict Arnold has in American circles. 
How did such an individual understand himself? More specifically, 
how could Josephos write an apologetic work on behalf of the Jewish 
people while living on a Roman pension which had been awarded 
to him for his service against the revolt? 

Fortunately Josephos was not reticent about talking about him- 
self. The key to his self-understanding is his description of his sur- 
render at Jotapata. At the fall of Jotapata, Josephos hid in a cave 
along with forty other notables from the city.‘ Following the dis- 


Antiquitates. See Flavii Iosephi Opera, 1:У-УТ. The Vita may have been issued іп a 
second edition of А] (contrast 20.266 with 267 and compare 259 with 267), 
although this is debatable. On the second edition theory see Laquer, Der jüdische 
Historiker Flavius Josephus, pp. 1-6, who formulated it and David A. Barish, “Тһе 
Autobiography of Josephus and the Hypothesis of a Second Edition of his Antiquities,” 
HTR 71 (1978): 61-75, for a summary of the arguments against it. 

Я Hans Petersen, “Кеа! and Alleged Projects of Josephus,” American Journal of 
Philology 79 (1958): 274, argued that we have every work of Josephos. More recent 
controversy has focused on the work on customs hinted at in 20.268. Petersen con- 
tended that it is included in CA, pp. 263-265. David Altshuler, ‘‘The Treatise 
ПЕРІ EOQN KAI AITIQN ‘On Customs and Causes’ by Flavius Josephus," JQR 
69 (1978): 226-232, maintained that it is incorporated in a revised edition of 
Josephos in which 3.224-286 and 4.67-75 were included. Those who think that it 
was simply never completed include: Geza Vermes, "А Summary of the Law by 
Flavius Josephus,'' Nov T 24 (1982): 290 апа Schürer, The History of the Jewish People 
in the Age of Jesus Christ, 1:56. The latter has a good summary of all of the possible 
works on pp. 55-57. 

8 HE 3.9.2. 

49 BJ 3.340-408, records Josephos’ capture. He says that he found the pit which 
provided access to the cave Samovi twi ouvepyig ypnodpevog (341). Given 
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covery of the cave, he began to recall his dreams ӧ фу ô Eòs tác 
TE цеХЛобвсас ађтф соцфорӣс лроєсйиауєу “lovdaiwv Kai тй лєрї 
тобс 'Popaíov Васідеїс ёсбреуа .50 With these in mind he began to 
reflect on the meaning of the prophecies of the iep@v ВіВлоу. He 
then offered a silent prayer. He began by observing the present cir- 
cumstances of his nation: ¿neh то 'lovóaícv фблоу кхавал бокеї 
cot TH ктісауті, uevcépn 68 прос "Popuaíouc й тоу лава; and then 
passed on to his own: xai тђу épiv фоуйу ёл=А о та uéAXovta 
elneiv. In recognition of God's election of the Romans and his own 
prophetic role he announced his decision: 5{8ap1 pév "Рено тас 
хетрас Екфу Kai СФ, adding, џартороџа ёё ÓG ob лроббтпс, GAAG 
cóc йлєци бійкомос.?! His companions would not, however, let 
him surrender which was tantamount to treason. They suggested 
that he commit suicide. After a long theoretical discourse against 
suicide, Josephos found himself surrounded by enraged compatri- 
ots. Never at a loss, he proposed that they draw lots and slay one 
another in turn. When this was accepted, Josephos found himself 
and one other left.? He persuaded his fellow—one presumes 
easily—to forego their pact and surrender to the Romans alive. 
Why did Josephos record what appears to be a self-condemna- 
tion? The narrative must be apologetic in some way. Is it enough to 
see this as a self-defense against accusations of treachery on his part? 
I find the account too damning for that: silence would have been the 
better part of valour.?? The explanation lies in the contrast between 
the two terms at the end of his prayer. Josephos did not see himself 
as a tpoóótnc, but as adc бійкомос. What he meant by this is speci- 
fied in his earlier statement: тђу бийу фоуйм ёлЕА Ёо та uéAXovta 
elneiv. Josephos thus understood the critical step of his life not to be 


Josephos' capacity for survival I think this was a cave that he and the other city lead- 
ers had preselected. He does tell us that the cave had provisions for some time 
(342)! 

50 BJ 3.351. 

5! BJ 3.354. 

52 He inserts cite бло túxnç хрћ буку, Elte бло Өєоб npovoiac. BJ 3. 391. I can 
not take this seriously. The Slavonic reads instead: ‘‘he counted the numbers with 
cunning and thereby misled them all.” Cited by Thackeray, Josephus: The Man and 
the Historian, р. 14. Cf. Hólscher, RE, s.v. “Josephus,” 9:1938, ‘‘durch einen 
Betrug." 

53 Rajak, Josephus, pp. 171-172, argued this. For the reaction in Jerusalem see 
3.432-442. 
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an act of treason, but obedience to God’s call to the prophetic 
office.>* 

Josephos immediately donned the prophetic mantle by announc- 
ing his prophetic status (ёүф 8’ бууећос kw cot ue óvov) and 
Vespasian’s future rise to the imperial throne.” Although Vespasi- 
an was skeptical—he has by no means been the last—he questioned 
some of the other prisoners and found a number of Josephos’ fore- 
casts about Jotapata to be true. Our initial reaction to this account 
is that of Vespasian: Josephos wanted to save his neck and mirabile 
dictu happened to be lucky. 

Josephos, however, continues to present himself in a prophetic 
role. When he appeared before the walls of Jerusalem, he compared 
his situation to that of Jeremiah.°© He like the priest/prophet of the 
earlier fall of Jerusalem urged surrender. The difference was that 
Zedekiah was more lenient to Jeremiah than they were to һіт.5? 
He is therefore not a traitor, but the true patriot who stood before 
the walls of Jerusalem as Jeremiah redivivus.*® 


5% That this episode was understood by Josephos to be a call to the prophetic 
office has been emphasized by Martin Braun, '"The Prophet Who Became а 
Historian,’’ The Listener 56 (1956): 56; F.F. Bruce, ‘‘Josephus and Daniel," Annual 
of the Swedish Theological Institute 4 (1965): 159; Marianus de Jonge, '' Josephus und 
die Zukunftserwartungen seines Volkes,’’ in Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu 
Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, ed. by Otto Betz, Klaus 
Haacker, and Martin Hengel (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1974), рр. 
205-206; Helgo Lindner, Die Geschichtsauffassung des Flavius Josephus im Bellum Judai- 
cum: Gleichzeitig ein Betrag zur Quellenfrage. AGJU 12 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1972), р. 56; 
David M. Rhoades, Israel in Revolution: 6-74 C.E.: A Political History Based on the 
Writings of Josephus (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1976), pp. 8-11; H.R. Moehring, 
‘‘Joseph ben Matthia and Flavius Josephus,” pp. 864-944; Attridge, ‘‘Josephus 
and His Works," р. 192; and Bilde, Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome, p. 
52, and the bibliography cited there. 

55 BJ 3.399-408, especially 399-402. В] 6.312-313, appears to give the Vespasi- 
an oracle a Messianic interpretation. 

56 BJ 5.391-393. 

57 Josephos claims that the rebels detested him, but that the people were willing 
to listen, especially the upper class. Cf. BJ 5.420, 547; 6.112-114. The revolution- 
aries imprisoned Josephos’ parents in their zeal to prevent any betrayal. See В] 
5.533 (father) and 544 (mother). 

55 He does not explicitly identify himself with Jeremiah the prophet in this text, 
but with their common circumstances. His claim to the prophetic office and his ex- 
tended interest in Jeremiah in АЈ suggests, however, that he saw himself as a second 
Jeremiah. So also Braun, “ Тће Prophet Who Became а Historian,” p. 56; De 
Jonge, ‘‘Josephus und die Zukunftserwartungen seines Volkes," рр. 206-207; 
Reinhold Mayer and Christa Moller, ‘‘Josephus—Politiker und Prophet," in 
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We now must ask how seriously we should take these texts. The 
historicity of the Vespasian oracle suggests that at the time of 
Josephos’ surrender at Jotapata, he saw himself as a prophet. The 
account of his decision to surrender doubtless contains a great deal 
of anachronistic rationalizing from a historical standpoint—how 
could it be otherwise? More importantly, it states Josephos’ self- 
understanding at the time when he lived in Rome: he was God’s 
servant. 

This has important repercussions for our understanding of AJ. In 
an important argument in CA, Josephos makes an explicit connec- 
tion between prophecy and the writing of history. For Josephos, the 
authors of scripture were Moses and the prophets.?? He thus like 
the Rabbis considered the books after the Torah to be prophetic. 
The difficulty with Jewish records for the period of time after the ca- 
nonical books of prophetic history is that the succession of prophets 
has not remained intact.9? This connection leads us to ask whether 
Josephos saw himself within the line of OT prophets-historians. 
Although he never openly calls himself a хрофўттс, the texts we 
have examined indicate that he understood himself to be опе. It is 
his prophetic status that allows him to write a definitive history of 
the Jewish реорје.6! His work thus has direct ties to the OT tradi- 
tion of historiography in the sense that it is prophetic history, i.e., 
history written by a prophet. 


Relation іо Rome 


A second major issue which has important implications for our un- 
derstanding of A/ is the issue of Josephos’ relation to the Flavian dy- 
nasty. Did Josephos' relationship change from good rapport with 


Josephus-Studien, p. 284; Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome, р. 232; David Daube, 
*"Typology in Josephus,” //5 31 (1980): 20, 26-27, 33; and Виде, Flavius Josephus 
between Jerusalem and Rome, pp. 55-56, 191. Lindner, Die Geschichtsauffassung des 
Flavius Josephus im Bellum Judaicum, р. 73 n. 2, warns against using this parallel to 
form our judgment of Josephos since Jeremiah had no Jotapata. 

59 CA 1.37, states that only prophets write scripture. It goes without saying that 
the legislator wrote scripture (CA 1.40). 

60 СА 1.41. 

61 So also Joseph Blenkinsopp, ‘‘Prophecy апа Priesthood т Josephus,” JJS 25 
(1974): 241; Daube, ‘‘Typology in Josephus,” р. 35; О.Е. Aune, “The Use of 
ПРОФНТНЕ іп Josephus," JBL 101 (1982) 421; and Louis H. Feldman, 
“Prophets and Prophecy in Josephus," in Society of Biblical Literature 1988 Seminar 
Papers, ed. David J. Lull (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), pp. 424-441, esp. 
431-433. Feldman provides an overview of the concept of prophecy in Josephos. 
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Vespasian and Titus to a strained relation under Domitian and is 
that alteration evident in his works? 

We must begin by asking whether Vespasian and Titus had any 
official connections with the writing of B/. There are two related is- 
sues. First, were the different versions—the Aramaic version in 
particular—officially commissioned works or unofficial tomes writ- 
ten with the approval of the emperor?® According to Suetonius, 
Vespasian did support and reward persons of letters.9? Since 
Josephos was on Vespasian's payroll and living in Vespasian's form- 
er residence, it is tempting to think of him as a supported writer: 
Was the stipend only for his role in the war or was more expected? 
A connection with Titus is explicitly made in Vita 363, where 
Josephos tells us that Titus ёк ибуюу адтфу £povuAn0n tiv yv@oaw toic 
ауврфтос ларабобуш тфу пра Ево, фот yapá&ac тій éavtod yepi 
tà pipAia 8npoct9odi лросётаёєу. Finally, we should remember 
that Josephos began writing while in the Roman camp.5* While 
these factors fall short of proof of a commission they do point out the 
close tie between Josephos and the emperors. Second, how much 
difference would it make if B/ were only sanctioned rather than com- 
missioned by the emperor? There is a distinction; nonetheless, the 
connection with the Flavians must be given its due.9 

The evidence for a change from his early period in Rome to the 
later is twofold. First, Josephos dedicated his last three works—all 
issued in the nineties—to the same individual, Epaphroditos.© 


62 Official works: Laquer, Der jüdische Historiker Flavius Josephus, р. 126 and 
Thackeray, Josephus: The Man and the Historian, р. 27. Unofficial: Rajak, Josephus, 
рр. 174-184. She treats the issue of patronage specifically on pp. 185-222. 

63 Vesp. 8.18: Primus e fisco Latinis Graecisque rhetoribus annua centena con- 
stituit; praestantis poetas, nec non et artifices . . . insigni congiario magnaque mer- 
cede donavit. 

84 CA 1.49. 

95 Rajak, Josephus, pp. 185-222, downplays this connection in order to maintain 
Josephos’ nationalism. She, however, overplays the distinction between writing 
under contract and writing under pecuniary obligation (pp. 196-197). She dismiss- 
es the statement of Suetonius by pointing out that historians are not mentioned—a 
correct observation, but an argument from silence (p. 197). 

06 AJ 1.8; V 430; CA 1.1; 2.1, 296. The Epaphroditos in question may be one 
of two persons. He could be either Nero's freedman and secretary who later served 
Domitian but was executed by him for helping Nero to commit suicide (Suetonius, 
Dom. 8.4; Cassius Dio 67.14.4-5) or Marcus Mettius Epaphroditus. The latter was 
first the slave and then the teacher of the Alexandrian scholar Archias. He was freed 
by the governor of Egypt, M. Mettius, and came to Rome where he amassed a 
library of 30,000 works. He died in the reign of Trajan at the age of 75. (See Suda, 
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Why the shift in dedication away from the emperor? Is the dedica- 
tion to Epaphroditos an indication that Josephos has fallen from im- 
perial favor? The last three works of Josephos are unquestionably 
much more openly apologetic on behalf of the Jews than was Bellum 
Judaicum. Richard Laquer attempted to write a biography of 
Josephos based upon the shifts detectable within his writings. He 
thought that a definite break between Josephos and Domitian had 
transpired and that in his later life Josephos wanted to reinstate him- 
self with his fellow Jews—a thesis which has by no means gone un- 
challenged.9? The question has a direct bearing on the function of 
the Antiquitates. Since it requires an analysis of the texts themselves 
we must register a sub judice at this point of our discussion and return 
to the debate in our conclusions. 


THE ANTIQUITATES JUDAICAE 
Historiographical Tradition 


In order to understand А] we need to examine Josephos’ own 
historiographical conceptions.$9 We must begin with a comment 
which Josephos made at the end of his literary career. In CA 1.53-56, 
the apologist defends the veracity of his historical works by asserting 
that there are only two acceptable methods of acquiring accurate 


s.v. ‘‘Epaphroditus’’) The importance of deciding which of the two it is lies in the 
dating of Josephos’ works. If it is the former, then 4J, V, and СА all had to be com- 
pleted by 95 when Domitian removed his secretary. This seems to put a severe 
strain on time. V gives the impression of being written quickly, but CA is a very 
careful and deliberate work. I therefore prefer to think of the latter. Nero's freed- 
man: Niese, Flavtt Josephi Opera, 5:1ЇЇ and ERE, s.v. ' Josephus," 7:570-571. The 
bibliophile: Laquer, Der jüdische Historiker Flavius Josephus, pp. 23-36; Thackeray, 
Josephus: The Man and the Historian, p. 53 and Josephus, 4:x-xi; Richards, “Тһе Com- 
position of Josephus’ Antiquities,” р. 37; Кајак, Josephus, рр. 223-224; Attridge, 
**Josephus and His Works,’’ р. 187. Not possible to determine: Cohen, Josephus т 
Galilee and Rome, p. 174 п. 230 and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age 
of Jesus Christ, 1:48 п. 9, 

67 Der jüdische Historiker Flavius Josephus, p. 260. The controversy is over whether 
Josephos underwent a personal shift later in his life or whether there is continuity 
throughout. The major representatives in the current debate are Cohen, Josephos 
in Galilee and Rome, pp. 232-242, who sees a shift vs. Rajak, Josephus, pp. 223-229 
and Bilde, Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome, pp. 173-206, who contend for 
continuity. 

68 The most important historiographical statements in the Josephan corpus are: 
В] 1.1-30; 7.454-455; А] 1.1-26; 14.1-3; 16.183-187; 20.154-157, 259-266; СА 
1.6-56. Cf. also his. polemical remarks іп А] 1.121; 8.253, 260-262; 12.358-359. 
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knowledge in historical writing: й ларпкодообткота toic yeyovóot 
fj лара тб siðótæv поудаубцеуоу (53). The Antiquitates is ап exam- 
ple of the first since it is a translation (54), and Bellum Judaicum a 
representative of the second since he was an eye-witness (55). This 
implies that the two works belong to two different historiographical 
traditions: a conclusion which the programmatic statements of each 
work bear out.9? 

Bellum Judatcum opens with the claim that the war of the Jews 
against the Romans пдлеџом cuotávta péyiotov об џбуоу tv каб’ 
fiuc, схебоу бЕ Kai Ov акођ ларе фаџеу Й xóAeov прос nóA&z fi 
&0уфу EOvect cuppayévtov which immediately brings to mind the 
opening of Thukydides."? He criticizes all previous accounts as be- 
ing rhetorical works with no accuracy—whether they were written 
by armchair generals or actual participants (2). He then presents his 
credentials as a participant in the war (3). He returns to his own 
qualifications and mission in a polemic against Greek historians who 
write about events of the distant past rather than of the present as 
he is doing (13-16). He thinks: tó ye piv руй) та [un] 
проїсторпбеута S:Sd6vai kai tà тфу ібішу xpóvov toic ped’ баютбу 
ovvictavetv énaívou Kai paptupiag Gov (15). The Greeks, he 
claims, are long-winded in judicial settings and short on truthfulness 
in history (16). It is hard not to hear echoes of Polybios in such state- 
ments.’! If any doubts linger about where Josephos places himself, 
they are removed by the final sentence of the work: kai лёс pév 
fipurveotat, toig ávayvoconévorc крму &xoAeAg(QO0Q, nepi тїс 


99 Recognized by Attridge, The Interpretation of Biblical History in the "Antiquitates 
Judaicae’ of Flavius Josephus, pp. 44-53. It is a great weakness of Varneda, The Histori- 
cal Method of Flavius Josephus, that he does not recognize this point. 

70 Cf. also 4. Thukydides 1.1: Өоокоёіётс '"Авпушос &uvéypaye tov пбХеџом ... 
&Xnícac péyav te &05000 Kai аЕгохоудтахоу тфу npoyeyevnpévwv. The claim to 
write on the greatest war does not in itself establish knowledge of Thukydides since 
selecting a great topic was a commonplace. (See below under the discussion on Di- 
onysios of Halikarnassos.) It should, however, be weighed with the other 
similarities. 

71 Cf. the famous statement of Polybios in 9.2.1-7, where he pits his own 
utilitarian history of the present course of events over against authors who write 
nepi tac yeveadoyiag Kai р0доос кої nepi tag блокіас, Ett 5Ё ovyyevetas Kai кт(0=5 
(1). Both Josephos and Polybios consider efforts to write antiquities a matter of re- 
hashing history. В] 1.15 and Polybios 9.2.2. It is also worth recalling Thukydides 
1.21, which—as we have already observed—pits the unreliable ancient stories of 
the logographers over against Thukydides’ record of the contemporary war. 
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алтӨєіас 52 оок бу окуйваци дарроу Aéyetv, Sti ибупс таотцс Napa 
касау тђу ауаурафйу ёстоҳасбццу (7.455). The nicely balanced 
contrast (èv . . . 66) between rhetoric and truthfulness is unmistaka- 
ble. While I would not credit Josephos with the objectivity (meas- 
ured relatively of course) of Thukydides or Polybios, he has pitched 
his tent in their camp.?? 

When we turn to the Antiquitates, we find a different set of presup- 
positions. Josephos now undertakes àpxawAoyciv рёу 65 та 
*Iovdaimv—a task he considered out of place (бкалроу) and super- 
fluous (Aws леритбу) in В) since it had already been accom- 
plished and he presumably did not want to violate his own castiga- 
tion of rewritten history.?? Мог is Josephos oblivicus to the fact that 
he is shifting traditions. He opens his prologue by reflecting on the 
different motives for historical writing: the display of their verbal 
skills and the glory which comes from its recognition, flattery, over- 
whelming experiences of life which compel an account, and the cor- 
rection of general ignorance for common profit (1-3). He wrote Bel- 
lum as a result of the third of these (4). 

He now has in mind a different work stemming from the fourth 
motive (5-9). табтпу бё thy бмєстбвам éyKkexsipiopar лрауратеіау 
уошСеу йласі фамєїсбаї toig “EAAnow йбіам влообйс (5). Не 
claims that he had already considered this task when writing Bellum, 
but since the extent was so expansive put it off and made a separate 
volume of his account of the war (6-7a). This recalls his &xaipov in 
BJ 1.17, but hardly does justice to GAAws леритбу and his criticism 
of the writers of antiquity. He conveniently omits all mention of that 
in order to maintain harmony within his corpus. He justifies his 
present effort by the instigation of his patron, Epaphroditos (7b-9). 
Josephos says he yielded to his goadings because he knew 
Epaphroditos was an ardent supporter of any who could produce 
хрђошоу fj калбу ті and was ashamed to think that he would prefer 
idleness rather than тф лєрї tà KGAA OTA xaípew nóvo (9а). 

His concern was whether his ancestors had been willing to com- 
municate their traditions and whether Greeks were willing to listen 


72 [tis interesting to note that all three were soldier-statesmen who later turned 
to historical writing. Shutt, Studies in Josephus, рр. 102-106, has a brief discussion 
of the possible stylistic connections between Polybios and Josephos. 

73 BJ 117-18. 
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to them (9b). This was resolved by the LXX which formed a basis 
for his own more complete translation (10-13). 

There is a lesson for those who will read the history: God blesses 
those who keep his laws, whereas those who wander from them find 
their possibilities impossible (14).7* The readers should then con- 
centrate on God and by their own reflection determine whether the 
Jewish lawgiver provides an accurate portrayal of the nature and 
power of God by keeping his account of God free from all the un- 
seemly mythology in the works of others (1&onc кадароу tov пері 
абтої фола ас Adyov тїс map’ &AXotc асхиноуос цоводоуїас, 15). 
Не has done this in spite of the fact that he lived over two thousand 
years ago (16)! The reader can be assured that she/he will have this 
opportunity since this work is an accurate translation of the scrip- 
tures (17). 

Since so much hinges on Moses, a few more comments on him are 
in order (18-26). Moses advocated a theory of natural law. Humans 
must begin by reflecting on God, the perfection of virtue, and then 
follow the model they have seen (18-20). In contrast to other legisla- 
tors, Moses begins with God rather than myths (u0000) since he 
wants us to participate in this perfect virtue (21-23). It is, then, from 
the standpoint of reason that the readers should examine his 
work.?? If concepts require further elaboration, the reader will find 
it in a future work by the author. (24-25) For now, we must proceed 
with the narrative (26). 

Josephos' presuppositions again surface in his preface to Book 14. 
He says that a history about the hoary past must have тд тйс йлауує- 
Мас каХХос so that the readers petà xápitóc пуос Kai йбоуйс тђу 
билеріау ларалаџрВбуоу. More than anything else, however, the 


74 &ropa pv yivetat tà лбрша which is an allusion to Aeschylos, PV 904: ropa 
лоршос. Thackeray, Josephus, 4:8-9 n. a, pointed out the play off of Aeschylos. 

75 It is hard not to think of Philo's De opificio mundi, especially 1-3, when read- 
ing this section of the preface. Both contrast Moses and other legislators and credit 
him with a theory of natural law by beginning with creation. Josephos mentions 
Philo in AJ 18.259-260, in connection with the Alexandrian delegation before 
Caligula. He tells us four things about Philo: he was the head of the delegation, 
highly honored, the brother of Alexander the alabarch, and фу kai фідософіас ойк 
йлерос (259). All that can be said about the preface to АЈ is that Josephos and 
Philo share a common perspective. On the larger issue of whether or not Josephos 
had read Philo see Feldman, Josephus and Modern Scholarship, рр. 410-418, for the 


literature. 
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main objective must be акрфе(ас.76 The same dual emphasis on 
style and reliability steps forward in the conclusion where Josephos 
humbly tells us that he is uniquely qualified for the writing of this 
work since he has combined the best of Judaism and Hellenism: he 
is the leading Jewish scholar of his day and is fully conversant with 
the Greek language—except Юг pronunciation—and literature. 
Jews do not consider yAaqupótnu AgEE@v tov Adyov Exikopyevovtac 
wise, but those who know tà убиша capac and can interpret the 
sacred scriptures. The former is clearly characteristic of the Greeks 
in Jewish thinking. It is his accurate knowledge of the Jewish materi- 
al and his grace of expression which makes his work what it is. 

These comments would lead us to believe that Josephos has given 
equivalent weight to both his own Oriental tradition and the Greek. 
But does he? On five different occasions in AJ Josephos engages 
other historians polemically. In 1.121, he charges Greek historians 
with having altered the names of the nations in an effort to prove 
that these nations were their descendants. He corrects Herodotos in 
8.253, 260-262, and Polybios in 12.358-359. He charges Nikolaos 
of Damascus with obsequiousness in 16.183-187, while protesting 
his own objectivity. He has a similar polemic in 20.154-157, where 
he again pits his aim of truth alone over against other writers on 
Nero who have been carried away by either favor or hatred. Is it ac- 
cidental that all of these authors are Occidental? 

The answer to this is given in Contra Apionem 1.6-56. In this long 
prefatory digression Josephos argues that лбтрюс £otw й nepi тфу 
палау дуаурафй toi; Варварос ралАоу й toig "Enor. He 
pleads his case by first attacking the Greeks (6-27). There are two 
major problems with Greek historiography as Josephos sees it: one, 
it is a recent development (6-14); two, it is untrustworthy since there 
is so much contradictory testimony. He elaborates on the latter by 
pointing out that the Greek proclivity to argumentation among 
themselves is well known (15-18). The reasons why they can not 
agree are: they do not have any official records (19-23) and they are 
more concerned with style than truth (24-25).78 In nuce, dds бё td 
návtov évavtiótatov історіа праттоутес Sratedodat (26a). Over 


76 AJ 14.2-3. 

77 СА 1.58. For the entire argument see 1.6-56. 

78 СА 1.24: ol yap ёлі tò урафелу орипоаутёс ob лері thy бАлвешу gonovdacav 
... Adywv бё боуащу влєбеїкуруто. 
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against the Occidental tradition, the Oriental nations, and the Jews 
above all others (28-46), keep accurate records (28-29). The Jews 
have their priests as guardians of the records (30-36) which are clear- 
ly defined in twenty-two books (37-41). Jewish esteem for these 
scriptures is so high that they are willing to die for them (42-43), a 
ludicrous proposition for Greeks (44-46)!79 

Josephos’ programmatic statements make it clear that he con- 
siders B/ and АЈ to belong to two different historiographical tradi- 
tions. The two share a common concern, however: the pursuit of 
truth in contrast to the rhetorical menu of standard Greek historiog- 
raphy. In terms of AJ, his magnum opus stands in a Near Eastern tra- 
dition of historiography which emphasizes native traditions. In a 
broad way, Josephos has defined apologetic historiography for us. 
The question now becomes how he perceived it and what his proce- 
dures can tell us about the genre. 


- Content 


Josephus entitled his magnum opus ‘lovdaixh 'ApxaioAoyía. There 
can be no doubt about this since he refers to it as his apyatoAoyia 
throughout the corpus.9? What he meant by the term can be seen 
from the two texts where he does not use it in a titular sense. In А] 
1.5, he explains why the Greek world will find his лраупатеіа to be 
of interest: pédet yap nepiégew бласау tijv nap’ йиїм ápyatoAoy(av 
«ai [тђу] бата ћу tod ломтебратоб. In this text the term denotes 
Jewish history with an accent on ancient history. The same meaning 
is even more evident in СА 1.3-4. The apologist promises to буда бал 
58 лаутас бсо т@АлтӨёс cidévar PovAovtar лєрї тїс ünugcépag 
архалбтптос (3). In order to do this, he will produce the most credi- 
ble witnesses in the Greek world лєрї n&ongc àápyaioAoyíac (4). The 
juxtaposition of ápxaiótnc and ópyatoAoyía makes it clear that the 
word refers to antiquity as the Latin translation of the title admira- 
bly expresses. 

Of more importance is to note the instances where Josephos refers 
to the works of other authors under the same heading. In 4J 1.93-95, 


79 On Josephos' relationship to the Greeks see Christoph Schaublin, ‘‘Josephus 
und die Griechen," Hermes 110 (1982): 316-341, especially 320-323 for his histori- 
ographical views. 

89 4] 20.259, 267; V 430; CA 1.1, 2 (where the word may simply mean antiqui- 
ty but clearly refers to what Josephos has written about it), 54, 127; 2.136, 287. 
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he buttresses the biblical account of the deluge by claiming that 
ламтес ol тас ВарВарикас історіас будуєурафдбтєс have mentioned 
it. He begins his list with Berossos who wrote about it nov (93). Не 
next mentions Hieronymos the Egyptian 6 tijv &pxarodoyiav tiv 
Qowikiki)v ovyypaywdpevoc.®! He concludes this list with Mnaseas 
and Nikolaos of Damascus (94).8? The other occasion follows 
almost immediately. After defending the longevity of the ante- 
diluvians with his own rationales, Josephos says: парторобо бё роу 
tQ Хбуф паутес ої nap’ "ЕХАлої xai BapBápotc соуурафацемої тас 
архолоХоу(ас (107). He then enumerates them: Mavé8ov 6 tiv 
Alyuntiov потобиЕуос &vaypagiv, Впросос ó та Хадбаїка 
соуауауфу. He goes on to include Mochos,9? Hestiaios,9* and the 
Egyptian Hieronymos, oí tà Фотмікікй ovyypaydpevor (107). He 
then gives a second list of those who agree with the unusually long 
lives of the ante-diluvians8?: Hesiod, Hekataios, Hellanikos, Akou- 
silaos,96 and finally ends by throwing in Ephoros?? and Nikolaos 
(108). Josephos does not make a distinction between Orientals and 
Greeks in the writing of àápyaioXoyíoi in these texts. It is significant, 
however, to note that pride of place is clearly given to Manethon, 
Berossos, and the Phoenician authors. He thus aligns himself with 
the tradition of writing the ancient history of a given nation. 
Josephos describes the scope of the Antiquitates in his conclusion: 
and npótng yevécews аудрфлор . . . рёухрі Етоџс SwSEeKatov тїїс 
Népovoc йуєноміас, 88 In his prefaces to both AJ and СА he com- 
putes this span to be five thousand уеагѕ.8 In his summary he gives 
us an idea of how he perceived the contents of AJ. In the first place 
it embraced тбу йціу соиВЕВткотюу toic "орбаїоіс Kata te тйу 
АтТуолтоу ка Lupiav kai IIaAatotívnv (20.259). This indicates the 
material covering their origin and settlement through the early cen- 


81 ЕСУН 787. 

9? FGrH 90. On Nikolaos see Ben Zion Wacholder, Nicolaus of Damascus. 
University of California Publications in History 75 (Berkeley/Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1962). 

? FGrH 784. 

54 ЕСН 786. 

85 He introduces it with ovp@wvodet toic bx’ ёной Azyopévoic. 

86 FGrH 2. Cf. also CA 1.13. 

8  FGrH 70, who wrote a universal history in thirty books which extended from 
the return of the Heracleidae to 341 B.C.E. 

88 4] 20.259. 

99 47 1.13; CA 1.1. 
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turies of the monarchy. He then adds: 600 те nendvOapev бло 
'Accvupíov te kai Ваболоміом, tiva те Перавал xai Макебоуес белуд 
diatedeikaoww ћидс, Kai pet’ Exeivove "Рецало! (20.260). The con- 
trast between the participle, ouufeBnkótov, and the verb, 
nenovOapev, is striking. Why focus on suffering for the latter part 
of his history? I think that it is more than an appeal to the reader 
for sympathy. The early part of Israel's history is the story of an in- 
dependent nation; the latter portion relates Israel as a subject na- 
tion. Her greatest glory lay in the remote past even as that of other 
Oriental peoples. The second item which Josephos chooses to em- 
phasize is tiv тфу ápxyiepéov ауаурафђу тфу бу бес Etect 
YEVOLEVWV and тйу лєрї тойс расте бабохийу te kai будућу . . . 
(261). The inclusion of the high priests suggests that this is more 
than a mere rehearsal.” In CA Josephos argues that the Jews have 
carefully preserved their records—in contrast to the Greeks. One of 
the proofs which he offers for this is that the priests have scrupulous- 
ly kept them. This is confirmed by the fact that there are genealogi- 
cal records for the high priests for two thousand years: from Aaron 
to the war.?! The inclusion of the high priests is therefore a guaran- 
tee of the veracity of the record as well as a claim to antiquity. What 
is interesting about this summary is that it indicates Josephos used 
the same scope, creation to his own time period, as did Berossos, 
Manethon, and the Hellenistic Jewish historians. 

The historian tells us that he accomplished this tour de force in 
twenty books and sixty thousand lines.?? This implies that Josephos 
himself is responsible for the book divisions: a fact which is substan- 


30 AJ 20.224-251, does give a summary of the high priests from Aaron to 
Phanasos whom the revolutionary party appointed during the war. According to 
Josephos there were eighty-three high priests. He regularly reports the appoint- 
ments of high priests in his narrative as well. 

91 СА 1.30-36, especially 36. For the two thousand year period see also А] 1.16; 
20.227. 

92 AJ 20.267. Louis Feldman, Josephus, 10:141 n. d; ‘Josephus’ Portrait of 
Saul," НОСА 53 (1952): 97 n. 94; and ‘‘Josephus as a Biblical Interpreter: The 
"Aqedah,"" JQR 75 (1985): 252 n. 108, has computed the lines in Niese’s edition to 
be c. 44,250. (In the Loeb edition Feldman calculated Niese's sections to have an 
average of eight lines while in his later articles he estimates six, The number of lines 
is given in the articles and is based upon the figure of six; eight = 59,000.) 
Josephos' lines must have been shorter. Cf. also Thackeray, Josephus: The Man and 
the Historian, р. 73, (following Rendel Harris) who points out that one of the reasons 
for the stichometry was to determine the pay of the scribes. 
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tiated by internal references within А/.93 Five of these references 
constitute prefaces to the book they introduce: the first two being 
summaries of the previous book,?* the middle two being both a 
summary of the preceding book and a preview of the present 
book,’ and the last being only a connecting link.% Interestingly 
three of these appear in sequential books.?? There is not always an 
evident rationale for the relationship between content and book divi- 
sion. Apparently Josephos imposed his book divisions on his narra- 
tive rather than fitting his narrative into the book divisions.% 
Perhaps the individual book divisions were due to the practical con- 
cern of the length of a scroll. 

Did Josephos offer any additional structure to his mammoth 
work? Henry St. J. Thackeray pointed out that the work falls into 
two equal halves: 1-10, culminating with the exile, and 11-20, which 
bring the story on down to the outbreak of the war. This is supported 
by the fact that the biblical text is the primary source for the first half 
and other material for the second.?? Harold Attridge gave more 
precision to this analysis by subdividing the second half into three 
units: 11-13 (a continuation of Jewish history through Alexandra 
Salome), 14-17 (the rise and fall of the Herodian kingdom), and 
18-20 (which does not have a distinct focus).!09 Per Bilde has more 
recently followed the same basic pattern, but has refined it even 
more. He suggests that the key is the temple: the first was destroyed 
in 10 and the second temple's destruction is anticipated in 20. He 
subdivides the first half into two equal parts: 1-5, the founding of 
Israel; 6-10, the evolution and fall of Israel. Following Attridge, he 


95 AJ 4.74; 8.1; 13.1; 14.1-3; 15.1; 20.1. 

9% 478.1; 13.1. 

95 А] 14.1; 15.1. 

96 А] 20.1. 

97 AJ 13.1; 14.1; 15.1. I must confess that I am not certain what to make ої 
this or if anything should be made of it. Hólscher, RE, s.v. ‘‘Josephus,’’ 9:1950, 
attributed this to a new source. The greatest problem with this is that Josephos uses 
I Maccabees in both books twelve and thirteen. 

98 Josephos clearly does not feel compelled to make his books conform to the 
biblical divisions. AJ 1 = Gen. 1:1-35:29; 2 = Gen. 36:1-Ех. 15:21 (2.1-3 = Gen. 
25:29-34); 3 = Ex. 15:22-Num. 14:38; 4 = Num. 14:39-Deut. 34;5 = Josh. 1:1-I 
Sam. 4:22; 6 = I Sam. 5:1-31:13; 7 = П Sam. 1.1-1 Kgs. 2:11; 8 = I Kgs. 
2:12-22:40; 9 = I Kgs. 22:51 (actually II Chron. 19:1)-II Kgs. 17:28; 10 = II Kgs. 
18:12-Dan. 8; 11 = I Esdr. 2:1-Esth. 10:3. Some of these come close to forming 
distinct units as we will see below. 

99 Josephus: The Man and the Historian, р. 58 and Josephus, 4:xi-xii. 

100 “Josephus and his Works,” pp. 211-213. 
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offers the following schema for the second half: 11-13 (the re- 
establishment of Israel), 14-17 (the first phase of the second fall: the 
Herodians), 18-20 (the second phase of the second fall: Roman 
rule).!! 

There is a great deal of merit to these analyses, especially since the 
first half is essentially a paraphrase of the biblical text and the second 
relies on other sources. It is, however, important to note Josephos’ 
own assessment of history. In CA 1.39-41, he describes the canon of 
Jewish scriptures within the framework of history. According to his 
understanding, there are three basic time periods: the five books of 
Moses encompassing a period of almost three thousand years (39), 
from the death of Moses to Artaxerxes I during which the prophets 
chronicled the events of their time in thirteen books—the other four 
books of the canon are mentioned at this point as containing hymns 
to God and advice for life (40), and from Artaxerxes until the time 
of writing. This final period also has its recorded history, but these 
records have not been deemed equal to their predecessors бій тд ит 
yevéc8a1 tiv tv профптфу акрШВЙ бабохиу (41). If we apply this 
schematization of history to Josephos’ own work we obtain the fol- 
lowing result: 1-4, from creation until the death of Moses!9?; 5-11, 
from the death of Moses until Агахегхез!03; 12-20, from Artaxerx- 
es until the beginning of the war. 

We are now in a position to recapitulate the material. Josephos 
opens with his programmatic proem (1.1-26). The first book re- 
counts pre-Abrahamic and patriarchal stories by combining a large 
number of quotations from pagan sources with the biblical text as 
а way of buttressing the credibility of the narrative.!9* The second 


101 Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome, pp. 89-92. 

102 It is significant that 4 ends with the death of Moses and 5 begins with 
Joshua. Josephos appears to be tipping us to his own conception here. 

103 The division in A/ is not as neat here as it was between 4 and 5. Josephos 
finishes retelling Esther at 11.296. The book goes on, however, to relate the Alex- 
ander material. This could be due to a number of factors: Josephos did not utilize 
this threefold division in his own work; he associated Alexander with the fall of Per- 
sia; or he had to add the material in order to fill out his scroll properly. 

10% 47 1.93-95: Berossos, Hieronymos the Egyptian, Mnaseas, and Nikolaos of 
Damascus; 107-108: Manethon, Berossos, Mochos, Hestiaios, Hieronymos the 
Egyptian, Hesiod, Hekataios, Hellanikos, Akousilaos, Ephoros, and Nikolaos of 
Damascus; 118-119: Sibyl, Hestiaios; 158-160: Berossos, Nikolaos of Damascus; 
240-241: Kleodamos also called Malchos through Polyhistor. It is interesting to 
note the distribution of these citations. The next example comes in 7.101-103, 
where he again appeals to Nikolaos (although note the parallel drawn with 
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book continues the story with a focus on Egypt: it begins with the 
sale of Joseph into Egypt and concludes with the event at the зеа.105 
Josephos lavishes particular attention on Joseph and the early years 
of Moses. The third book presents Israel in the wilderness up until 
and including the time of their disobedience. It concentrates on the 
tabernacle (102-187) and the laws (222-286). Like the biblical text, 
the fourth book does not concentrate on the wilderness (9-10, 
11-66), but on events in Trans-Jordan. (76-195) It again offers a 
summary of the laws (67-75, 199-301). and concludes with an enco- 
mium on Moses which forms a nice inclusto with the final element 
of the preface (1.18-26). 

The second unit (5-11) opens with the conquest of the land and 
continues on down to the capture of the ark by the Philistines. One 
of the most interesting features of this book is that Josephos places 
the appendices to Judges prior to the history of the judges! and re- 
lates the story of Ruth immediately after that of Sampson. The sixth 
book could be called the book of Saul even as the seventh the book 
of David. At the point of David, a reader who is familiar with the 
biblical text realizes that Josephos has woven Chronicles and Kings 
together. The eighth through the tenth books retell the history of the 
kings of Israel and Judah highlighting the temple (8.63-98), the fall 
of Israel (9.277-287), and Judah (10). Besides relating the Elijah- 
Elisha cycle as we would expect, Josephos has included references 
to the literary prophets within his text.!°” The most striking of these 
is his reference to and use of Jeremiah in book ten—an interest 
which is more than literary.!09 The eleventh book narrates the same 


Alexander in 2.347-348). Later examples again are more scattered: 8.144-149: 
Menander, Dios; 8.157: Herodotos; 8.253, 260-262: Herodotos is cited but cor- 
rected (!) by Josephos; 8.324: Menander; 9.282-287: Menander; 10.18-20: 
Herodotos, Berossos; 10.34b: Berossos; 10.219-228: Berossos, Megasthenes, Dio- 
kles. Josephos continues to cite pagan authors in the last section of 47, but the sig- 
nificance changes. (See under Form) Cf. 12.5-6: Agatharchides of Cnidos; 
12.135-137a: Polybios; 12.358-359: where he attacks Polybios’ account of An- 
tiochos' death; 13.251: Nikolaos of Damascus; 13.287: Strabon; 13.319: Strabon; 
14.35-36: Strabon; 14.68: Strabon, Nikolaos of Damascus, Livy; 14.112-118: 
Strabon; 14.138-139: Strabon; 15.9b-10: Strabon. 

105 4] 2.1-6, deal with Esau. This is, however, only a minor treatment and 
really does not detract from the focus of the book. 

106 АЈ 5.136-174 = Judg. 19:1-21:24; АЈ 5.175-178 = Judg. 18:1-31; А] 
5.179ff. = Judg. 3:71. 

107 АЈ 9.208-214, Jonah; 9.239-242, Nahum; 10.35, Isaiah and the twelve. 

108 АЈ 10.78b-80, 88-95 (cf. Jer. 26:1-26; 36:1-26), 102-107, 110-115 (Cf. Jer. 
37:5-15), 117-130 (Cf. Jer. 38:1-28), 141, 156-180 (Cf. Jer. 40:1-43:13). Josephos’ 
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material as I Esdras, Nehemiah, Esther, and the Alexander legend. 

The third and final section of Josephos’ tome may be subdivided 
into three sections: 12-13, 14-17, and 18-20. The key to this is the 
Herodian material which forms a discernible block in 14-17.109 The 
twelfth book opens by recounting the origin of the LXX as it is told 
in the Letter of Aristeas (12-118).110 He continues by informing his 
audience of the privileges the Jewish nation enjoyed under the Syri- 
ans (119-128) and Antiochos III in particular (137b-153). He 
returns to his narrative by relating the Tobiad romance (154-236). 
At this juncture he begins to parallel I Maccabees. The Hasmoneans 
form the basis for the remainder of book twelve and for all of 
thirteen, welding the two books into one unit: the revolt under 
Mattathias (12.240-285), Judas (12.286-434), Jonathan (13.1-193), 
Simon (13.194-229), John Hyrkanos (13.230-300), Aristobulos 
(13.301-319), Alexander Jannaeus (13.320-407), and Alexandra 
Salome (13.408-432). Interspersed within this general framework is 
a significant body of material on the Seleucids as well as two asides 
on Jewish matters: the temple of Onias at Leontopolis (13.62-73) 
and a very brief account of the three Jewish philosophies 
(13.171-173). 

Books 14-17 present the history of Herod to us: 14, his rise to pow- 
er (from the death of Salome until he took Jerusalem in 37 B.C.E.); 
15, the consolidation of his power and the opposition to him (37 
B.C.E. to the completion of the temple); 16, Antipater vs. Aristobu- 
los and Alexander culminating in the deaths of the later two; 17, the 
effective end of the Herodian dynasty in Judea: the deaths of 
Antipater, Herod, and the banishment of Archelaos. Within this 
lengthy description Josephos has included a great deal of Roman 
history as well. More importantly, he has inserted blocks of acta 
which demonstrate Jewish privileges in the past.!!! 


interest could be due to the sizeable amount of historical material in Jeremiah; 
however, most of it is about the prophet. The only other prophet who receives this 
much attention is Daniel whose book is retold at the end of ten. 

109 Book 14 begins with the most extensive preface of any of the books in 4/ 
with the exception of the first. See 14.1-3. 

NO 47 12.1-11, set the stage for this account. It should be noted that Josephos 
has chosen to begin the third and final phase of history with an account of the model 
for his own work, at the same basic point that the canonical material has run out. 
While the event naturally falls into this time period, it may be more than coinci- 
dence that the task of translation begins at the point that the twenty-two books end. 

И! 4/14.145-155, 185-267 (188-264 proper), 306-323; 16.160-178. See also the 
later collections at 19.278-291; 20.10-14. 
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The final section, 18-20, illustrates the building tension between 
the Jews and their overlords. Rulers again serve as focal points wi- 
thin the text. This is particularly true of Herod Agrippa I who serves 
as a link-pin for 18.143-19.352, even if some of the material is only 
indirectly related, e.g., Caligula.!!? The remaining material con- 
tinues to portray the growing hostility with one major exception: the 
conversion of the royal house of Adiabene (20.17-96). The work 
ends with a formal conclusion(s) (20.259-266, 267-268). 


Form 


1. A Translation. In his preface Josephos claims that his work is a 
translation of the Hebrew writings.!!5 This is an important concern 
to the historian who repeatedly mentions scripture as the scurce for 


a2 AJ 18.256, the two periods of his rule; 18.257-260, the Alexandrian delega- 
tion; 18.261-309, his image and the temple in Jerusalem; 19.1-14, his intolerable 
madness; 19.15-16, justification for the account of his assassination; 19.17-200, his 
assassination; 20.201-211, summary. Th. Mommsen, ''Cornelius Tacitus und 
Cluvius Rufus," Hermes 4 (1870): 322-324, suggested that Josephos was dependent 
upon M. Cluvius Rufus for his account of Gaius’ assassination. 

115 [n АЈ 1.5 and СА 1.54, he uses the verb реберупуебю. In AJ 10.218 he em- 
ploys џетафра со. The former regularly denotes the process of translation whether 
of an entire document, e.g., Eccles. prologue (only occurrence in the LXX), or of 
individual words, e.g., Diodoros 1.11.2; Dionysios of Hal. AR 4.76.2; and 8t. in 
the NT. (In each of the examples given where it renders a single word, it appears 
in a passive participle [except Acts 13:8, where it is finite].) Josephos uses it a total 
of 10t.: to note the translation of a word (BJ 4.11; 5.151; AJ 1.52; 8.142; СА 
1.167), the LXX (4/ 12.20, 48), and Manethon's translation (CA 1.228). The lat- 
ter carries the notion of paraphrase or restating the same concept in different words 
without necessarily meaning to restate them in a different language, e.g., Dionys. 
of Hal. De Thuc. 45. Interestingly, the cognate noun, u£táopaoic, occurs in I Ma. 
2:31 (only occurrence of the word group in the LXX) where the writer defends the 
condensation of Jason of Cyrene's five volume work into a shorter narrative, tò бё 
сбутороу тйс А&& вос истабюкам кой тд &&epyaotikóv тій с прауџате(ас харамеїсваї 
TH тђу ретбфрасту лоорџеуо орухорптеоу. It can also carry the notion of translat- 
ing, e.g., Plutarch, Cat. Маг. 19.3 and Cic. 40.2. Josephos uses it 4t.: the translation 
of Menander of Ephesus (FGrH 783) who rendered Phoenician records into Greek 
(AJ 8.144; 9.283) and Manethon (CA 1.73). Josephos does not appear to make a 
formal distinction between the two since he uses petagpato т 10.218 to summa- 
rize his claim of 1.5 where he employed цевєритуєїо. He also uses ретаВалло in 
1.10; 12.14, 15, to mark the translation from Hebrew into Greek in the LXX. 
(Note also B/ 1.3 [where it denotes the translation of the Aramaic War into the 
Greek] and 17 [where it marks the work of the Greeks who rendered former Jewish 
accounts of their antiquities into Greek]). It should be noted that in every instance 
where Josephos speaks of translating a document, it is always a native document 
which is being rendered into Greek. 
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his work.!!* He presents the LXX as a model in 1.10-13. Like his 
own work, the LXX is an attempt to present the writings of the 
Hebrews in Greek. The problem with the previous effort is that 
‘Бозе who were sent to Alexandria to interpret delivered only the 
parts relating to the Гам?! (12). In reality, "Фе things presented in 
the sacred scriptures are myriad, since the history of five thousand 
years is contained within them’’ (13). Shortly afterwards he asserts 
that his account will set forth tà . . . адкрібі t&v £v tai dvaypaqaic 
and will do this ката tiv оїкєіау табу. He then promises that he 
ob6£v просвеїс 008’ аб ларамлоу. 115 These statements cause us to 
ask what Josephos means by such pronouncements. Even the 
briefest reading of his ‘‘translation’’ of the biblical text itself reveals 
that this promise has not been kept—at least not au pied de la lettre. 
More than this, the final division of the work (Books 12-20) is not 
even based on the twenty-two books of Jewish scripture as he himself 
acknowledges.!!9 Further, Josephos himself admits an omission on 
at least one occasion.!!? It is clear then that Josephos is using a 
traditional statement which he does not fully honor. Where did he 
find this statement and why did he make it? 

Paradoxically the claim that he neither added nor omitted any- 
thing became a cause célébre for earlier scholarship to attack 
Josephos—a view which has not entirely died today.!!9 Even if the 
truthfulness of the claim is a sham, this hardly explains why 
Josephos would make such an assertion. There are several possible 
traditions from which Josephos might have drawn the last phrase, 
ob6£v npoobsic 096' аб napadinev. It is part of the biblical text it- 
self.!!? It is also used in Greek historiography.!?? He could, there- 


4 AJ 1.5, 17, 26; 10.218; 20.261; СА 1.1, 54, 127. 

n5 А] 1.17. See also 4.196; 10.218; 14.1 where the same claim is made. In 
20.261 he asserts that he has fulfilled his pledge of 1.17. In other texts he protests 
that he is giving exact reporting: 2.347; 9.208, 214; 20.260, 261. 

16 СА 1.38-41. 

117 АЈ 9.242, where ће tells his readers that he is going to omit some of what 
Jonah preached to the Ninevites so that he will not seem dyAnpdc. 

8 E.g., Н. Paul Kingdom, “Тһе Origins of the Zealots,” NTS 19 
(1972-1973): 78 (see 77-78), thought that where Josephos departed from the text 
"Ве must have relied upon his mainly non-Jewish readers not referring to the bibli- 
са] texts.” 

19 Deut. 4:2: 1556 WAN МОЛ DINK ТЗ DIN UR пали 5y ON Nd; Deut. 13:1: 
wn yn МО v5y non №5. 

120 Dionysios of Halikarnassos, De Thukydide 5, 8; Lucian, Hist. Сопуст. 47. 
Those who see it as a simple historiographical commonplace are Attridge, The 
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fore, have simply appropriated it and used it as a means of adding 
respectability to his work. There are, however, other possibilities. 
W.C. van Unnik argued that in Hellenistic circles this was not sim- 
ply a rhetorical phrase, but that it was used to claim that the sources 
had been transmitted truthfully.!?! His point has been countered 
by several who have observed that it is not only attested in Greek tra- 
dition; it is well known in rabbinic literature.!?? Louis Feldman has 
made yet another proposal. In an earlier article, Feldman argued 
that ‘‘what is written’’ included both the written scripture and "Пе 
Jewish tradition of interpretation . . . which was regarded as an in- 
tegral part of that tradition.’’!?3 More recently he has honed his 
view and suggested that while the source which Josephos did not 
alter is both written and oral tradition, this phrase is bound to 
Josephos’ understanding of what it means to translate. According to 
Feldman, Josephos understood the process of translation to be more 
than ‘‘mechanical . . . it involved interpretation, amplification, and 
explanation in the broadest sense.''!?* He based his argument on 
the fact that Josephos used the LXX as a model and it is interpreta- 
tive. Finally, Tessa Rajak noted that the claim of translation was 


Interpretation of Biblical History in the "Antiquitates Judatcae’ of Flavius Josephus, рр. 58-60 
and Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome, pp. 27-29. 

121 Flavius Josephus als historischer Schriftsteller. Franz Delitzsch Vorlesungen, neue 
Folge (Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider, 1978), pp. 26-40. See also his earlier arti- 
cle, "Ре la règle Mite npooGeiven price бфећїу dans l'histoire du canon," VC 3 
(1949): 1-36, especially 17-18. He has been followed by Vermes, "А Summary of 
the Law by Flavius Josephus,” р. 290. 

122 [t has been explained on this basis by David Goldenberg, ‘‘Josephus Flavius 
or Joseph ben Mattithiah,’’ JQR 70 (1979): 180-181 and Н. W. Basser, "Josephus 
as Exegete,’’ Journal of the American Oriental Society 107 (1987): 24-25 п. 23. 

73 «Hellenizations in Josephus’ Portrayal of Man's Decline," in Religions in 
Antiquity: Festschrift E. R. Goodenough, ed. by Jacob Neusner. Studies in the History 
of Religions 14 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1968), р. 338 (see 336-339). Compare the com- 
ment of Georgi, The Opponents of Paul in Second Corinthians, р. 140: “АП this points 
to a characteristic freedom on the part of the Apologists with respect to the text and 
its limits, and the simplest explanation for this nonchalance may be that it was nur- 
tured by the confidence in the power of the letter, which precisely because of its 
fixed character was capable of transcending itself. The respect for scripture seems 
to have produced the proliferous tradition, but in that process scripture became a 
part of the tradition, with tradition towering over everything. Josephus's work 
shows how in this way one was easily capable of reaching into and including the 
present." 

124 «Hellenizations in Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities: The Portrait of Abraham,” 
р. 134 (see 133-134), 151 п. 2. This has also been argued by Bilde, Flavius Josephus 
between Jerusalem and Rome, pp. 95-97. 
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common to Hekataios, Berossos, and Manethon. She, therefore, ar- 
gued that Josephos used it to align himself with the Oriental tra- 
dition. 125 

What is surprising in this debate is that Josephos’ own use of the 
phrase in other texts has been neglected. In А/ 12.108-109, he 
reports the success of the LXX translation. After it was decided that 
the LXX should not be altered,!?6 the community ordered that єї 
TNG Я лєрібобу тї просуєурацибуду OPE TH убио ћ Аєїлоу, he should 
make it known. He uses the exact wording in a second text. As he 
presents Jewish veneration of their scriptures he says: tovoovtov 
yap aidvos Än ларохукотос обте npoobeivai тіс ob6&v OTE GEAEIV 
абтбу обтє petaGeivar tetoAunkev.!2”7 In both of these cases the 
phrase is used to guarantee the reliability of the biblical text. It now 
seems clear that it has the same significance in the prologue. 

What is more important is to recognize that this claim helps us to 
locate Josephos. Rajak was right in pointing out that it is apologetic 
historiography which insists upon the translation of native sources. 
This is buttressed by the fact that Berossos, Manethon, and 
Josephos—as well as Eupolemos—were priests and accordingly cus- 
todians of the traditions, a point Josephos does not fail to make him- 
self.!28 However, previous authors had simply insisted upon the 
tradition without making the claims of accuracy which Josephos 
does.!? Why does he add them? I think it has to do with how 
Josephos saw his work. The use of the phrase suggests that AJ is in 
the same line as the Hebrew scriptures and the LXX. How is this? 
Josephos’ status as а prophet-historian allowed him to present the 
Hebrew writings in an interpreted form and to write the part of Jew- 
ish history which had hitherto lacked recognition. This phrase is his 
way of marking his history out as the history of the Jews for Greeks. 
In nuce, what we have is a definitive translation of scripture, not 
replacing the Hebrew scriptures themselves but on equal footing 
with the LXX and actually displacing it. 130 


125 «Josephus and the ‘Archaeology’ of the Jews,” рр. 47-49. 

126 «oi Stapeivan туб’, фо Exel, Kai ий ретактуєїм айта. 

127 СА 1.42. 

128 СА 1.54: his priestly ancestry is why he knows the books so well. 

129 Diodoros 1.69.7 (Hekataios); FGrH 680 Е 1 (Berossos); СА 1.73 
(Manethon). 

130 We should remember that Philo claimed inspiration for the translators of 
the LXX in these words: кавалер гудорвифутес проефђтеџом обк GAAG бАЛої, тё 6' 
abtà лаутес будрата Kai Врата, фотер олоВолёос ёк@всто1с ёорбтос ёупҳобутос̧. 
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Josephos claims that his npaypateiav is £x тфу "ЕВраїкбу нєвпр- 
pnvevpévnv уранидйтоз. 131 This, however, is misleading.!32 While 
Josephos may well have consulted a Semitic text,!?? especially for 
the Torah, in his later books he utilized a Greek text.!?* In fact, we 
can even identify the form of this text in places аз proto- 
Lucianic.!35 Whether or not he used an Aramaic targum is very 
difficult to decide. For our purposes, we may simply recognize that, 
like Eupolemos before him, our priest knew both the Hebrew and 
Greek forms of the OT. The fact that we have difficulty determining 
the specific form of text is a witness to the extent he rewrote it. 

2. Major Influences. The LXX did offer Josephos a precedent and 
even the basic structure for the first two divisions of his work. It does 
not, however, constitute a formal parallel for Josephos’ creative 
retelling of Jewish history. The literal word-for-word rendering of 
the LXX does not address Josephos’ concept of what it meant to 


Mos. 2.37. Feldman, ‘‘Prophets and Prophecy in Josephus,” p. 433, argues that 
Josephos recognized a distinction between biblical and later prophets: only the 
former could write canonical works. 

131 4J 1.5. He also implies that it is from Hebrew into Greek in 10.218. 

13? Efforts to establish which text Josephos employed have proved frustrating in 
many ways. Hólscher, RE, s.v. ‘‘Josephus,’’ 9:1953, actually asked—in all 
seriousness—if Josephos even consulted the biblical text! He thought that А/ 1-11 
stemmed from ‘‘der jüdischen Gelehrtenschule von Alexandreia,’’ 9:1959. This 
however, is due to Hólscher's assessment of Josephos as an author: he is only a 
compiler—a view which is impossible to sustain. The most likely assessment of his 
text was stated by Heinrich Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus (Leipzig: B.G. 
"Teubner, 1879; reprint ed., Wiesbaden: Dr. Martin Sandig OHG, 1968), pp. 8- 
22, who maintained that Jospehos primarily used a Greek text, but knew and 
referred to the Hebrew text. He also pointed out that the LX X served аз a more 
natural source for Josephos since it had already rendered the Hebrew text into 
Greek (р. 18). So also Niese, ERE, s.v. ‘‘Josephus,’’ 7:572-573; Schalit, EncJud, 
s.v. ‘Josephus Flavius,” 10:258; Attridge, ‘‘Josephus and His Works,” p. 211; 
and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 1:48-49. Thacke- 
ray, Josephus: The Man and the Historian, pp. 75-99, offered the following analysis. 
Pentateuch: Semitic text (LXX slight); Joshua, Judges, Ruth: Semitic text with a 
targum for Judges; Samuel on: Greek of the Lucianic type. 

133 у 418, Josephos says that he took some of the sacred books from Jerusalem 
when it fell. His Hebrew etymologies indicate his knowledge of Hebrew and of the 
terms in the Hebrew text. E.g., 1.33, 34, 36, 333; 2.278; 5.121, 200, 201, 323, 336; 
6.22, 302; 7.67. He sometimes offers a Hebrew term for items, e.g., 3.134, 159, 
291; 9.290. 

134 Good examples of this are his use of I Esdras in 11.3-157 and the additions 
to Esther in 11.229-241, 273-283. 

135 Eugene Charles Ulrich, Jr., The Qumran Text of Samuel апа Josephus. HSM 19 
(Missoula, Montana: Scholars Press, 1978), p. 259, for his conclusion. 
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translate. What other sources of influence helped shape АЈ or did he 
write а поро? 

а. Rewritten Scripture. Josephos was by no means the first Palestini- 
an to retell the зсгіргигез. 136 By his day, the effort was several cen- 
turies old. Three of the most significant efforts which we now have 
are Jubilees, the Genesis Apocryphon, and the Liber Antiquitatum 
Biblicarum of Pseudo-Philo. The first two were composed during the 
second century В.С.Е. and are related literarily, although the issue 
of priority is still debatable. 137 Jubilees was originally composed in 
Hebrew and consists of a retelling of Gen. 1-Ех. 14, 24.138 Ostensi- 
bly a revelation granted to Moses on Mount Sinai by an ''angel of 
the Presence’’ it retells the biblical text with numerous halakhic addi- 
tions. The work especially emphasizes the solar calender and sexual 
purity. 1QapGn. is one of the seven scrolls taken from cave one of 
Qumran іп 1947. The columns which have been preserved well 
enough to be published retell events from Gen. 6-15. What is sur- 
prising about the document is that it is relatively free from theologi- 
cal tendencies; the Aramaic scroll rather creates a continuous narra- 
tive which develops the story through non-biblical additions. 139 
The Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum was originally composed in 
Hebrew and is only extant in Latin.!*? While the chronicle recounts 
events from Adam until the death of Saul, it does so in a highly selec- 
tive way with the exception of Judges where it only omits the first 
three chapters. Unlike Jubilees, it omits halakhic matters; and more 
like 1QapGn. it interweaves legendary material into the biblical 


136 For surveys of this material with bibliographies see George W.E. Nickels- 
burg, Jewish Literature Between the Bible and the Mishnah: A Historical and Literary In- 
troduction (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981), pp. 73-80 and 231-275 and his ' The 
Bible Rewritten and Expanded,” in Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period, pp. 
89-156; and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 
3:308-341. 

137 Nahman Avigad and Yigael Yadin, eds., A Genesis Apocryphon: A Scroll from 
the Wilderness of Judea (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1956), pp. 21, 38, argued in the 
editio princeps for the priority of 1QapGn. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran 
Cave 1, p. 16, argued the reverse. Both have been seconded by a significant number 
of studies. H. Lignée, ‘‘L’Apocryphe де la Genèse,” in Les Textes de Qumran, ed., 
J. Cargomignac, E. Cothenet, and H. Lignée (Paris: Letouzey et апе, 1963), р. 
217, cut the Gordian knot by claiming they came from a common milieu. 

138 For a critical edition of the Ethiopic see James C. Vanderkam, The Book of 
Jubilees: A Critical Text, 2 vols. CSCO 510-511 (Louvain: E. Peeters, 1989). 

139 E.g., the description of Sarah’s beauty in 20.2-8 is surprising in a document 
from Qumran and underscores the unusual nature of this particular scroll. 

140 The standard text is Daniel J. Harrington, Les Antiquités Bibliques, 2 vols. SC 
229-230. (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1976). 
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text. It appears to have been written in the last part of the first cen- 
tury C.E. and in some ways represents a Palestinian counterpart 
to Josephos' Antiquitates. What these three works share is the inter- 
weaving of interpretation and biblical text. They and others which 
are similar all belong to the category of rewritten scripture or narra- 
tive midrash.!*! 

The significance of these works for Josephos is twofold. First, they 
attest to some of the same exegetical traditions in 4/ and demon- 
strate that Josephos was aware of Palestinian exegetical tradi- 
tions.!*? Second, Josephos’ methodology in retelling the scripture 
was influenced by his predecessors in his homeland. As a Jerusalem 
youth, he must have learned to interweave scripture and interpreta- 
tion. At the same time, the differences between Josephos and these 
works are immense. The fact that they were composed in Агатаїс 
and Hebrew indicates their audience; they can in no way be consi- 
dered parallels to the ‘‘translation’’ of Josephos. Further, these 
works are all selective in the biblical traditions they relate; Josephos 
attempted to tell the whole story of Israel. More importantly yet, 
their open hostility to Hellenism is at direct odds with Josephos' in- 
sistence upon it.!*? They thus helped to mold some of his under- 
standing of the traditions and how to retell them, but can not be con- 
sidered to belong to the same genre. 

b. Hekatatos, Berossos, and Manethon. We now need to examine how 
Josephos fits within the Oriental tradition into which he placed him- 


^! So G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism, р. 124. Fitzmyer, The Gene- 
sis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I, pp. 6-14, esp. 10-11, emphasizes the unique nature 
of 1QapGn. rather than calling it midrash. 

142 Examples from Jubilees and 1QapGn. include the settling of the ark on one 
of the mountains of Ararat (Jub. 5:28; !OapGn. 10.12; AJ 1.90 [MT and LXX 
have ‘‘mountains’’]); Noah atoned for the land (Jub. 6:2; 1QapGn. 10.13; AJ 
1.98); and Noah drank with his children (Jub. 7:6; 1QapGn. 12.16; А] 1.92). 
Parallels with Pseudo-Philo have been collected by Louis H. Feldman in M.R. 
James, The Biblical Antiquities of Philo, 2nd ed. with an introduction by Louis H. 
Feldman. The Library of Biblical Studies (New York: Ktav Publishing House, 
Inc., 1971), pp. LVIII-LXVI and Josephus and Modern Scholarship, pp. 419. On 
Josephos' knowledge of oral tradition see 15.425. The most ambitious project com- 
paring Josephos' exegetical treatments with those of the later rabbis is S. Rap- 
paport, Agada und Exegese bei Flavius Josephus (Wien, 1930). 

43 E.g., Jub. 15:23-32, where the law of circumcision is stated in strongly na- 
tionalistic terms and 25:1-3, where Rebecca urges Jacob not to marry a Canaanite 
in an addition to the biblical text; LAB 5:9, where Tamar decides to have inter- 
course with Israel rather than a Gentile (contra Gen. 38); 45:7, where the concubine 
of the Benjamite of Judg. 19 is abused until she dies because she had formerly lain 
with an Amalekite! 1QapGn. does not have the same open hostility. 
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self. That Josephos knew the founders of that tradition is beyond 
question. In fact, it is interesting to note that Josephos is a major 
source for the preservation of these very authors: Hekataios of Ab- 
dera, Berossos, and Manethon. The issues are: In what form did 
Josephos know these authors and what implications does that have 
for his own historical work? 

We have already seen that Josephos attributes an entire work on 
the Jews to Hekataios.!^* He mentions him in 4/ in 12.38, where 
he is dependent upon the report in Pseudo-Aristeas 31. For our pur- 
poses it is more important to know if he was familiar with the 
Aiyuntiaxd. There are two very intriguing passages which suggest 
that he was. Twice Josephos recasts a biblical episode into the form 
of a colonization movement. The first instance is when God com- 
mands the post-diluvians to send out colonies (otéAAew @локїас, 
1.110) to avoid friction and cultivate the earth. When they refuse, 
he again counsels them to colonize (abtoic ovveBovAsvos поло дал 
thv йлокіау, 1.111). In open defiance they remain together and 
build a tower to escape a possible second deluge. God responds by 
making them speak different languages and dispersing them. As 
they went they founded colonies everywhere (тйс йлоїкіас 
nomoáyusevot лаутахоб, 1.120). The result was that ‘‘every conti- 
nent was filled with them both in the interior and on the seaboard” 
(1.120). The second occasion is when Abraham sent away his sons 
through Keturah; not to distance them from Isaac as the biblical text 
suggests, but to establish colonies.!9 Why these transformations? 
The significance of the colonization movement is scen in the polemi- 
cal epilogue to the first example: some of these people still retain 
their original names, but others have been altered by the Greeks 
who want to claim that they have descended from them (1.121). This 
immediately recalls the colonization section of Hekataios which 
must have comprised a significant portion of the original work.!46 
While Josephos' transformation of these biblical episodes can not be 
claimed as proof that he knew Hekataios’ Aiyuntiaká firsthand, the 
fact that he knew Hekataios' work and the close similarity makes us 


144 4] 1.159, where he refers to a work on Abraham; CA 1.183; 214. Cf. 
183-204; 2.43 for the work and our discussion in chapter three. He mentions Heka- 
taios by name in CA 1.183, 186, 190, 204, 213, 214; 2.43. 

145 Сеп. 25:5-6. AJ 1.139: Abraham блоку otoAoug unyavāta; 1.255: of yap 
ёк тїс Катобрас єїс тас йлокіас #ЕЕХпАОде ва. 

146 Diodoros 1.28.1-29.6. See chapter three. 
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wonder. 197 At any rate we may affirm that he was aware of the type 
of cultural claims made by Hekataios and countered them with as- 
severations of his own. 

We should point out that Josephos does mention Mega- 
sthenes.!*9 The difficulty with the reference is that it is so brief that 
he may have only known him via an intermediate source. This be- 
comes more certain when we realize that Megasthenes is included 
in a cluster of minor authors who are only mentioned, not as a sole 
reference which he quotes. 19 Almost all doubt is removed when we 
realize that Abydenos also quotes the same passage. We must 
ask whether it is more likely that two authors would quote the same 
text from a single author or if they would draw from a common 
source which had already selected the quotation in a compilation. 
The latter seems more likely. 

One of the most important authors—if the number of citations is 
any indicator ої value—for Josephos was Berossos.!?! He under- 
scored Berossos’ reliability in these terms: 6 таїс Фрхалотаталс 
глакохоовфу йуаүрафоїс̧.!52 It hardly seems coincidental that 
Josephos also uses бйудурафії to refer to the records he translated.!5? 
Did the Jewish historian know the Babylonian chronicler directly!5* 
or indirectly through the XaAóaixá of Alexander Polyhistor?!>> 


147 If Josephos only knew Pseudo-Hekataios, the force of this argument is 


reduced. 

148 AJ 10.227 repeated in CA 1.144. Josephos says that Megasthenes reported 
a campaign of Nebuchadnezzar in Libya and Iberia in the fourth book of his work. 

149 AJ 10.219-226, Berossos; 227, Megasthenes; 228, Diokles and Philostratos. 

150 FGrH 715 F 1b. The passage is preserved by Eusebios in his Chronicle. The 
church father openly identifies his source as Abydenos. 

151 The two authors to whom Josephos refers most frequently are Nikolaos of 
Damascus and Strabon who both served as sources for material in the final third 
ofthe work, especially Nikolaos. After them, comes Berossos who is cited more than 
any other author in the first two sections of AJ (Books 1-11): 1.93, 107, 158; 10.20, 
34b, 219-226. Josephos also quotes from him extensively in Contra Apionem 
1.129-153. He mentions him by name in 129, 130, 134, 143, 145. Note also the 
textual gloss at 134. 

152 СА 1.130. 

153 4/ 1.17. He does not use a single phrase to describe the sacred records of the 
Jews when he speaks of them as his source: та 'Efpaikxà ypappata, АЈ 1.5; аера 
BipXot, AJ 1.26; 20.261; СА 1.1; of àápxaioi ВіВМої, АЈ 10.218; та (ера ypdupata, 
CA 1.54, 127. 

154% Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 26-27; Schalit, EncJud, s.v. ‘‘Josephus 
Flavius,” 10:258. | 

155 Schwartz, RE, s.v. ‘‘Berossos,’’ 315, through Polyhistor or Juba; Schnabel, 
Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, рр. 166-167; Bickerman, ‘“Тће Jew- 
ish Historian Demetrios,” p. 77; Lambert, ‘‘Berossus and Babylonian Eschatolo- 


gy," p. 171. 
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That Josephos knew the Xai daira of Polyhistor seems to be secured 
through his citation of the third Sibyl via Polyhistor.!°© The ques- 
tion is whether or not Josephos also knew the BaBuAwviaka of Be- 
rossos. He cites him as a main reference, not as a secondary source 
to which he only alludes.!?? The impression that he is citing directly 
is heightened by the fact that in the three texts where there is an 
actual quotation it is in oratio recta not oratio obliqua as we would ex- 
pect from Polyhistor.!59 This is reinforced by the fact that in his 
Chronicle Eusebios quotes from both Polyhistor and Josephos for the 
same account of Berossos. Why if Josephos only reproduces Polyhis- 
tor?!59 Finally, Josephos knows of the Great Хеаг. 160 Where did he 
learn about it? It is natural to think of Berossos, although he is by 
no means the only source from whom Josephos may have learned 
about it: he could have picked it up via Stoic philosophy.!® 
Josephos’ acquaintance with Berossos, however, makes him the 
leading candidate. The significance of this is that Polyhistor did not 
preserve the astronomical material of Berossos. Josephos therefore 
either learned of this directly from Berossos or through another in- 
termediary. Although the evidence can be argued either way, I am 
inclined to think that Josephos knew Berossos directly. 

The final. major founder of apologetic historiography is Mane- 
thon. We have already seen that Josephos considered him the author 
of an &pxavoAoyía since he 6 tiv Alyuntíov nomodpevoc йуа- 
урафиу. !6? In Contra Apionem he is even more explicit about the 


156 47 1.118. Given Josephos’ use of the plura! ‘‘gods’’ rather than the singular 
in the text of the Sibyl, it appears likely that he is quoting from a pagan source. 
Since the third Sibyline oracle (97-161, 162-195, 196-294, 545-656, 657-808) dates 
from the second century B.C.E. (J.J. Collins, OTP, 1:354-355), a pagan between 
the mid-second century and the end of the first century combined the third Sibyl 
with the tower of Babel. The most likely candidate is Polyhistor. This has been 
proven by Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, pp. 54-55, who set the quotation 
of Josephos beside the original form and the quote from Polyhistor in Synkellos. 

57 He appears as the first author cited in AJ 1.93, 158; 10.219-226. He stands 
at the head of the list of authors with Manethon in 1.107. He comes after Herodotos 
in 10.20, where there appears to be a break in the textual tradition and his quote 
has fallen out. He is the sole reference in 10.34b. 

158 Although Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, pp. 
69-72, 166-167, pointed out that Josephos did turn the indirect speech of Polyhis- 
tor's quotation of the Sibyl back into direct speech. 

159 "This was the decisive factor for Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 27. 

160 47 1.70, 106. А 

161 On Berossos see FGrH 680 F21 (= Seneca, QNat 3.29.1) and our discussion 
in chapter four. 

162 47 1.107. 
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nature of his work: yéypage yàp "ЕХЛабі povi thv латріоу історіам 
ёк ӧЕАтоу ієрфу, Фо now абтос, ретафрбсос.!63 Josephos has 
Manethon's account т mind on at least two occasions in АЈ where 
he does not name him. This is evident from the parallels in CA where 
he explicitly cites him. In 2.177 he apologizes for giving the names 
of Jacob's sons but feels compelled to do so in order to counter the 
charge that the Jews are not Mesopotamians but Egyptians.!9* The 
related charge that they were lepers is refuted in 3.265-268 in much 
the same terms as it is in СА 1.279-287.!65 As these examples indi- 
cate, the real case for Josephos’ knowledge of Manethon is in СА not 
AJ. Here there are two major blocks of material: 1.73-105 and 
1.227-253.196 'The first deals with the Hyksos and the second with 
the band of lepers. Given the amount of material involved and the 
prominence Josephos gives it, I see no reason to think that the Jew- 
ish historian depended upon a digest in this instance. It is much 
more likely that he had read Manethon— perhaps in an edited 
form—himself.167 

It thus seems likely that Josephos knew Manethon directly and 
probably also Berossos. He knew Polyhistor's XaAdaiké as his cita- 
tion of the third Sibyl and knowledge of Megasthenes establish. He 
was aware of the work of Hekataios and thought it significant 
enough to engage it polemically. This raises the issue of the sig- 
nificance of these authors for the Antiquitates, i.e., how did apologetic 
historiography affect the shaping of А 

It began at the most fundamental level. Theoretically, 4/ shares 
the same framework which governed the writing of Berossos' 
Babyloniaka and Manethon's Aigyptiaka. Each author saw himself as 
a member of a misrepresented subgroup within the larger world. As 


163 СА 1.73. Cf. also 1.228: 6 tiv Alyuntiaxiy lotopiav ёк tv lepdv үрацибтоу 
нЕбЕрипуЕбах bnEoxnu£voc. 

16% СА 1.223-226, states the charge. Josephos prefers to sidestep this accusation 
by turning the tables on his source. In 1.104, 229, 252-253, 278, he argues that 
Manethon provides the evidence that the Jews are not Egyptians by his account of 
the Hyksos (75). He does not deal with this issue from the standpoint of the second 
less savory version. 

165 Both texts claim that it is absurd to charge Moses with leprosy in light of the 
legislation he gave on it. See Lev. 13-14; Num. 12:10-15. 

166 He is mentioned by name in 1.73, 74, 87, 91, 93, 103, 104, 105, 228, 251, 
252, 270, 278, 287, 288, 296, 300; 2.1, 16. 

167 The text of Manethon is fraught with difficulties. See the discussion т chap- 
ter four. 
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custodians of the groups’ traditions (priests), they undertook the 
task of setting their own story out before the Hellenistic world. This 
meant insisting upon native records as the source for the history.!98 
The scope of the presentation was also clear within the tradition: he 
would tell Israel’s story from the beginning of its records until a 
point approximately contemporaneous with his own, a task which 
was broader than a retelling of his own scriptures—as it was for each 
of the writers within the tradition. Embraced within this scope was 
an insistence upon the antiquity of the group, a claim intended to 
win respect. It also meant ‘‘translating’’ them from their original 
language into Greek. The task of ‘‘translating’’ was not simply to 
offer a literal rendition of the native sources into Greek, but to 
Hellenize them. It is at this point that Josephos towers over the 
founders of apologetic historiography. Yet it would be unfair to 
compare them on this matter since Josephos had the advantage of 
writing after not only Berossos and Manethon, but authors within 
his own ethnic group who had written within the tradition. 

с. The Hellenistic Jewish Historians. These authors were the 
Hellenistic Jewish historians. We must now ask what—if any—role 
they played in the formation and nature of AJ. First we must deter- 
mine whether Josephos knew them and if so, in what form? Once 
again, the most contradictory opinions have been offered: Josephos 
did not know them,!*? he knew them through Alexander Polyhis- 
тог, 179 he and they stem from a common Hellenistic Jewish tradi- 
tion,!7! and he knew them directly. 172 


158 Rajak, ‘‘Josephus and the ‘Archaeology’ of the Jews,” pp. 473-474, point- 
ed out that Josephos differed here. Berossos and Manethon had to select and com- 
pile from their native records; for Josephos the scriptures had already done this. 
He did not chose among documents, but among events within documents. 

169 Wacholder, Eupolemus, pp. 52-53 n. 107, who as noted in n. 5 above does 
think that the tradition influenced Josephos. He does not explain how Josephos can 
be ignorant of the historians and stand under the influence of the tradition. 

170 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 34, 182, 183, 184, 187-188; Emil 
Schürer, The Literature of the, Jewish People in the Time of Jesus, reprint ed., edited with 
an intro. by Nahum N. Glatzer (New York: Schocken Books, 1972), p. 197; Jaco- 
by, FGrH, 3b:257 (occasional use); Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’An- 
cien Testament, р. 246; and Attridge, ‘‘Josephus and His Works," p. 211 (very 
hesitatingly). 

71 Hólscher, RE, s.v. ''Josephus,"" 9:1963-1964. " 

7? Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, pp. 53, 55-56. М. Walter, “Zur Über- 
lieferung einiger Reste früher jüdisch-hellenistischer Literatur bei Josephus, Cle- 
mens, und Euseb.,"' in Studia Patristica 7. TU 92 (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1966), 
р. 316, argues that Josephos did not know Polyhistor and leaves open the issue of 
whether or not he knew individual historians directly. 
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Josephos alludes to or mentions the tradition on three different oc- 
casions.!73 In В] 1.17, he explains why he thought it redundant to 
write an &pxyarodoyia: ёлебйлЕр Kai Тообаіоу лоХлої mpd ёноб та 
тфу проубубу суєта суто pet’ ёкрфєіас каї пмес "EXXX vov éxeiva 
тў латріф фоуђ petaBadAdvtes об поло tfjg @АтбЕас Sujpaptov. 
Here Josephos acknowledges the presence of numerous Jewish treat- 
ments of the past although—according to him—they were written in 
a native language and translated into Greek. He again alludes to these 
Jewish authors in CA 1.41 where he tells us that the third time period 
(Artaxerxes-the present) has been recorded in detail. The Greek 
translators he has in mind are actually specified in CA 1.218: 6 pév- 
tot Dadnpeds Дпиттріос Kai Фідоу 6 лресротерос Kai Е0блтбА&нос об 
TOAD tfj; аАпде(ас Sujpaptov’ ос соумууюсках Gov. He then ex- 
plains why they are excused: об yap évijv абтоїс peta máong 
&kpifeiac тоїс йцєтероїс урбциас: ларакоћооӨєїу. It is likely that 
the Demetrios of this passage is not Demetrios of Phalerum as stat- 
ed, but the Hellenistic Jewish historian. It is striking that Josephos 
considers these ‘‘Greeks’’ to have translated Jewish records. 

Yet how can Josephos say that Demetrios, Philo the elder, and 
Eupolemos are Greeks?! One obvious possibility is that Josephos 
only knew these authors at a distance through some intermediary, 
i.e., Alexander Polyhistor.!7* He may have assumed that they were 
Greeks since they wrote in Greek. After all, Greeks had written 
about Јемѕ.!75 On the other hand, Josephos is loathe to betray 
sources which served as a model and may be intentionally mislead- 
ing us in order to present himself as the primus to write a Jewish 
&pxotoAoyía іп Greek.!?6 He is certainly not above such mendacity. 
Ben Zion Wacholder has added yet a third option: Josephos did not 
consider them Greeks, but criticized them for failing to use the 


175 [t is possible to interpret 4/ 20.265 to also allude to these. The difficulty із 
in knowing whether the training which only two or three Jews have successfully 
completed is the mastery of both Greek and Jewish wisdom or only the latter. Even 
if it is the former, Josephos gives us no indication of whom he might be thinking. 
(Philo?) 

174 Кајак, *'Tosephus and the ‘Archaeology’ of the Jews,” р. 474, thinks that 
this is proof that Josephos did not know the Hellenistic Jewish historians. She does 
not, however, address the issue of whether he knew them through Polyhistor. 

175 So, for example, Teukros of Kyzikos, FGrH 274, wrote a six volume 
Тообакя totopia in the first century B.C.E. 

176 So Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, р. 56 and Schürer, The History of the 
Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 3:519. 
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Hebrew text.!?7 This will not stand scrutiny. Josephos has just told 
us that a good number of Greeks have mentioned the Jews (215). He 
has then given a list (216) and now proceeds to comment on the ac- 
curacy of the different Greek historians: most have strayed wide of 
the mark (217), but these are exceptional (218). We are thus left to 
decide whether Josephos was ignorant or mendacious. We can only 
answer this by examining Josephos’ relationship to the fragments. 

Our examination will deal with possible points of contact between 
Josephos and the Hellenistic Jewish historians. It will concentrate on 
those points in which Josephos and the earlier writer agree and 
which diverge from the biblical text. Disagreements—which are ex- 
tensive in every case involving material not exclusively preserved by 
Josephos—will be noted only where they constitute a weighty coun- 
terpart to significant agreements. 

i. Demetrios. Among the fragments of Demetrios there are three 
possible points of contact. The first occurs in the third fragment 
where Demetrios is summarizing the career of Moses. Speaking of 
Moses and Zipporah he wrote: 


Demetrios F 3 Josephos AJ 2.257 
Katou eiv È абтойс 
Мабійц лоу, £l; те лому Мабіауйу 


Gpixdpevos прос p£v тў 
"Еробра далбсот кещёУПУ 


fiv бло Еудс ёпоуоноу 8” бубс 

тфу "АВрайи тоу 'Appójto 

ла(боу бусиаєвйма y£vouévov £x Kataotpas | 
viðv 


Here it is possible that both Demetrios and Josephos, or his source, 
have made a similar deduction independently since the LXX’s 
Masau (= МТ 1772) represents both a son of Keturah and the land 
of Moses’ exile.!78 

The second instance is the account of how the Israelites received 
their weapons when leaving Egypt. The MT of Ex. 13:18 says: 
Oy улмо УМ 732 (Sy Ow) which the LXX renders аз: 
néunty 68 yeved avéBnoav oi vioi IopanA ёк уйс Абублтор. The 
problem is how аге we to understand ВП? The term appears to 


177 Eupolemus, р. 3. 
78 Сеп. 25:2; Ех. 2:15. 
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denote something like ‘іп battle аггау''179 and was so understood 
by Targum Ongelos, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate. 189 The transla- 
tors of the LXX, however, associated it with МЗП, ‘‘five,’’ and 
offered their interpretation accordingly. With the LXX before him, 
Demetrios had to raise the question of how the Israelites obtained 
their weapons. Не ingenuously concluded: фаїмєтаї обу тойс ий 
KatakAuc0Évtac toic éxe(ivov бло, хрисавваї. 18! Josephos fol- 
lows this same tradition. In AJ 2.321 he describes the Egyptians’ 
thoughts of easy victory since the Israelites &vénAwv te óvtov. The 
Israelites themselves are aware of their plight: ónAov te onavitovtes 
єї каї uáxec001 ббЕєху абтоїс. 192 In 2.349 he relates the washing 
ashore of the Egyptians’ weapons and Moses’ deduction that God's 
providence had supplied them блос unó£ ónAov dow блорої; a 
thought he repeats in 4.44 when he states that God 6 yupvoic оба! 
thv ёЁ блАоу dopadsiav харюбреёуос. Here we have a clear-cut case 
of a common exegetical tradition. The major difference is that De- 
metrios cast his into the form of a quaestio et solutio, whereas Josephos 
wrote а narrative.'83 The tradition, however, is not limited to De- 
metrios and Josephos: it is also attested in the Exagoge of Ezekeel!8* 
and the Wisdom ої Зојотоп. 185 What may responsibly be said is 
that Josephos knew the tradition which is first attested in 
Demetrios. 186 

The third and final point is a chronological note. In the second 


79 E.g., Francis Brown, S.R. Driver, and Charles Briggs, A Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906), s.v. ЭП and Ludwig 
Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, 2nd ed. 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1958), s.v. wan. 

180 Ongelos reads: DALIT KYW DRIV 732 PY pronis; the Peshitta: eat ; 
the Vulgate: armati. 

181 F 5. 

182 47 2.326. 

183 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 46, thought that this constituted a major 
shift in perspective: "Ріє Vergleichung mit Josephus, der wohl aus Demetrios 
dieselbe Antwort, aber als historisches Factum mitteilt (Ant. II 16, 6), zeigt auch 
hier die bescheidene Zurückhaltung unseres Chronisten gegenüber der un- 
berechtigten Sicherheit des jüngeren Geschichtschreibers.”’ 

184 Exagoge 210: abtot 8' üvonAot návtec elc pany xépac. The Exagoge should be 
dated to the second half of the second century B.C.E. See Howard J. Jacobson, The 
"Exagoge' of Ezekiel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 5-13. 

185 Sap. 10:20: бій тобто Sixaror вобкеьвау йсєреїс̧. For details see David Win- 
ston, The Wisdom of Solomon. AB 43 (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1979), pp. 221-222. 

186 Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 46, argued for dependence here. 
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fragment, Demetrios indicated that 215 years elapsed from the call 
of Abraham until the descent into Egypt—a deduction which divides 
the 430 years of Ex. 12:40-41 into two equal halves and thus esti- 
mates the Egyptian sojourn at 215 years. Josephos also calculates the 
time from Abraham’s entrance into Canaan until Jacob’s entrance 
into Egypt at 215 уеагѕ.!8? He does this at the point in his narrative 
where he is summarizing Ex. 12:40. We have already noted that the 
LXX and SP both add “ап Canaan” to the text of Ех. 12:40 and 
make the 430 years the time from Abraham until the exodus. It is 
therefore possible that Demetrios and Josephos both made indepen- 
dent deductions from the LXX. There are, however, two other fac- 
tors which must be weighed. One, this statement of Josephos is at 
odds with his earlier one that the Israelites endured hardship in 
Egypt 400 уеагз.188 This conflict suggests that Josephos did not 
have his own chronological system fully worked out and employed 
other sources in his narrative.!9? Two, it is interesting that in a 
statement which is giving the length of time in Egypt, Josephos gives 
the wrong half: instead of stating that the Israelites remained in 
Egypt for 215 of the 430 years, he says that the patriarchal period 
lasted 215 years. Why? Is it in his source?!90 

Freudenthal also thought he found a second example of concur- 
rence in the time between captivities. Demetrios counted 128 years 
and six months between the carrying away of Israel and the exile of 
Judah.!?! Josephos computed 130 years, six months, and ten 
days!9?: figures which Freudenthal argued he could harmonize. 193 
There are, nonetheless, two problems: one, we do not have verbal 
agreement; and two, both figures could well be deduced from the 
biblical text independently. 

Did Josephos know Demetrios? !% He certainly knew some of the 


187 472.318. 

188 AJ 2.204. 

189 [t is, of course, also possible that Josephos was simply sloppy and did not 
bother to harmonize his own calculations made at different times in his narrative. 

190 ү. Broydé, The Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘‘Demetrius,’’ 4:513, thought that 
Josephos used Demetrios’ chronological system. One major difficulty here is that 
Josephos’ chronology itself is problematic. 

DI F61, 

192 АЈ 10.185. 

193 Alexander Polyhistor, рр. 59-61, especially the note on 61. 

19% Knowledge of Demetrios: Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 63, 77; De- 
nis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d'Ancien Testament, р. 249, who allows for 
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exegetical traditions which are first attested in the latter. 

ii. Artapanos. There are more points of contacts with Artapanos 
than with any other historian. In the Abraham fragment (F 1), Ar- 
tapanos calls the king of Egypt Фарефдпс; Josephos dubs him 
Papadens.!% This is significant because the LXX has Фарао. 
Abraham's mission in Egypt is similar. Artapanos claims that Abra- 
ham tijv йстролоүіау абтбу (the king—GES) &i:&á&at; Josephos 
says that he trjv те йрідцттткйу abtoic харбетал kai та лєрї астроуо- 
шау парабібосі. 196 This was a tradition shared by several different 
authors as we have already зееп.!97 Abraham's connection to as- 
trology actually became one of the main items known by later pa- 
gans about Abraham.!?? It must have been fairly widespread. The 
other idiosyncratic features of the first fragment have no parallel in 
Josephos.!99 

The second fragment (Joseph) illustrates the relationship more 
fully. Josephos appears to follow Artapanos when he has Joseph go 
down into Egypt through the agency of he Arabs.2 However, a 
major difference emerges in their handling of this tradition: Ar- 
tapanos has Joseph willingly go down, whereas Josephos remains 
truer to the biblical text by having him sold. After Joseph has come 
to power, both authors whitewash his land policies. Again they do 
it in divergent ways: in Artapanos Joseph is a land reformer,??! 


direct knowledge ''peut-étre". No knowledge: Wacholder, EncJud, s.v. ‘‘De- 
metrius,"' 5:1491. 

195 This is the standard form in Josephos who also employs Фарафупс, Фарафу, 
and Фараф. 

196 АЈ 1.167. Feldman, ‘‘Hellenizations in Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities: The 
Portrait of Abraham,” p. 139, thinks that Josephos ‘‘has elevated Abraham’s sta- 
ture by having him teach the Egyptian philosophers and scientists” rather than the 
king. Cf. also his earlier '' Abraham the Greek Philosopher in Josephus," TAPA 
99 (1968): 154. 

197 Pseudo-Eupolemos F 1.8 and Е 2. 

198 Vettius Valens, Anthologiae 2.29 (second century C.E.) in Stern, GLAJJ, 
2:173-175; Firmicus Maternus, Mathesis, IV, Prooemium 5; 17.2, 5; 18.1 (first half 
of fourth century С.Е.) in Stern, GLAJJ/, 2:492-494; Julian, Contra Galilaeos, 356C 
(331-363 С.Е.) in Stern, GLAJJ, 2:502-572; Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Alexander 
Severus, 29:2 (end of fourth century С.Е.) in Stern, GLAJJ, 2:631. On Abraham 
among pagans see Jeffrey Siker, ‘‘Abraham in Graeco-Roman Paganism,” JSJ 18 
(1987): 188-208, especially 193-197. 

199 Josephos omits the etymological explanation of the Jews as Hermiouth (cf. 
АЈ 1.146, where they are named Hebrews after Heber), the time of Abraham's stay 
as twenty years, and the permanency of some of Abraham's descendants in Egypt. 

d F 2.1; AJ 2.32. Both trace the Arabs to Abraham. Cf. Gen. 37:25. 

F 2.2. 
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while in Josephos he is motivated by knowledge of the impending 
drought.?9? Our first impression is that Josephos has not wandered 
as far from the biblical text. Then we read that he returned the land 
to the original owners once the crisis had passed!29 A third parallel 
is more impressive. I have set out the texts which describe where the 
Israelites settled in Egypt in a chart: 


Locale Text 
èv үй Paugcon Gen. 46:11, LXX 
ёу тїї "НМо» лола kai Laer Artapanos 2.3 
év "НМо» пола Josephos AJ 2.188 


The most important fragment is the third (Moses). The same type 
of pattern which we witnessed in fragment two reappears here. Both 
toy with the theme of Egyptian persecution, but in different ways: 
Artapanos says that the Jews were forced to wear linen as a means 
of marking them out for harassment, while Josephos simply expands 
the building tasks.??* Both add the detail that Pharaoh’s daughter 
was barren,” an exegetical tradition also attested by Philo.?96 The 
most important expansion which the two share in common is the 
Ethiopian campaign. Since it has provoked so much discussion, I 
have set the two accounts out in a synoptic fashion (pp. 270-276). 

The initial impression a reading of this synopsis makes is that we 
have one story told in two very different ways. The structure of the 
stories is essentially the same. After the Ethiopians have successfully 
invaded Egypt, the Egyptians appointed Moses general of a retalia- 
tory incursion in the hope that he would be slain. Contrary to their 
expectations, Moses was successful. His victory, however, only led 
to envy and a plot against his life. When Moses learned of this assas- 
sination, he fled. 

Once we have recognized the same literary plot, the differences 
demand attention. In the first place there are no verbal parallels. 
Not only that, but almost all of the episodes differ. These begin with 
the cast of characters. In Artapanos the struggle is between Moses 
and Chenephres (3.7); in Josephos the conflict is between the Egyp- 
tian scribes (243) and the king (255-256) on the one hand and Moses 


202 AJ 2.88. 

203 АЈ 2,191-192. 
204 р 3.20; АЈ 2.203. 
205 р 3.3; АЈ 2.232. 
206 Мог. 1.13. 
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on the other. The stories accordingly move along different lines. 
This is seen in the motive for the campaign: in Artapanos the Ethio- 
pian invasion is only an excuse for Artapanos to send Moses off on 
what he considers a suicide mission (3.7), while in Josephos it is a 
divine oracle which instructs the Egyptians to appeal to Moses for 
help in their dire straits (241). Josephos therefore had to give an ex- 
tended account of the Ethiopian invasion (239-240), whereas Ar- 
tapanos only had to mention it (3.7). In Artapanos Moses leads a 
ragtag army (3.7); in Josephos he leads an army of both Egyptians 
and Hebrews (242-243). The differences become even more 
pronounced in the actual campaign. The account in Artapanos fo- 
cuses on the camp of Moses in the nome of Hermopolis where Moses 
and his army won every battle (3.8). The military aspect, however, 
is relatively unimportant: Moses founded the city of Hermopolis, es- 
tablished the cult of the ibis, and taught the Ethiopians and Egyptian 
priests circumcision (9-10). The reverse is true in Josephos. Moses 
uses the ibises to cross the desert (244-247a). What is an animal cult 
in Artapanos is a proof of sagacity in Josephos. The campaign in 
Ethiopia is related and culminates in Moses’ marriage to Tharbis 
and the surrender of the Ethiopians’ last stronghold (248-253). 
Moses’ return provokes a second plot by Chenephres in Artapanos 
which is matched by a plot in Josephos. Again, however, the entire 
structure varies. In Artapanos Chenephres tries to slay Moses 
through Chanethothes (14-15); in Josephos, the matter is com- 
pressed into a relatively few lines: Moses’ success sparks suspicions 
of revolution and a plot by the king (254-256), There is no mention 
about the dismissal of the army (3.11), the animal cults Moses estab- 
lished (3.12), the burial of Merris (16),207 or the slaying of 
Chanethothes (17-18). This does not mean that Josephos was insen- 
sitive to the slaying of the Egyptian in Ex. 2:11-12: he handles it by 
omitting it. The only items the two accounts have in common are 
the revelation of the plot to Moses and his flight. 

How should we explain their relationship? There have been three 
major theories: Josephos’ account is entirely independent,” it is 


207 In Artapanos, Moses names the city where he buried Merris, Meroe (F 
3.16). In AJ 2.249, Saba, the city Moses took by marrying Tharbis, is named 
Meroe by Kambyses after his sister. 

208 So Niese in ERE, s.v., “Josephus,” 7:573 and Thackeray, Josephus, 4:269 
n.b., who thought that the Alexandrian community developed the legend in an at- 
tempt to explain Num. 12:1. 
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dependent upon Artapanos,? or both have drawn from a common 
зоигсе.?10 Can we say anything definite in light of the obvious 
difficulties which earlier works reflect? Josephos does know the story 
told by Artapanos: the structural similarity demands this. The dis- 
similarities, on the other hand, make it all but certain in my opinion 
that Josephos knew the story in а form other than what Polyhistor 
preserved of Artapanos. This is demanded by not only the additions 
in Josephos,?!! but more importantly by the changes in the basic 
framework of the story. As we will see, Josephos rewrites his sources 
freely, but generally leaves the structure intact.?!? Was this other 
source Artapanos' original version, a tradition from which 
Artapanos' also drew, or an intermediate source? While it is tempt- 
ing to think of Artapanos' original version, there is a major 
problem. Polyhistor has certainly abbreviated the account which 
could explain the extra material in Josephos. Polyhistor would not, 
however, have altered the basic story line. This leaves us to conclude 
that Josephos did or found it already changed in a source. I have in- 
dicated that on methodological grounds the latter is more likely. We 
are now left to decide between a common tradition or an intermedi- 
ate source. It has proven extremely difficult to posit a suitable inter- 
mediate source. The view which best explains the relationship is that 


209 Freudenthal, Alexander. Polyhistor, рр. 170-171, 174, who contended that 
Josephos had a revised version of Artapanos before him; Bloch, Die Quellen des 
Flavius Josephus, pp. 60-62; Heinemann in RE, s.v. ‘‘Moses,’’ 16:372-374, who first 
suggested that Josephos deliberately deviated from Artapanos; Collins and Poeh- 
ітапп, ‘‘Artapanus,’’ pp. 45-47 and Collins, ОТР, 2:895; Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexan- 
dria, 2:984 n. 188, who like Heinemann thought Josephos was engaged in a polemic 
against Artapanos; Walter, JSHRZ, 1:130 n. 7b; Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic 
Jewish Authors, р. 235 п. 56; and possibly Feldman, ‘‘ Josephus, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity, р. 36 (introduction). 

210 Levy, “Moïse en Ethiope,’’ рр. 203, 210-211, who suggested Pseudo- 
Hekataios was the common source; Braun, History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental 
Literature, pp. 99-102, who maintained that Artapanos eliminated the Tharbis 
material; Wacholder, Nicolaus of Damascus, p. 58, who posited Nikolaos of Damas- 
cus as the source (critiqued by Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism, p. 21); Abra- 
ham Schalit in EncJud, s.v. ‘‘Artapanus,’’ 3:646; Rajak, ‘‘Moses in Ethiopia,” pp. 
120-122, who attributes it to oral tradition; and Runnals, ‘‘Moses’ Ethiopian Cam- 
paign,” р. 147, who attempts to show how each shaped the tradition. 

211 Josephos could have added material from other sources and welded them 
into a unified narrative. He weaves Num. 22:1-24:25; 31:16; 25:1-18 into a single 
flowing account т АЈ 4.100-155. 

212 See under Ars Narrandi below. It is, of course, possible that Josephos freely 
wrote this story; I simply think it more reasonable to postulate a different source 
given Josephos’ known tendencies. 
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each Jewish author drew from a common tradition. The presence of 
so much material in later writings attests to the interest in the early 
years of Moses. The differences are then due to the way that 
Artapanos and Josephos have reshaped the legend for their own pur- 
poses. This does not preclude Josephos’ knowledge of Artapanos’ 
version; it does, however, indicate that he preferred a different 
form. 

The contacts continue for Moses’ career. Artapanos’ connection 
between the divine name and the miraculous appears to be echoed 
in Josephos, although іп a very different way.?!? Artapanos and 
Josephos both have Pharaoh promise or concede to let the Israelites 
depart after the water has turned to blood—a point not attested in 
the biblical tradition.?!* They each display some concern over the 
despoiling of the Egyptians (Ex. 12:36). The most significant 
phrases are: 


MT pb ГА YIN 
LXX kai goxvAEvoav тойс Аїурлтіорс 
Art. 3.34 тобс бё xpnoapévous napa тфу Alyuntiov nol- 


ха иёу ёклоната, оок óA(yov бё іратісроу бА- 
Anv те лаџлАацећ уббам . . 

Jos. AJ 2.314 Sapors тє тойс "Efpaíouc ётіроу, ої цу блер tod 
тбуоу £EgA0civ, of бё xai ката усітмакйу лрос 
абтобс врупвејам. 


The borrowing of Artapanos and the honoring in Josephos clearly 
tone down the note of despoiling in the biblical text.?!? Once again 
we are dealing with an exegetical tradition which is by no means 
limited to these two authors.?!6 


213 F 3.24-26, where the power of the name is manifest by the collapse of 
Pharaoh and the death of the scoffer; 4] 2.275-276, where the name is associated 
with the miracles God gave Moses to authenticate his mandate before Pharaoh. 
The connection in Josephos is not as apparent, but does seem to be present since 
he inserts the revelation of the divine name into the narrative on the miracles. On 
this issue see Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker, рр. 229-230 n. 227. 

214 F 3.28-29; АЈ 2.295; Ех. 7:22-25. 

215 So Holladay, ' Theios Aner’ in Hellenistic Judaism, p. 213 п. 89 and Fragments 
from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 242 п. 113. Contra Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as 
Miracle Worker, p. 175, who argued that Artapanos does not show any sensitivity 
to this issuc. While Artapanos is not as insistent as Josephos, his language does 
soften the biblical statements. 

216 Ezekiel, Exagoge, 162-166: Stav бё pédAnt’ впотрёхах, 8600 хару/Лаф, 
youve te харӣ урматкос An YETAI OKEÚN кбоноу TE лбу”, бу буврелос PÉPEL,/ xpocóv 
те Kai üpyupóv te xai стблас, iva/ [ауд'] фу Expatav шадду алобфацу Вротоїс. 
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The similarities continue on into the exodus proper. Each narra- 
tive informs us that the Israelites arrived at the Red Sea in three 
days.?!? Each betrays a proclivity to rationalize the event at the 
ѕеа.2!8 They both claim that the Egyptians were destroyed by more 
than water; although аз we have come to expect, the specifics 
vary.?!? Finally, Josephos preserves a tradition about manna (Ex. 
16:14) which is attested in Artapanos: 


MT 7922 

LXX @oei корюу AEUKOV 

Art. 3.37 дом ларалАл}стоу тђу xpóav 

Jos. AJ 3.27 тоб лАћдоџс фууообтос kai уошСоутос vipecbar 


Are these correspondences enough to posit literary dependence? 
'The quantity suggests they are. The issue is: In what form did 
Josephos know Artapanos? Was it direct or indirect through Poly- 
histor???? The differences should be attributed to other sources—as 
in the case of the Ethiopian campaign—and Josephos' own creative 
rewriting of the biblical text. 

iij. Pseudo-Eupolemos. The two fragments of Pseudo-Eupolemos 
likewise have some points of contact with Josephos. The Samaritan 
in common with the later Jewish historian, emphasizes the mental 
capacities of Abraham.??! They accentuate this by assigning astro- 
logical lore to Abraham.??? Together with Artapanos they have 
Abraham instruct the Egyptians in this science.223 Yet they are 
each careful to assign the discovery of astronomy to Enoch.??* 


217 F 3.34; AJ 2.315. Both use трітаїос. It is possible that both derived this in- 
dependently from Ex. 13-14, although there is nothing in the biblical narrative 
which immediately suggests a journey of three days. 

218 F 3.35, where he offers the accounts of the Memphians (Moses knew the 
tides) and Heliopolitans (the Egyptians rushed down on the Jews); АЈ 2.347-348, 
where Josephos mentions the account of Alexander's crossing of the Pamphylian 
Sea as a possible parallel and concludes with his non-committal phrase. 

219 F 3.37, fire and flood annihilate them; А] 2.343-344, all nature fights 
against them. 

220 Those who think that Josephos knew Artapanos directly include: Freuden- 
thal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 169-174, especially 170-171 (directly or through Jewish 
redaction); Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d’Ancten Testament, р. 257; 
Walter, /5НЕХ, 1:121; Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, р. 192; 
Collins, OTP, 2:894-895. 

221 р 1.3; AJ 1.154, 157. 

222 F 1.3; AJ 1.156. 

223 F 1.8, astrology and other things; AJ 1.167-168, arithmetic and astronomy. 

224 F 1.8; АЈ 1.69. 
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More importantly, Pseudo-Eupolemos and Josephos both elaborate 
on Abraham’s role as an instructor who interacted with the Egypti- 
апз.225 On an entirely different note is the fact that in 87 1.63, 
Josephos has the same form as Pseudo-Eupolemos for Dn ЛИ (= 
брос Гарфіу іп LXX), "Аруаріім.226 

May we posit any literary influence based upon these data? One 
major problem is the issue of whether or not Josephos would use a 
Samaritan author.*?’ If Josephos knew the ethnic identity of the 
author he probably would not. However, if he were ignorant of the 
author’s ethnicity, there is no reason why he might not have used 
such a work. This would necessitate second-hand knowledge. It does 
not, however, answer the original question. The widespread con- 
nection of Abraham with astrology makes it impossible to affirm 
direct dependence. We must simply recognize that in this instance 
the evidence is too scanty to allow for a definite verdict. 

iv. Eupolemos. The first fragment of Eupolemos is a panegyric on 
Moses: Moses was the first сбфос who delivered the alphabet to the 
Jews and gave the first code of laws. There are no direct equivalents 
іп Josephos, but the general perception of Moses is the same.228 

The second fragment concentrates on the temple.??? There are 
only two noteworthy points. First, both describe a scarecrow in the 
temple which was designed to scare off the birds—although 
Josephos’ description is in B/.??? This may be due to a practical 
concern which was shared and should not be pressed too hard.??! 


225 F 1.8, with the priests; А/ 1.166, with the Egyptians. Bousset and Gress- 
mann, Die Religion des Judentums im spáthellenistischen Zeitalter, p. 74 n. 1, thought that 
this established dependence. Wacholder, ‘‘Abraham the Greek Philosopher,” pp 
155-156, has argued that the portrayal of Abraham "аз a scientist with an interna- 
tionalist scholarly outlook’’ is a common bond between Josephos and Pseudo- 
Eupolemos. 

$ F 1.5. 

227 This is the objection of Gaster, The Asatir, р. 67. 

228 АЈ 1.18-26 praises Moses as a legislator as we have seen. CA 2.154 openly 
claims that Moses is the first law-giver. Josephos also states that the Greeks were 
late Е receiving the alphabet (СА 1.10-11). 

? Besides the points discussed in the text, it is worth noting that in the opening 
summary there are two approximate similarities. Eupolemos says that Joshua 
pitched the tabernacle £v Хлдої. (Е 2 (30.11) The LXX has Endw. Josephos has 
Улкобе and Аф. Eupolemos also states that Saul reigned twenty-one years (F 2 
(30.2]); Josephos twenty (4J 10.143). On this see Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius 
Josephus, pp. 58-59, who argues for dependence. 

220 F 2 (34.11); BJ 5.224. 

231 So also Wacholder, Eupolemus, рр. 198-199, who attributes it to their priest- 

ly background. 
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Second, they have approximate but not identical etymologies for 
"IepocóAuua: Eupolemos connects it with igpóv Lodopdvoc, 
whereas Josephos connects the second half with the Homeric 
LdéAvpa.232 Otherwise, the differences between the descriptions of 
the temple are enormous. 

There is nothing in the third and fourth fragments which would 
hint of dependence. The fifth fragment affords the most important 
evidence. Adolf Schlatter has shown that the figure of 1580 years for 
the time from the exodus to c. 158/157 B.C.E. agrees with the calcu- 
lations of Josephos in AJ 20.224-238.233 The greatest problem is 
that this requires the conjectural deletion of біб from toyida, а de- 
letion Ї am reluctant to admit. 

The evidence for Eupolemos like Pseudo-Eupolemos is thin. 
There is no reason to think that. Josephos independently knew Eu- 
polemos. 

Summary. We are now ready to return to our initial question. Did 
Josephos know the Hellenistic Jewish historians and if so in what 
form? The evidence for direct knowledge is too scant with the excep- 
tion of Artapanos. Here we encounter the greatest number of 
similarities. This might indicate that Josephos knew Artapanos 
directly. 

There is, however, another possibility. Josephos certainly knew 
the work of Alexander Polyhistor. We have already seen that he was 
familiar with his ХаАбаїк@. On one occasion Josephos quotes Poly- 
histor directly.??* What is especially important about this quote is 
that Eusebios also gives it in PE 9.20.2-4. At first glance this would 
imply that Josephos knew Polyhistor's Пер, 'Iovóaíov. There is, 
however, a complicating factor. Eusebios breaks his normal pattern 


232 F 2 [34.13]; AJ 7.67 and CA 1.174. Josephos apparently knew Homer first- 
hand. He mentions him several times in CA including 1.12 which was made famous 
by Wolf in his Prolegomena to Homer. Cf. also 2.14, 155, 256. 

233 «*Eupolemus als Chronolog und seine Beziehungen zu Josephus und 
Manetho,”’ pp. 633-703. A summary is offered in the introduction on рр. 633-635. 
His conclusion is stated on p. 697 where he argues that Josephos knew Eupolemos 
through Polyhistor. The principal data are: from exodus to temple = 612 years 
(230), from the temple to exile = 467 years, 6 months, and ten days (232), 70 years 
for the exile (233), from the return to Eupator = 414 years (234), the priesthood 
of Onias (Menelaos) - 10 years (4/ 12.385), the priesthood of Jakimos - 3 years 
(237). Since Alkimos (= Jakimos) died c. 160 B.C.E. another three years should 
be added which brings the total to 1580. 

234 AJ 1.239-241, citing Kleodamos Malchos via Polyhistor. 
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of citing Polyhistor at this point and quotes directly from Josephos. 

Why? Wasn't it in the Пері 'Iovóaíov Eusebios had before him? 
Freudenthal suggested that Eusebios simply wanted to add another 
name to his repertory of authors, especially a Jewish опе. 239 А. von 
Gutschmid thought that it was from a different work of Polyhistor’s, 
his Aipuká?36—2a suggestion that has won the approval of most 
scholars.??? This makes perfectly good sense since the fragment 
deals with Libya and should be accepted. 

Did Josephos know Polyhistor's Пері *Iovdaimv? Several factors 
suggest that he did. In the first place, he explicitly names three of 
the authors preserved by Polyhistor in his Пері "Іорбаїом, i.e., 
Demetrios, Philo the elder, and Епројетов.238 How did he know 
these authors? There is no evidence for his direct use of the two we 
have examined and we know of no other collection of them. Second, 
Clement cites both the names and texts from all three of these 
authors іп a single passage. Since Шеге 15 no doubt that he was fol- 
lowing Polyhistor, it is only reasonable to conclude that Josephos 
was as well.??? Third, the large number of points of agreement with 
Demetrios, Artapanos, and Pseudo-Eupolemos suggest that 
Josephos was aware of a body of traditions corresponding to those 
preserved by Polyhistor. The simplest explanation is that he knew 
these authors through Polyhistor. Our conclusion makes perfectly 
good sense since Josephos was living in Rome and writing on Jewish 
history. If Polyhistor's work had any circulation in the latter half of 
the first century C.E., Josephos must have known it. 

This also could help us to understand how he can call them 
Greeks: he only knows them second-hand. On the other hand, 
Josephos does not name any Jewish sources apart from the scrip- 
tures. He clearly does not want to distract from his accomplish- 
ment—it is not accidental that the texts where he does speak of 


235 Alexander Polyhistor, p. 15. 

236 Kleine Schriften, 2:182. 

237 Walter, ‘‘Zur Uberlieferung einiger Reste früher jüdisch-hellenistischer 
Literatur bei Josephus, Clemens, und Euseb.,”’ p. 316 and JSHRZ, 1:115; Denis, 
Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes Grecs d'Ancien Testament, p. 260; Holladay, Fragments 
from Hellenistic Jewish Authors, p. 245; R. Doran, "Сієодатиз Malchus,’’ т ОТР, 
2:883-884. 

238 CA 1.218. 

239 Strom. 1.21.141.1-5. This connection was pointed out by Feldman, Josephus 
and Modern Scholarship, p. 401. 
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Jewish historians of a similar stripe are in BJ and CA.*4° The most 
likely explanation of his comments is that he knew they were Jews, 
but did not want to acknowledge them. It may be that the popular 
conception in Rome was that they were Greeks, a perception Jo- 
sephos willingly exploited for his own purposes. 

There is, however, one major objection to this conclusion. Why 
does Josephos fail to mention Polyhistor with but one exception? 
Polyhistor is noticably absent in his roll call of Greek witnesses to 
Jewish antiquity.?*! Was this due to ignorance or was it deliber- 
ate??? Freudenthal thought that because Polyhistor was a secon- 
dary compiler Josephos chose not to mertion him.?# I would like 
to suggest another possibility. Josephos did not name Polyhistor be- 
cause he did not want to detract from the prestige of his own work 
as the definitive history on Jews. 

What significance did these authors have for Josephos? Since he 
only knew them in a secondary form, they were not primary literary 
models. They did, however, exert an influence on both the contents 
and the methodology of А/. Like the authors of rewritten scripture 
within Palestine, they provided specific interpretations of texts for 
him. More importantly, they demonstrated how the Jewish scrip- 
tures could be effectively ‘‘translated.’’ It was here, not т the LXX, 
that Josephos learned how to communicate the Jewish story in 
Greek: not only verbally but also conceptually. They moved beyond 
Berossos and Manethon in their openness to Hellenism and showed 
Josephos what could be done with native traditions—even his own. 
As a corollary, they suggested ways in which Judaism could be rede- 
fined in Hellenistic terms. The Antiquitates is thus not a unique work 
standing like a solitary tree against the horizon of the Greco-Roman 
world, but like a redwood in a stand of pines. 

d. Dionysios of Halikarnassos. While the Hellenistic Jewish histori- 
ans provided insight into how Josephos could proceed in a general 
way, they were too limited and dated to give Josephos the histori- 
ographical guidance he needed to successfully Hellenize his tradi- 


240 BJ 1.17; СА 1.41. 

^! СА 1.161-218. | 

242 Walter, “Хаг Überlieferung einiger Reste früher jüdisch-hellenistischer 
Literatur bei Josephus, Clemens, und Euseb.,"' pp. 317-318, regarded this as deci- 
sive evidence that Josephos did not know Polyhistor's On the Jews. 

243 Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 33-34. Cf. also the similar view of Feldman, Josephus 
and Modern Scholarship, p. 401. 
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tions within the framework of the end of the first century. His task 
required a contemporary model of Hellenistic historiography which 
he could adapt for his own purposes. 

Josephos found that model in ‘‘antiquarian rhetorical historiogra- 
phy.” There is a striking correspondence between the basic struc- 
ture of Josephos’ work and the magnum opus of Dionysios of Hali- 
karnassos. Their titles have an identical formation, ‘Pwpaikh 
'ApxaioAoyía and Чообаїкй 'ApyaioAoyí(a, and they both consist of 
twenty books. These obvious points of contact have led scholars to 
look for other areas of contact such as shared іорої and formulae,?** 
verbal contacts,?*9 and programmatic similarities.?*9 The discus- 
sion these arguments have provoked has failed to establish a unified 
perspective about whether Dionysios served as a model.?' The 


244 Thackeray, Josephus: The Мап and the Historian, pp. 56-58 and Josephus, 
4:ix-x. Thackeray argued that both dealt with antiquities, that Josephos owed his 
description of the death of Moses (A/ 4.326) to the deaths of the founding fathers 
іп Dionysios (Aeneas, 1.64.4-5; Romulus, 2.56.2). and that the formula indicating 
a non-committal stance to the miraculous was due to Dionysios’ influence. Cf. 
1.48.1 (крімето» 68 óc Ёкостос tv а коџбутоу ВобЛєтаї), 48.4; 2.40.3, 70.5; 7.66.5; 
and А] 1.108 (a> äv ёкботос ў pov, обто сколєітосах); 2.348; 3.81 (Note the 
language here: xai лєрї џеу тобтоу @с̧ Воблєта: poveitw Ёкастос̧ тфу 
évtevEonévwv), 268, 322; 4.158; 8.262; 10.281; 17.354; 19.108; and В] 5.257. It 
should be pointed out that this was a historiographical commonplace. It appears 
in Herodotos 3.122.1: ларєсті 5ё леса dkotépy тїс PovAEtar абтеоу. Cf. 
Lucian, Hist. Conscr. 60: Kai piv koi родос єї тїс napepnéoor, Аєктёос рёу, об uiv 
тототёос лаутос, GAA’ ёу цёсо Өєт&ос toic блос ду БОЕ elxkaoovai nepi абтоб: 
ov 5’ акіубьмос Kal прос оббетером &rippenéotepoc. 

245 Shutt, Studies in Josephus, pp. 92-101. David Ladoceur has overturned 
Shutt's arguments in ‘‘Studies in the Language and Historiography of Flavius 
Josephus,” (Ph.D. dissertation, Brown University, 1976) and his later article 
which summarizes his work, ‘Тһе Language of Josephus,” JSJ 14 (1983): 18-38. 

246 Attridge, The Interpretation of Biblical History in the ‘Antiquitates Judaicae’ of 
Flavius Josephus, pp. 43-60. 

247 Those who think Josephos used Dionysios as a model (besides Thackeray, 
Shutt, and Attridge) include: F.J. Foakes Jackson, Josephus and the Jews: The Religion 
and History of the Jews as Explained by Flavius Josephus (1930; reprint ed., Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1977), рр. 247-248; Richards, ‘‘The Composition of 
Josephus’ Antiquities,” р. 36; Bickerman, ''Origenes Gentium,” рр. 68, 70-71 (similar 
methodology); Schalit, EncJud, s.v. ‘‘Josephus Flavius," 10:257; Feldman, 
‘Josephus’ Portrait of Saul,” pp. 51-52 and ‘‘Hellenizations in Josephus’ Jewish 
Antiquities: The Portrait of Abraham," p. 134; Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, 
р. 85; and Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, 1:48. 
Those who do not think that Dionysios served as a model or that he served as a foil 
are: Collomp, ‘‘La Place de Josèphe dans la Technique de l'Historiographie 
Hellénistique," pp. 86-92; Daube, ‘‘Typology in Josephus," рр. 35-36; Rajak, 
‘‘Josephus and the ‘Archaeology’ of the Jews,” pp. 466-472; Виде, Flavius Josephus 
between Jerusalem and Rome, pp. 92, 202-203. 
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issue is not whether Josephos knew Dionysios’ work—that is incon- 
trovertible in my judgment—but whether he used it as a blueprint 
for his own work.?*8 

"Гіопуѕіо52% came to Rome c. 30 В.С.Е.250 According to his own 
testimony he spent twenty-two years learning Latin and studying 
Roman writings.??! After this preparation, he published his magnum 
opus in 7 B.C.E.??? Throughout his years of teaching rhetoric in 
Rome, Dionysios also composed a number of shorter essays and let- 
ters which we have come to know as the Scripta Rhetorica. Since he 
presents his theories within Һеѕе, 253 I will begin by briefly sum- 
marizing his comments here and then look at how he actually ex- 
ecuted his theory in the Antiquitates Romanae. 

The touchstone for Dionysios' views of history is his assessment 
of Thukydides. He first contrasts him with Lysias in De Demon- 
sthene,?5* then more fully with Herodotos in his Epistula ad Pompei- 
um, and finally devoted a full essay to him, De Thucydide.?55 Diony- 
sios divides his comments into subject matter and згује.256 In his 
Epistula, he offers five tasks ката тду лраупатікду tónov: the choice 
of the subject, the beginning and ending, the decision on what to in- 
clude, the distribution of the material, and the historian's own out- 
look. Using these criteria, he praises Herodotos and censures 
Thukydides. After all, Herodotos wrote of the conflict between 
Greeks and barbarians while Thukydides relates a war which is 


248 David L. Balch, ‘‘Two Apologetic Encomia: Dionysius on Rome and 
Josephus on the Jews,” JSJ 13 (1982): 102-122, has shown that they both use the 
same form of encomium. Cf. AR 1.9-2.29 and CA 2.145-295. This does not estab- 
lish contact in and of itself, but it certainly strengthens our impression. 

19 On Dionysios see RE, s.v. ‘‘Dionysios von Halikarnassos,” Бу E. 
Schwartz, 5:934-961 (for AR) and KP, s.v. ''Dionysios von Halikarnassos,” by 
Michael von Albrecht, 3:70-71. 

250 AR 1.7.2. 

251 AR 1.7.2. 

252 АК 1.3.4. 

253 Оп Dionysios’ comments іп his rhetorical works see Kenneth $. Sacks, 
**Historiography in the Rhetorical Works of Dionysios of Halicarnassus,’’ Athenae- 
um 61 (1983): 65-87. 

25% Dem. 2. He compares their differences to the opposite ranges of the musical 
scale іп a series ог зеуеп contrasts. 

255 Тһе order of the individual works in the scripta rhetorica is not secure. I have 
followed the basic order given by Stephen Usher, Dronysius of Halicarnassus: The Crit- 
ical Essays, 2 vols. LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1974 [vol. 1]), 
1:xxii-xxvii. 


256 Pomp. 3; De Thuc. 2. 
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better forgotten. This is compounded by Thukydides’ beginning 
and ending which do not praise Athens, but criticize her. Again, 
Herodotos praises what is good and blames what is not; Thukydides 
is negative. Dionysios then goes оп to present ten criteria кат@ TOV 
Хєктікбу (style).)? By opting for Herodotos over against 
Thukydides, Dionysios has consciously aligned himself with the rhe- 
torical school at which Polybios railed. For Dionysios the historian 
par excellence is Theopompos who brought to light not only what is ob- 
vious, GAA’ dEetalew Kai тйс бфамеїс аїтіас vv rpáEcov Kai тду 
npa&ávtov айтас Kai та ладу TÅG YLXÑG . . . Kai лаута ЕеккаХхолтеју 
tà pvotHpia тїс те SoKovons Фретђс Kai tfjg йууооорбупс 
какіас̧.258 While his critique is somewhat mitigated in De 
Thucydide, he remains openly critical of the Athenian.?99 

The preface to the Antiquitates Romanae demonstrates that Diony- 
sios has implemented his views. He begins by arguing that methodo- 
logically speaking there are two essential requirements for a histori- 
an: he/she must select a subject which is кала с Kai пеуадотпрелеїс 
Kai лолАђу ффідешу toic ávayvocopévorc феробвас (1.1.2) and 


257 The first three are primary features and the last seven secondary in Diony- 
sios’ system. 1. Purity й кавара toic дубраа! xal tov "EAAnvikov уарактйра оФ$оо- 
ca бійдєктос; 2. [missing]; 3. conciseness, трітоу &ха хорау й KaAovpEvy ovvtopia; 
4. vividness, évápyeia (лратт иёу тфу Вліветом брєтду); 5. imitation, [тфу] 10У те 
kat лабфу ціцтоїс; 6. impressiveness, al тд péya Kai Өаонаотбу éxqatvoucat тйс 
катаскєюйс apetai; 7. force, al тђу ісубу Kai tov tóvov Kai тас битотрдлоџс 
Svvapeis тйс фрасеос dpetai nepiéxoucat . . .; 8. pleasure, йбомйу 68 kal neò кої 
тречлу Kai тас бцоїуєуєїс фретдс .. . ; 9. naturalness and brilliance, ката gvow 
... TÒ бубу; 10. appropriateness, ласфу бу Хбуоло аретфу Å коріотатт тб хрёлоу. 

258 Pomp. 4. It is not surprising that Polybios attacked Theopompos savagely in 
8.9-11. On Theopompos see FGrH 115. I, therefore, can not agree with Clemence 
Schultz, '' Dionysius of Halicarnassus and his audience,” in Past Perspectives: Studies 
in Greek and Roman Historical Writing, ed. I.S. Moxon, J.D. Smart, and A.J. Wood- 
man (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), p. 125, who thinks that Di- 
onysios stands in the Thukydidean-Polybion tradition. 

59 The literary critic discusses Thukydides subject matter (5-20) in relationship 
to his predecessors (5-8), arrangement (9-12), and proportion (13-20). Here he does 
not censure Thukydides for his decision to write about a single contemporary war, 
but approves his commitment to truth. This does not mean, however, that 
Thukydides’ predecessors were wrong to include myths, only that such were inap- 
propriate for Thukydides’ purposes. Thukydides is much more open to blame for 
his arrangements (alternating summers and winters [9] and his beginning and con- 
clusion [10-12]) and sense of proportion (battles [13-15], speeches [16-18], and in- 
troduction [19-20]). He again offers examples of praise and blame for Thukydides’ 
style. He concludes by answering Thukydides’ defenders (50-51) and holding out 
his own hero Demosthenes who incorporated Thukydides’ assets and avoided his 
liabilities (52-53). Cf. also Din. 8. 
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equip themself with the requisite skills (1. 1-4). Dionysios maintains 
that he has selected a worthy subject since it is obvious that Roman 
rule has surpassed any empire—barbarian or Greek—which has 
exercised dominion (1.2.1-3.6). The reason (1.4.1-6.5) that Diony- 
sios has selected the early period of Rome’s history for his subject 
is that the Greeks are ignorant of Rome’s origins (4.1-3; 6.1-2).260 
He therefore wants to dispel the erroneous views currently held by 
showing that the earliest inhabitants of Rome were actually Greeks 
(5.1-4).261 In this way he hopes that his readers can form ап ac- 
curate impression of Rome so that they will not be disgusted with 
their current subjection especially when they learn of the examples 
of Roman virtue which neither Greeks nor barbarians can match 
(6.3-5).262 The readers, therefore, have a right to know his sources 
over which he has labored for twenty-two years (1.7.1-4). The oral 
reports are from the most distinguished Romans and the written 
from the histories which the Romans themselves praise.?9? The 
scope of his life's work begins бло тфу naXaiotátov робо“ . . . and 
continues on down to the first Punic War (265 В.С.Е.) (1.8.1-4). He 
warns his readers that the form which his work takes is different from 
what they are accustomed to seeing. His is £& алаопс 16846 ціктбу 
Évayoviou te Kai Өдєорптікӣс̧ xai бтупиатікйс. In this way both 
those who want to pursue serious topics as well as those who simply 
want to find entertainment can profit (8.3). 

We may now address the issue of a possible relationship. The rhe- 
torical works of Dionysios contain a sustained polemic against 
Thukydides as a model, the very model Josephos chose for Bellum 


260 Schwartz, RE, s.v. ''Dionysios von Halikarnassos,” 5:934, argued that the 
selection of a theme in antiquity showed that this belongs to the school of rhetorical 
historiography according to which ‘‘die Redekunst nicht bloß als ein Kunstmittel 
neben anderen gilt, sondern umgekehrt der historische Stoff nichts weiter ist als ein 
Objekt, an welchem diese Kunst gezeigt und dokumentiert wird gewissermassen 
das Thema einer pedétn grossen Stils. D. will im Grunde in seinem Geschicht- 
swerke ein ларйбєтура des Classicismus liefern.” 

26! This is the thrust of the entire first book. He again argues it in 7.70.1-73.5. 

262 Dionysios thus addresses himself explicitly to a Greek audience. H. Hill, 
‘Dionysius of Halicarnassus,” JRS 51 (1961): 88-93, has argued that Dionysios 
was also addressing a Roman audience and that he countered the prevalent account 
of Rome's origins with his own in order to win a more respectable position for 
Greeks in Roman eyes. So also Schultze, ‘‘Dionysius of Halicarnassus and his au- 
dience,” pp. 133-141, esp. 138-141. | 

263 On the issue of sources see Alfred Klotz, ‘‘Zu den Quellen der Archaiologia 
des Dionysios von Halikarnassos,” Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 87 (1938): 
32-50. 
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Judaicum. This tension dissipates when we turn to the magna opera. 
It is very clear that the prefaces of the Antiquitates Romanae and the 
Antiquitates Judaicae have a great deal in common: they both justify 
the selection of their subject,?9* address themselves to the Greek 
world in an effort to remove ignorance and prejudice against a par- 
ticular реоріе,265 cast their histories in a moralizing паггаќіуе,266 
criticize their predecessors,26” emphasize their sources,?99 share a 
similar but not identical ѕсоре,269 and both seek to inform in a 
pleasant style.2”° There is even some agreement in small details 
concerning subject matter.?? Again, just as Dionysios had pre- 
pared himself, so had Јозерћоз.272 These historiographical agree- 
ments indicate that Josephos knew the rhetorical-historiographical 
tradition in which Dionysios wrote if not Dionysios' own work. 

There is, on the other hand, a glaring difference. Dionysios wrote 
as a Greek to other Greeks trying to persuade them to accept the 
Romans because in reality they were Greeks! This line of argumen- 
tation was anathema to an Oriental. The equivalent for Josephos 
would be for him to have written the Antiquitates to the Greeks in an 
effort to persuade them that the Jews were acceptable since they 
were in reality long-lost Greeks!! This stands the Antiquitates on its 
head. 

How should we explain Josephos' ambivalent relationship to 
Dionysios? The claim which runs throughout all of Josephos' works 
is that his main aim is truth. For him this means either an eye- 
witness account in the Thukydidean-Polybion tradition or the 
apologetic claim to follow native sources. At the same time, when 
he ‘‘translated’’ his native sources into Greek he had to make them 
intelligible to Greeks. Another literal translation was both doomed 


264 AR 1.2.1-3.6; AJ 1.5. 
265 AR 1.4.1-6.5; AJ 1.5, 9. 
266 AR 1.5.3; 6.4; AJ 1.14, 19-23. 


267 AR 1.6.1-2; 4) 1.12-13. This was a common motif. As we have already 
seen, we can trace it all the way back to Hekataios of Miletos, F 1. 

268 AR 1.7.1-4; 4) 1.5, 17, 26. It is interesting that Dionysios claims to have 
used Roman sources in his preface. At the end of Book One, he informs us that he 
has read many Greek and Roman works about Roman origins. As we have already 
seen, Josephos’ insistence upon native traditions belongs to Oriental works. 

269 AR 1.8.1; AJ 1.5, 13. 

270 AR 1.8.3; AJ 1.9; 14.2-3. 

271 AR 1.8.2; АЈ 1.5, 13. 

27? АК 1.7.2; AJ 20.263. 
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to failure and contrary to Josephos’ historical instincts. He there- 
fore needed a model of how to write ап 'ApyxaioAoyía in Greek. 
Dionysios—-or the historiographical tradition he represents— served 
that role адтігабіу. 273 Josephos thus exploited Dionysios or the 
school he represents formally— just as the Hellenistic Jewish histori- 
ans had utilized different Hellenistic traditions—but maintained his 
distance when he was forced to declare his own allegiances. In this 
case he was an Oriental with a reliable rather than contradictory 
historical гесога.27* 

3. Ars Narrandi. Specifically how did Josephos shape his narra- 
tive??? He is explicit about his own procedure in at least one pas- 
sage. In 4.197, he explains that he is guilty of one innovation: he has 
sytematically collected the laws which Moses left oxopáónv. He con- 
sistently follows this principle of grouping non-narrative material 
into blocks within his narrative. 

The narrative of Josephos has several outstanding patterns which 
run throughout. First of all, Josephos has written a unified narra- 
tive. Even where the collection of biblical texts offered a fairly coher- 
ent line, there were gaps and inconsistencies which Josephos had to 
address. This means that he sometimes rearranges the order of 
events and brings together data from various places. So he in- 
troduces the literary prophets in his narrative where he thinks it ap- 
propriate and interweaves Kings and Chronicles in a single thread. 
Second, Josephos has a definite proclivity towards the individual as 
the focal point or centrum of his паггануе.276 Third, Josephos has 


775 Attridge, The Interpretation of Biblical History in the ‘Antiquitates Judaicae’ of 
Flavius Josephus, p. 56, suggests that rather than moving from content to form, 
Josephos moved from form to content, i.e., he became aware of ‘Һе possibilities 
of historical literature as they were defined by historical rhetoricians like Di- 
onysius."' I prefer the former since Josephos aligns himself with the Oriental tradi- 
tion, although it must be recognized that we can not trace the actual course of 
Josephos’ development as a historian from BJ to АЈ. 

27* Note that while Josephos eschews all myths, Dionysios is more sanguine 
about their possible use. AR 1.8.1 (where he openly declares he will begin with 
them); 2.20.2 (where he cautions against Greek myths); AJ 1.15, 16, 22. 

275 The most important formal treatment of how Josephos writes is Varneda, 
The Historical Method of Josephus, рр. 64-241. Naomi С. Cohen, ‘‘Josephus and 
Scripture: Is Josephus’ Treatment of the Scriptural Narrative Similar Throughout 
the Antiquities I-XI?'' JQR 54 (1963-1964): 311-332, argued that 1-5 are more freely 
retold than 6-11. 

276 Varneda, The Historical Method of Flavius Josephus, pp. 24-39, 69-88. The 
character studies of Louis Feldman are based upon this insight, i.e., Feldman has 
studied the major characters in an effort to understand Josephos’ agenda since they 
constitute the epicenter of his work. (See below) 
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a flair for the dramatic. This is brought to the fore by his novelistic 
tendencies? which are especially evident in his psychological 
comments??8 and the increased erotic element.??? Fourth, Josephos 
thoroughly rewrites his sources with an eye to improving the style 
of the narrative.?80 

a. Omissions. If we compare Josephos’ text to the biblical record 
he retells, we soon realize that he has omitted a number of episodes. 
Some of these may be due to the exigencies of his narrative?8!; 
others, however, are clearly dropped intentionally. While he is not 
fully consistent, he omits a good deal of the biblical text which is 
potentially embarrassing. Gone are the stories of Isaac’s lie about 
Rebekah,?8? Jacob’s selective breeding of Laban’s ћега,283 Judah 
and Tamar,?9* Moses’ slaying of the Egyptian,2® Zipporah's in- 
dignant circumcision of her ѕоп,286 the golden calf,?87 the com- 
plaint of Miriam and Аагоп, 288 Moses’ sin at Мепђаћ, 299 the fiery 
serpents,2% and David's eating the bread of presence.??! If there 


277 Cf. Martin Braun, Griechischer Roman und hellenistische Geschichtschreibung. 
Frankfurter Studien zur Religion und Kultur der Antike (Frankfurt: Vittorio 
Klostermann, 1934) and Horst В. Moehring, ‘‘Novelistic Elements in the Writings 
of Josephus,” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1957). 

78 E.g., 7.31, 36, 284-285, comments on Joab’s motives; 16.150-159, is basi- 
cally a psychoanalysis of Herod the Great. 

319 E.g., 2.39-59, Potiphar’s wife; 2.252-253, Moses апа Tharbis; 5.136-137, 
explains that the Levite’s wife (concubine in the biblical text [Judg. 19:1]) was an 
outstanding beauty. He was passionately in love with her, but she did not return 
the sentiment. This created arguments which led her to leave him to return to her 
parents. 5.276-277, Manoches ( = Manoah) was married to a woman of surpassing | 
beauty whom he loved to the point of insane jealousy. 

280 Bilde, Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome, р. 98, stressed Josephos’ 
philological polishing. 

281 E.g., He leaves out Tola in his account of the judges, Judg. 10:1-2. 

282 Gen. 26:6-11. Josephos does relate the two occasions when Abraham lied 
about Sarah. However, in both instances, Abraham does not lie but merely acts 
like he is her brother. 1.162, 207. 

283 Gen, 30:35-43, especially 37-43. 

284 Gen. 38. 

285 Ex. 2:11-15. 

286 Ex, 4:24-26. 

287 Ex, 32. 

288 Num. 12. According to the biblical text, Miriam became leprous. Such an 
admission was unsuitable in a work which was engaged against the charge that the 
Israelites were lepers. 

289 Num. 20:2-13. 

290 Num. 21:4-9. 

291 I Sam, 21:3-6 are omitted from vs. 1-9 when he relates the incident in 
6.242-244. 
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were only a couple of incidents like these which had been shelved by 
Josephos, we might not pay particular attention. However, these ex- 
amples show that Josephos wants to portray Israel in the very best 
possible light.?9? 

There are also some thematic omissions which run throughout the 
tome. Betsy Amaru pointed out that Josephos consistently deletes 
the land theology of the biblical text.?? He does this by omitting 
covenant scenes, reinterpreting other covenant scenes to stress the 
greatness of Israel’s numbers rather than the land, and presenting 
land acquistion in the form of predictions rather than divine 
promises. One reason for this is that Josephos is dedicated to the di- 
aspora as well as his рата. A classic statement of his view is given 
in the speech of Balaam: ‘‘You will acquire the land to which he has 
sent you; it will always be subject to your children. The earth and 
sea will be filled with their fame and you will be able to supply the 
world in each land with residents from your race.'?9?* There is, 
however, a second and more important raison d'étre. In the words of 
Amaru, Josephos "414 not want the land to be a focal point, as it 
was for Davidic messianism, with all its revolutionary impli- 
cations. ''?95 

The avoidance of an emphasis on the land because of messianic 
concerns fits into the larger tendency to suppress eschatology. 
Messiahs are revolutionaries and are therefore to be avoided. Even 
Nathan's oracle to David which stands at the core of royal theology 
in the OT is stripped of any messianic overtones.?99 This does not 
mean that Josephos does not have an eschatology: he does. This be- 
comes obvious in his handling of Daniel's interpretation of 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream. Josephos refuses to interpret the mean- 
ing of the stone because ‘‘I did not think it was proper to relate this 
since I am obligated to narrate what is over and done not what is yet 
to Бе. "297 This implies that Rome is not the eternal city and there 
is yet a future for Israel—a thought which is supported by the 


292 Зо also Feldman, ‘‘Josephus’ Portrait of Защ,’ pp. 53-54. 

293 Betsy Halpern Amaru, ‘‘Land Theology in Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities,” 
IQR 71 (1980): 201-229. 

94 47 4.115. 

295 Op cit., p. 229. 

296 АЈ 7.90-93. Cf. П Sam. 7:1-17. 

297 4]10.210. He refers any inquiring reader to the book of Daniel for more in- 
formation. 
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Balaam oracle in Josephos.298 Josephos thus appears to have a na- 
tional hope, but he keeps it under lock and key with but a few excep- 
tions.299 The same reserve also characterizes the Hellenistic Jewish 
historians and Philo.3® 

b. Alterations. The same pattern also emerges when we view the 
text from the perspective of alterations. When Josephos retells the 
unseemly story about the Benjamites’ lust for the Levite stranger he 
has them demand not the Levite as the biblical text, but his wife!99! 
Saul's demand for 100 foreskins of the Philistines in exchange for the 
hand of Michal in marriage now becomes 600 Һеааз.302 Again, 
Saul does not fall upon his own sword but is slain by an Amalekite 
youth. 303 

Josephos also tinkers with the text in an effort to solve problems 
which the narrative itself raises. So, for example, the age-old ques- 
tion of where Cain and Abel got their wives is solved by the daugh- 
ters which Adam and Eve also Бад. 304 The same difficulty pre- 


298 AJ 4.114-117, where the nation will fill the entire world. In 125 Josephos 
states: ÈE фу ánávtov Хавдутам téAoc ónoiov éxeivoc проєїле теку рат" бу tic, б ти 
Kal ёсото проб то u£AXov. 

299 On Josephos’ eschatology see Marianus de Jonge, “Josephus und die 
Zukunftserwartungen seines Volkes,” рр. 205-219; Ulrich Fischer, Eschatologie und 
Jenseitserwartung іт hellenistischen Diasporajudentum. BZNW 44 (Berlin/New York: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1978), pp. 157-183, note also pp. 144-156; Amaru, ‘‘Land 
Theology іп Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities,” p. 225; Виде, Flavius Josephus between 
Jerusalem and Rome, pp. 187-189. The key texts in BJ are 3.350-354, 400-402 
(prophecy. about Vespasian); 6.312-313 (a messianic interpretation applied to the: 
previous prophecy [contra De Jonge who argues that this does not associate Ves- 
pasian with the messiah, p. 209]; 5.367 ( Tyche and authority now reside with 
Rome). 

300 The key treatise in Philo is On Rewards and Punishments. Philo may have 
thought of a Messiah, but he was very careful to avoid tying the Messiah to the Da- 
vidic house. Cf. Henry Austryn Wolfson, Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy 
in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1947), 2:395-426, especially 413-415 and David Winston, Logos and Mystical Theolo- 
gy in Philo of Alexandria (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1985), pp. 55-58. 

301 Judg. 19:22; А] 5.143-146. 

302 | Sam. 18:25; А] 6.197. 

303 | Sam. 31:4; А] 6.371. Josephos has simply taken the claim of the Amalekite 
youth II Sam. 1:9-10 and made it his narrative in order to avoid the charge of sui- 
cide. That he is worried about such a charge is evident from the explanation given 
for the request to the Amalekite: бій тд ий toic xepolv абтду тобто ббмаєва тойса. 
Feldman thinks that Josephos refused to raise the issue of suicide here because he 
was too conscience-stricken about his own debacle at Jotapata. ‘‘Josephus’ Portrait 
of Saul,” pp. 91-92. 

304 AJ 1.52. Cf. also Jub. 4:1, 8, 9. 
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sented by the biblical text re-emerges when God banishes Cain as 
a wanderer on the earth. Cain protested that whoever found him 
would slay him. Josephos alters this to a fear of wild beasts thus 
relieving himself of explaining who these other people меге.305 For 
every reader of scripture who wondered how Jacob could mistake 
Leah for Rachel on their wedding night Josephos has the answer: 
Jacob was drunk and it was dark.3° Rachel did not steal the ter- 
aphim because she reverenced them in any way, but to have some 
bargaining power with Laban if песеззагу.307 The significance of 
alterations such as these is that they show us that Josephos like other 
Jewish interpreters was concerned with explaining the difficulties of 
the text. 

Josephos also works with the text on the positive side of the ledger. 
One of the most interesting shifts in Josephos away from the 
Hellenistic Jewish historians is the diminished role of Kulturbringer. 
In fact, the most extensive section Josephos has on inventions is his 
commentary on Cain and his descendants in which inventions are 
presented in a negative light.?9 He balances this with the descen- 
dants of Seth who софіау te tùv ПЕР та обрбма Kai тђу тобтюу 
Staxdopnow éxevonoav.2 Later оп he presents Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses in terms similar to those of the Hellenistic Jewish histori- 
ans as we have seen.?!? We could explain the Cain narrative as an 
aberration since Josephos wants to portray Cain and his descendants 
negatively and the inventions of his descendants are in the text. 
However, if this were the case, I would not have expected him to 
have added the inventions of Cain and would have expected him to 
add more claims in a positive light later. I think it is rather a matter 
of relative unimportance to the later Jewish historian. Cultural 
claims are part of Josephos' apology, but not like they were for the 
Hellenistic Jewish historians. He has chosen to make his case along 
somewhat different lines. 


305 Gen. 4:14; А) 1.59. Cf. also Thomas W. Franxman, Genesis and the Jewish 
Antiquities of Flavius Josephus. Biblica et Orientalia 35 (Rome: Biblical Institute 
Press, 1979), p. 70. Philo, QG 1.74 has the same tradition. 

306 Gen. 29:23; А] 1.301. 

307 Gen. 31:34-35; А] 1.311. 

308 Gen. 4:16-22; АЈ 1.60-64. 

309 АЈ 1.69. 

310 47 1.155-157, 166-168, Abraham the first monotheist who taught the Egyp- 
tians; 2.192, Joseph the land reformer; 4.328-329, Moses the greatest intellect. 
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We have already noted that individuals form epicenters for the 
narrative. It is therefore not surprising that Josephos has lavished a 
great deal of care on the major characters in his narrative. Over the 
last twenty-five years Louis Feldman has studied these characters 
and shown that Josephos consistently recasts his figures into 
categories of the Hellenistic world. So, for example, Abraham is a 
philosopher.?!! 

c. Additions. There are two groups of major additions to the narra- 
tive of Josephos. In the first two sections of the Antiquitates where 
Josephos is retelling scripture he buttresses the realibility of his text 
by quoting from pagan authors who confirm the account. In the fi- 
nal unit he continues to quote from pagan sources only now they are 
more likely the sources from which he is working.?!? 

In the final division of the Antiquitates Josephos inserts a large 
number of Acta which state Jewish privileges decreed by various 
powers.?!? Whether or not these decrees are historically accurate, 
their inclusion by Josephos is significant. 

4. Theological Controls. The overarching theological control which 
binds all of this material together is providence as Harold Attridge 
has shown.?!* The term npóvoia itself occurs 120 times: 63 times 
referring to human activity and 57 to divine. Interestingly the distri- 


31! See his “Abraham the Greek Philosopher,” рр. 143-156; ‘‘Hellenizations 
in Josephus’ Version of Esther (Ant. Jud. 11.185-295)," ТАРА 11 (1970): 143-170; 
“Josephus as an Apologist to the Greco-Roman World: His Portrait of Solomon," 
in Aspects of Religious Propaganda in Judaism and Early Christianity, ed. by Elisabeth 
Schlüssler-Fiorenza. University of Notre Dame Center for the Study of Judaism 
and Christianity in Antiquity 2 (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1976), pp. 69-98; ‘‘Josephus’ Portrait of Saul," pp. 45-99; ‘‘Hellenizations in 
Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities: The Portrait of Abraham,”’ pp. 133-153; ‘‘Josephus’ 
Version of Samson,” JSJ 19 (1988): 171-214. Besides these specific character stu- 
dies see also his ‘‘Hellenizations in Josephus’ Portrayal of Man's Decline," 
pp. 333-353; ''Josephus as a Biblical Interpreter: The ‘Agedah,’”’ pp. 212-252. 
There are also now two essays on Josephos' presentation of women which have 
reached the same conclusion: James L. Bailey, ‘‘Josephus’ Portrayal of the Matri- 
archs," in Josephus, Judaism, and Christianity, pp. 154-179 and Betsy Halpern 
Amaru, ‘‘Portraits of Biblical Women in Josephus’ Antiquities,” JSJ 39 (1988): 
143-170. 

312 This is particularly true of Nikolaos of Damascus and Strabon. Nikolaos is 
a major source for Josephos and Strabon a secondary source. On Nikolaos see 
Shutt, Studies in Josephus, рр. 79-92 and Wacholder, Nicolaus of Damascus, pp. 4-6, 
52-64. On Strabon see Shutt, рр. 106-109. 

313 AJ 14.145-155, 188-264 (see 185-267), 306-323; 16.162-173 (see 160-178); 
19.278-291; 20.10-14. 

314 The Interpretation of Biblical History in the ‘Antiquitates Judaicae’ of Flavius 


Josephus. 
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bution of the term is uneven. When nfovoia refers to God in AJ, it 
occurs 44 times in the first eleven books and only 13 times in the last 
nine. Why? The term clusters around three major events: the exo- 
dus,3!5 Balaam's blessing,?!6 and Daniel and his companions.?!? 
The recipients of God's providence are Israel and her illustrious 
heroes.?/8 The emphasis is clearly on the connection between God 
and Israel in her past. Is the failure to underscore God's care of Is- 
rael in the post-exilic period simply accidental or is it intentional? 
Josephos expressly states that providence is conditional. The best 
example is in Moses’ farewell address: ‘‘God who has ruled over you 
up until now . . . will not at this present time cease his npóvotav, 
but as long as you want to have him as protector, by remaining in 
the pursuit of virtue, you will enjoy his attentive care.’’3!9 Provi- 
dence is thus tied to virtue.92? In А] the characters who exemplify 
virtue are the heroes of Israel's past. The connection is therefore 
made on this basis. 

This helps us to understand the moralizing tendency of the Алії- 
quitates. Josephos stated in the prologue that the main lesson his 
readers could expect from his work was that those who keep God's 
laws are blessed beyond belief, while those who depart find that their 
suffering corresponds to their disobedience—a point Josephos 
makes repeatedly in his narrative.32! God’ providence acts as a 
judge on the conduct of humans and nations.32? It also serves аз a 


315 4] 2.330, 332, 336, 349. The text is dealt with by Attridge, op cit., рр. 
76-78. 

316 47 4.114, 117, 128, 157. Cf. Attridge, ор cit., pp. 96-98. 

317 AJ 10.214, 260, 278, 280. 

318 Adam, 1.46; Jacob, 1.283; 2.8; Abraham and Isaac, 1.346; Joseph, 2.60; 
Jacob's offspring, 2.174; Moses, 2.219, 236; Israel, 2.230, 332, 336, 349; 3.38, 99; 
4.114, 117, 128, 185, 239, 316; 5.107; 7.95; 11.169; Samson, 5.277, 312; David, 
7.338; Solomon, 7.385; Daniel's relatives, 10.214; Daniel, 10.260. In the final sec- 
tion the following are recipients: Alexander, 13.80; Jonathan, 13.163; Joseph, 
14.391; Herod, 14.462; Agrippa I, 18.197; Petronius, 18.309; Izates, 20.18, 91. 
There are three pagans in this list: Alexander of Syria, Petronius, and Izates. The 
reasons for their inclusion are transparent: Alexander graciously received Jona- 
than, Petronius refused to profane the temple, and Izates became a convert to 
Judaism. 

319 4] 4.185. Cf. Attridge, The Interpretation of Biblical History in the "Antiquitates 
Judaicae’ of Flavius Josephus, pp. 90-92, for a treatment of the text. 

320 See also 1.346; 11.169; 18.309. 

321 А] 1.14. Josephos repeats the principle throughout the Antiquitates. E.g., 
1.20, 23, 72; 6.307; 7.93; 17.60; 19.16. Josephos frequently adds moralizing com- 
ments of his own, e.g., 13.152, 310. 

322 Note the definition of providence given by Attridge, op cit., р. 107: “This 
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sign of hope for those who will learn from the exempla of Israel’s past. 
Josephos has successfully welded the retributive theology of the Deu- 
teronomistic history with the concept of providence as it was used 
in Hellenistic historiography.?23 

Summary. The Antiquitates is a flowing narrative which like the ac- 
counts of the Hellenistic Jewish historians was written ad maiorem 
Iudaeorum gloriam. Not only are difficulties either removed or trans- 
muted, but material is added which is expressly calculated to add to 
the prestige of Israel. At the same time, the material is Hellenized 
both in language and in substance. This bi-polar stance, i.e., an 
apology to Hellenism through the glorification of the Jewish past 
and the Hellenization of Israel's traditions, appears to be the 
dominant hermeneutical device through which the historian shaped 
his magnum opus. His moralizing tendency helped to hold it all 
together by incorporating Deuteronomistic theology in the form of 
**providence"' drawn from Hellenistic historiography. 


Function 


How did this amalgam of Jewish tradition clothed in Hellenistic 
dress function? We may begin by ascertaining how Josephos 
thought it should. At the outset he declared that he had undertaken 
the work with the hope that the Greek world would take it seri- 
ously .224 He specified what he had in mind when he wrote Contra 
Apionem: ‘‘T believe that in my writing of the Antiquitates ... I have 
made perfectly clear to any who read it that the Jewish race is most 
ancient, is originally of pure stock, and how it settled the land which 
we now роззезз.’?325 The first claim reverberates the statement in 
the prologue of 47 that the histcry embraces a span of five thousand 
уеагз.326 That this was more than an idle claim made in both the 
prologues of АЈ and CA is evident by Josephos’ concern to date the 


providence consists primarily in the rewarding of virtue and punishing of vice. The 
history of Israel is seen to be a collection of miraculous and prophetical evidence 
for the truth of that belief.”’ 

323 Providence was a mainstay of Stoicism. It is tempting to think that Josephos 
has borrowed his concept from the Stoa. Josephos does not, however, evidence any 
technical knowledge of Stoic philosophy. It is better to agree with Attridge that 
Jose hos is following Hellenistic historiography. Ор cit., рр. 154-165. 

АЈ 1.5. 
om са 1.1. 
326 47 1.13; СА 1.1. 
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high priests in 4J. It unquestionably places the Antiquitates in the de- 
bate over origins and the pervasive assumption that the oldest is the 
best.??? The second and third claims are a rejoinder to any who 
would cast aspersions on Jewish origins. That there were various 
theories circulating is clear from the six options which Tacitus 
lists.??? Josephos continued to ascribe an apologetic role to the An- 
tiquitates in the repeated references back to it in Contra Apionem.??? 
He thus makes it clear that what is implicit in the Antiquitates is ex- 
plicit in Contra Аріопет. Measured by this standard, Contra Apionem 
is a witness to the failure of the Antiquitates. 

It is fair to say then that Josephos saw А / in an apologetic context. 
His statements, however, hardly do justice to the wide-ranging body 
of material in А/. Can we do any more justice to it by examining 
the hints he gives us in А] itself? 

1. A Greek Audience. 'The ancient penman tells us that he is writing 
to Стеекз.330 The text of AJ supports this address. Josephos presup- 
poses a Hellenistic audience which does not know the Hebrew lan- 
guage,??! months,?3? system of теазигез, 333 or customs and struc- 
ture of Jewish life.??* Although some of these could be true of a 
Hellenized Jew, some are so basic that the imagined readership can 
not have had any significant Jewish training or knowledge. 

The relationship between Jews and the populace of the Roman 
empire seems to have been strained in a significant number of 
locales. There are repeated references in 4/ to the disdain felt by 


327 CA 2.152, makes this explicit. 

328 Hist. 5.2.1-3.2: exiles from Crete, excess population of Egypt who made 
their way out under the leadership of Hierosolymus and Iuda, Ethiopians who were 
forced to flee, Assyrian refugees, originally the Homeric Solymi, and a band of 
plague-stricken Egyptian exiles who were led by Moses. The fact that Tacitus de- 
votes as much space to the final option as he does to the first five indicates that it 
is his preference even though he does not proffer his opinion explicitly. For the text 
with translation and commentary see Stern, GLAJJ, 2:1-93. 

329 СА 1.1-5, 127; 2.136, 287. 

330 4] 1.5, 9b, 12; 16.174; 20.262. 

331 E.g., AJ 1.34, 36, 117, 146, 258, 284, 305, 333; 2.278; 3.32, 134, 151, 152, 
153, 156, 157, 159, 163, 166, 172, 195, 252, 282, 291; 4.73; 5.121 (where he ex- 
plains the meaning of adoni ), 200, 291, 323, 336; 6.22, 302; 7.10, 67; 8.95; 9.290; 
10.243, 244; 11.329; 13.188. Note especially 1.129 where he explains to the Greeks 
that he has Hellenized the names. 

332 E.g., AJ 8.100; 11.109; 12.248, 319, 412. 

333 E.g., АЈ 3.142, 144, 234, 321; 15.314. 

334 E.g., АЈ 17.200 (seven days of mourning); 17.213 and 20.106 (unleavend 
bread served at Passover); 20.216 (Levites a Jewish tribe). 
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communities against the Jews.?35 The first revolt helped to exacer- 
bate the situation in places, Antioch and Alexandria being the prime 
examples.*36 Nor was the animosity limited to political struggles: 
according to Josephos, some of the accounts of the war were com- 
posed out of a vindictive spirit.53’ In spite of the reprisals which 
were to be expected, Vespasian and Titus allowed the Jews of the 
diaspora to maintain their ancestral way of Ше.338 There was, 
however, one major exception: the fiscus Judatcus. Funds that were 
formally sent to the temple in Jerusalem were now placed in the 
coffers of the Capitoline temple.539 

Circumstances apparently remained stable until the reign of 
Domitian. Exactly what happened under Vespasian’s younger son 
is a matter of dispute. Suetonius tells us: Praetor ceteros Iudaicus 
fiscus acerbissime actus est; ad quem deferebantur, qui vel inprofes- 
si Iudaicam viverent vitam vel dissimulata origine imposita genti 
tributa non pependissent. He then recalls a personal experience: In- 
terfuisse me adulescentulum memini, cum a procuratore frequentis- 
simorque consilio inspiceretur nonagenarius senex, an circumsectus 
esset.) This passage occurs within the context of Suetonius’ 
description of Domitian's need to raise revenue. One way in which 
this was done was to seize property on the basis of an accusation.?*! 
His statement about the Jews is an example of how people were sub- 
ject to such calumny. This is confirmed by Nerva's measures which 
reversed Domitian's policy of permitting individuls to accuse a Jew 
of &osfeíag or the Jewish way of life.?*? What does Suetonius mean 


335 А] 12.120, 121, 125-126; 13.104, 195, 200; 14.213, 242, 245; 16.27-28, 
45-47, 58, 160, 170; 18.371; 19.278; 20.173-178, 183-184. It should be noted that 
most of these references occur within the context of the Acta. 

336 Antioch: BJ 7.46-62, 100-111; AJ 12.121. Alexandria: АЈ 12.121. On the 
whole issue see E. Mary Smallwood, The Jews Under Roman Rule. $] А 20 (Leiden: 
Ур eh pp. 356-388, especially 356-368. 


2d 5 m i 124. This is confirmed by Cassius Dio 65.7.2. 

339 В] 7.218; Cassius Dio 65.7.2. Cf. Smallwood, op cit., рр. 371-376 for 
details. 

30 Dom. 8.12.2. 

9! Dom. 8.12.1: Bona vivorum ac mortuorum usque quaque quolibet et 
accusatore et crimine corripiebantur. 

32 Cassius Dio 68.1.2, who is describing those who made false accusations un- 
der Domitian. Some of the coins Nerva struck read: fisci Judaici calumnia sublata. 
H. Mattingly, ed. Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, (1923-), 3:15, 17, 
19; cited by E. Mary Smallwood, ‘‘Domitian’s Attitude toward the Jews and Juda- 
ism,” Classical Philology 51 (1956): 4 and The Jews Under Roman Rule, p. 378. Cf. 
also Eusebios, HE 3.20.8. 
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-when he says that the fiscus Judaicus was enacted acerbissime? The 
text suggests that it was levied against two groups other than practic- 
ing Jews: the inprofessi and those who had concealed their circumci- 
sion through epispasm. The latter is certainly the intent of dis- 
simulata origine as the memory of the trial he relates shows. The 
inprofessi must be Jewish adherents who practiced Judaism as a life- 
style, but were not circumcised. 

A second passage which is linked to this is the account of Domiti- 
an’s execution of the consul, Flavius Clemens, and the banishing of 
his wife, Flavia Domitilla, both of whom were his relatives.?*? Dio 
tells us that they were charged with ёукАлца адебтптос, an accusa- 
tion which was frequently made against those who began practicing 
jJudaism.3** Some were condemned while others lost their property. 
Apparently either adherence or conversion to Judaism by a Roman 
was grounds for prosecution, although in the case of Clemens and 
Domitilla it might have been their proximity to the throne that 
bothered Domitian.? Dio goes on to relate the execution of 
Glabrio who was similarly accused, although the main cause— 
ostensibly anyway—for Domitian's ire was that he fought with 
beasts.346 

Our other evidence is much less trustworthy. Eusebios, following 
Hegesippos (second century C.E.), claims that after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Vespasian ordered a search for all Davidides in an at- 
tempt to exterminate the royal family: a charge which issued in 
another Jewish сагазігорре 397 He repeats the story under Domiti- 
an only omits any reference to а регзесиНоп.348 How much cre- 
dence we can give this story is difficult to determine. There is a 
natural sense of plausibility in trying to remove any messianic clai- 
mants. On the other hand, the fact that the account only comes 
down to us through Christians raises serious doubts: it looks like 
persecution against the Messiah has been read back into history. On 


33 Cassius Dio 67.14.1-3. 
344 Smallwood, ‘‘Domitian’s Attitude toward the Jews and Judaism,” рр. 5-6, 
argues that this involved a refusal to participate in the emperor's cult. 

45 Suetonius, Dom. 8.15.1., says that Domitian executed Clemens ex tenuissi- 
ma suspicione. He mentions this in the same sentence that he tells us Domitian had 
appointed Clemens' sons as his heirs. 

*6 67.14.3: katnyopn8évta та те бАЛа Koi ola oi NOAAO Kai ёт xoi npíotg 
éudyeto. ... 

847 НЕ 3.12. 

348 НЕ 3.19. 
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the whole, I think that a Domitianic order to remove all Jewish lead- 
ers with messianic (understand revolutionary) connections has 
grown into a legend of persecution against members of Jesus’own 
family 39 

Such episodes can hardly have inspired confidence within Domiti- 
an’s Jewish зиБ]есез.350 Was he hostile to the Jews or are these texts 
simply Jewish examples of the extremes to which he went???! While 
these texts offer no evidence for any official action against the Jews, 
they do point out a sneering animus which must have characterized 
the way Domitian viewed Jews. 

Nor was he alone. Tacitus has preserved the most extensive 
description of Jews which we have in Latin literature.*>? His senti- 
ments undoubtedly express the opinion of the upper levels of Roman 
society at the beginning of the second century C.E. He is most open 
in his section on customs. He tersely gave voice to his feelings in the 
sentence: Profana illic omnia quae apud nos sacra, rursum concessa 
apud ills quae nobis іпсеѕќа.35 He undoubtedly would have 
agreed with the famous complaint of his contemporary, Juvenal: 
iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes.??* The satirist does 
not specify Jews in this slur, but he unquestionably would have 
included them as his specific comments about them demonstrate. 
In the fourteenth satire he digs his barbs into Jewish sons who learn 
to despise Roman customs and laws in favor of their own.?? 


349 Note that in Eusebios the order to execute the royal family resulted in (ће. 
trial of the grandsons of Judas, Jesus' brother, HE 3.20.1-6. 

350 Smallwood, ‘‘Domitian’s Attitude toward Jews and Judaism,” p. 10 and 
The Jews Under Roman Rule, pp. 382-383, discusses the Jewish texts which relate to 
Domitian. There was some concern among Jews. She explains Sib. Or. 
12.124-142, which has a very favorable image of Domitian, as provincial in per- 
spective rather than from the higher levels of Jewish society. See ‘‘Domitian’s Atti- 
tude toward the Jews and Judaism," p. 11. 

351 Hostile: Smallwood, op cit. (both article and book); М.Р. Charlesworth, 
“The Flavian Dynasty," in CAH, 11:42; Michael Grant, The Jews in the Roman 
World (Dorset Press, 1984), рр. 224-227. No particular hostility: Harry J. Leon, 
The Jews of Ancient Rome (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1960), pp. 33-36. 

352 Hist. 5.2-13. See Stern, GLAJJ, 2:1-93. 

353 Hist, 5.4.1. 

354 Sat. 3.62. 

355 Sat. 14.96-102: Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem/ nil praeter 
nubes et caeli numen adornat,/ nec distare putant humana carne suillam,/ qua 
pater abstinuit, mox et praeputia ponunt;/ Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges/ 
Iudaicum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt ius,/ tradidit arcano quodcumque volu- 
mine Moyses. For all of his statements on Jews see Stern, GLAJ/, 2:94-107. 
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Quintillian also could not resist a jab: ‘‘founders of cities are open 
to blame for producing a race pernicious to others, like the founder 
of the Jewish superstition. ”’356 A survey of the literature as a whole 
reveals more complaints than compliments.357 

We may now summarize the situation at the end of the first centu- 
ry. Scattered throughout the empire were locales where the relation- 
ship between Jews and the locale populace was strained, if not 
hostile. Along with this there was an attitude of disdain freely ex- 
pressed by the intelligentsia. Traditionally the Jews had been able 
to depend upon Rome for support—support which had continued in 
spite of the revolt. With Domitian also came a sense of uneasiness. 
Was the official backing of the government weakening? 

Josephos addressed the Antiquitates to the Greek world at large in 
the hope of winning respectability for his nation. He must have had 
in mind litterateurs like his patron whom he hoped to impress and 
who would in turn have influence on others. The act of writing the 
Antiquitates implied discontent with what was available. In Rome this 
meant the Пер, 'Iou6aícv of Alexander Polyhistor. At its broadest 
level A7 should be seen as a replacement for Polyhistor. It presented 
Israel's glorious past to the Greek world from an insider who could 
give an accurate account in the place of the slanderous stories which 
were in circulation. 

2. А Roman Audience. The evidence we have just considered natur- 
ally leads us to ask whether or not A47 specifically addressed Rome? 
Early in this century Shirley Jackson Case argued that 4J was ad- 
dressed to the Roman government.*°® Case contended that А] 
reflected growing tensions between Domitian and the Jewish people. 
The evidence which he cited are the Acta, the changed picture of 
Herod, and the parallelism between Gaius and Domitian. His point 
was that the potential oppressor should take warning from the les- 
sons of history. 


356 3.7.21: qualis est primus Iudaicae superstitionis auctor. 

357 Jerry L. Daniel, “Anti-Semitism in the Hellenistic-Roman Period,’’ JBL 
98 (1979): 45-65, concluded: ‘‘A survey of the comments about Jews in the 
Hellenistic-Roman literature shows that they were almost universally disliked, or 
at least viewed with an amused contempt.” We should, however, remember the 
social position of the writers whose comments we have preserved. The locus of oppo- 
sition was Alexandria where feelings ran deep. Besides the collection of Stern, Mol- 
ly Whittaker, Jews and Christians: Graeco-Roman Views, pp. 16-130, has the most im- 
portant texts in translation. 

358 ‘Josephus’ Anticipation of a Domitianic Persecution,” JBL 44 (1925): 
10-20. 
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In his analysis, Case touched-upon the two crucial pieces of evi- 
dence which bear on the political concerns of 4J: the Acta and the 
presentation of rulers in relationship to the Jewish people. Josephos 
is very forthright in stating why he has included the Acta. He says 
that he has included these documents in his work for the Greeks 
*'showing them that in the past we were granted all respect and were 
not prevented from practicing any of our ancestral customs by the 
rulers, but actually had their cooperation . . .'" He explains that he 
has cited them so frequently in an effort "Чо reconcile the nations 
and to remove the causes for hatred which have become deeply en- 
grained in senseless people among both us and them. "359 The repe- 
tition of this point along with the acta make it clear that Josephos is 
concerned about Jewish rights.?9? Overtly then the acta address 
Greeks throughout the diaspora in an effort to persuade them to al- 
low Jews to practice their ancestral customs.?9! The summary state- 
ments also indicate that Josephos is not pleading for any specific 
rights as much as he is respectability and acceptance on a general ba- 
sis. Attitudes rather than individual cases are at the heart of his 
appeal 362 

The second way in which Josephos expresses his political concerns 
is through the presentation of rulers. On one side of the ledger, he 
consistently presents rulers as being tolerant of Jews and Judaism. 
In an important recent study, Shaye J.D. Cohen has analyzed the 
concept of tolerant monarchs and dignitaries.?6? He has shown that 


359 AJ 16.174-175, see 174-178. 

360 Cf. also АЈ 12.122; 14.185-189, 267, 323; and 20.183-184, where Josephos 
attributes the outbreak of war in Caesarea to the revocation of Jewish rights. 

361 Bilde, Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome, pp. 220-221, also thinks 
that Josephos included the acta from antiquarian motives. 

362 The literature on these acta is large. Two important recent studies which ar- 
gue opposing views аге Н. К. Moehring, ‘‘The Acta Pro Judaeis in the Antiquities 
of Flavius Josephus," in Christianity, Judaism and other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for 
Morton Smith at Sixty, ed. by Jacob Neusner. SJLA 12 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1975), 
рр. 124-158, who questions their authenticity and Tessa Rajak, ‘‘Was There a Ro- 
man Charter for the Jews?'* JRS 74 (1984): 107-123, who defends their authentici- 
ty. There is also no agreement on whether or not Josephos collected these or found 
them in an existing collection. Josephos collected: Rajak, p. 121. Previous collec- 
tion by Nikolaos of Damascus: Niese, ERE, s.v. “Josephus,” 7:10:575; Attridge, 
‘Josephus and His Works,’’ p. 226. Previous collection by cities: Schalit, Enc/Jud, 
s.v. '' Josephus Flavius,” 10:261. Whether or not the acta are genuine, their func- 
tion is the same. 

363 «Respect for Judaism by Gentiles According to Josephus,’’ НТА 80 (1987): 
412-415. I have slightly modified his analysis. 
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Gentile rulers not only guarantee Jewish rights, but honor the tem- 
ple and God through assistance in its construction or actually wor- 
shipping іп it.?9* Potentates recognize that God protects and pun- 
ishes Israel3® and appoints rulers.?96 These are proof that Gentiles 
have respected Jews in the past and serve as exempla for the present. 
On the other side, when rulers have attempted to injure or destroy 
Jewish practices, they have met with саатиу.367 

Does А] address Rome? There is no substantial evidence to 
presuppose a Domitianic persecution of the Jews. The erosion of 
Roman support was, however, a matter of real concern: its loss 
would mean open and violent confrontations in centers like Alexan- 
dria and Antioch with no recourse for the Jews to a neutral 
рагіу.368 Consequently, I prefer to think that Rome was included 
but not exclusively .69 

So far we have argued that А] was designed to win respectability 
with the Greco-Roman world. Was it intended to do more? That is 
to say, was it missionary??? One line of approach in answering this 


36* Assistance in construction: 11.31-32, 58, 78, 97-103 (Kyros and Dareios); 
11.123-130 (Xerxes who ''held the Jews in the highest esteem,” 120); 12.138-141 
(Antiochos III). Worshipped in the temple: 11.336 (Alexander the Great). Sent 
sacrifices: 12.50 (Ptolemy Philadelphos); 13.55 (Demetrios); 13.242-243 (An- 
tiochos Sidetes); 14.488 (Sossios). 

365 АЈ 8.379; 9.16, 87; 10.7. 

366 АЈ 10.139 (Nebuchadnezzar); 11.3-4 (Kyros); 11.31, 58 (Dareios); 11.279 
(Artaxerxes); 12.25, 47 (Ptolemy Philadelphos); 12.357-359 (Anitochos IV 
Epiphanes). 

367 The clearest cases are Antiochos IV Epiphanes (12.357-359 [cf. also I Macc. 
6:8-13]) and Gaius (18.306; 19.16; cf. also 18.260, 297). Cohen, ''Respect for 
Judaism by Gentiles According to Josephus," p. 415, emphasizes a different 
aspect: ‘‘The only rulers who oppressed the Jews were those whose madness and/or 
wickedness were generally admitted (Cambyses, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
Cleopatra, Nero, and various procurators of Judea)."' 

368 Grant, The Jews in the Roman World, p. 222, thinks that one of Josephos' 
major concerns is ‘ће obliteration of the traditional Roman sympathy, or even 
neutrality, towards the Jews as a whole’’ following the revolt. 

369 Of. also Bilde, Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome, pp. 102-103, who 
envisions two audiences: the neutral non-Jewish public and the influential, includ- 
ing perhaps the Romans. There are a couple of hints in the text that indicate the 
audience is not primarily Roman. 18.195 mentions а bird which "Яке Romans call 
Воовфуа. (bubo, owl) and more importantly 19.24 explains that chariot races are 
a favorite pastime of the Romans. 

370 Feldman, Josephus, Judaism, and Christianity, p. 42, thinks that it із mission- 
ary and appeals to the law about loan-free interest as an attraction to proselytes. 
Bilde, Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome, рр. 120-121, also calls it mission- 
ary, but bases this on the statements in Contra Apionem about proselytism. 
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question is to consider the examples of conversion in 4/.37! What is 
surprising is that only the conversion of the royal house of Adiabene 
can be considered in a positive light.?7? Yet even it could have been 
included because of the historical ties they had with the Jews??? or 
because of the satisfaction it would have given a Roman audience 
when they read that part of the Persian empire had converted away 
from their ancestral gods.??* 

This picture changes when we come to Contra Аріопет. Josephos 
now openly revels in the fact that Gentiles have converted to 
Judaism. He even surreptitiously extends an invitation on two occa- 
sions. Why the shift? Cohen thought that Josephos followed 
an Alexandrian source in СА.376 Even if he did—and this is 
debatable—he still chose to make the claim. Did his position shift? 
I can not accept this since there is so much continuity between AJ 
and CA. I think it more likely that the shift is one of argumentation 
rather than substance. Missionary activity was a sensitive issue. 
More than one pagan author hurled abuse at the Jews for doing such 
and under Domitian proselytes were liable to a charge of maiestas as 


37! The most important treatment of this issue is Cohen, “Respect for Judaism 
by Gentiles According to Josephus.’’ He draws a distinction between adherence 
and conversion (Following Nock, Conversion, pp. 6-7): "Ше crucial distinction be- 
tween ‘adherence’ and ‘conversion’ is that the latter entails the exclusive accep- 
tance of a new theological or philosophical system, while the former does not. In 
‘conversion’ the new replaces the old, in ‘adherence’ the new is added to the old" 
(р. 410). He argues that ‘adherence’ is viewed positively in А] (3.217, 318-319; 
14.110; 20.34, 41, 195) and conversion negatively (pp. 421-422). On this basis he 
concludes that АЈ is non-missionary (pp. 423-424). 

972 4] 20.17-96. Contrast the instances in which Gentiles were compelled to 
convert when their homeland was conquered (13.257-258 and 15.254-255; 13.318); 
Gentiles wanted to marry Jewish women (16.225; 20.139 [cf. also 19.355]; 
20.145-146); Gentiles who fear Jewish reprisals as a result of Artaxerxes' decree 
(11.285); and a Roman matron, Fulvia (18.82). 

373 Ву 4.147, 567; 6.356-357. 

37% AJ 20.70-71, Izates counseled against a campaign against Rome due to 
Jewish ties. Schalit, EncJud, s.v. ““ Josephus Flavius,” 10:261-262, thought it was 
included as a result of the role they played in the war. H. Lawrence Schiffman, 
“The Conversion of the Royal House of Adiabene in Josephus and Rabbinic 
Sources," in Josephus, Judaism, and Christianity, pp. 307-308, argued that it was both 
historically relevant and answered the charge that Jews hated Greeks: they wel- 
comed proselytes. Cohen, ор cit., p. 425 and Feldman, Josephus, Judaism, and Chris- 
йапиу, p. 52, both contend that it is directly tied to the fact that Parthia was Rome's 
traditional enemy. 

375 СА 2.209-210, 261. In 2.123 he tells us that many Greeks have converted 
and in 2.281-286 that many have imitated or followed Jewish laws. 

376 “Respect for Judaism by Gentiles According to Josephus,” pp. 425-427. 
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we have зеєп.377 I think that А/ omitted mention of proselytism as 
a result of these circumstances. In CA Josephos chose to take a dif- 
ferent line of approach. The shift might well be due to the date: after 
Domitian Josephos felt free to make the claim.378 

This, however, still does not mean that А / is missionary. The rea- 
son Josephos gives for the documents in particular and А/ as a whole 
should stand in my opinion: he wanted to win respect for the 
Jews.379 This does not mean that he would despise a convert. On 
the contrary, I think he would welcome one. The purpose of A/, 
however, was not to win them. 

3. A Jewish Audience. When Josephos explained his method of 
collecting the laws systematically, he apologized to any of his Jewish 
readers who might take оНепзе.380 Nor is this the only time that he 
takes note of potential Jewish readers. He counsels his readers not 
to examine the ages of the ante-diluvians at their deaths, but at the 
time when they begat their first зоп.38! This presupposes that his 
readers will consult the biblical text—hardly a fair assumption for 
a pagan audience.*8? Such statements along with the exegetical 
concerns of the text have led an increasing number of scholars to 
speak of a Jewish audience as well as a Greek readership.?9? Some 
have even gone so far as to say that Josephos’ works were primarily 
addressed to Jews in the diaspora.?9* This is going too far, but 


377 Horace, Sat. 1.4.139-143; Tacitus, Hist. 5.5.2. On the well known expul- 
sion under Tiberius see Suetonius, Tib. 3.36; Tacitus, Ann. 2.85.4; Cassius Dio 
57.18.5a. 

378 | am, of course, presupposing that CA postdated Domitian. This is likely in 
my opinion since 4/ was first published in 93-94 and then came out in a second 
edition with the Vita sometime later, presumably within a few years. CA is a careful- 
ly written document. If Josephos' rate of production in the past is any indication 
of how he continued to work, then CA would have come after Domitian's death on 
18 September 96. 

379 So also Niese, ERE, s.v. “Josephus,” 7:572, 576; Schalit, EncJud, s.v. 
“Josephus Flavius,” 10:257; Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Je- 
sus Christ, 3:545. 

380 4/ 4.197. 

381 AJ 1.88. 

382 Tt could presuppose a scholarly audience although I think the explanation 
given is more likely. 

383 Feldman, ‘‘Josephus’ Portrait of Saul,” pp. 45-46 and ‘‘Hellenizations in 
Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities: The Portrait of Abraham,” pp. 134-135; Bartlett, Jews 
т the Hellenistic World, р. 75; Bilde, Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome, рр. 
121-122, 205; Amaru, ‘‘Portraits of Biblical Women in Josephus’ Antiquities,” p. 
139 п. 1. 

384 Elvira Migliario, “Рег l'Interpretazione dell’Autobiografia di Flavio 
Giuseppe,” Athenaeum 59 (1981): 92, 96, 136. Cf. also Rajak, Josephus, р. 178. 
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does recognize a component which must be addressed. 

One of the well known shifts from B/ to А] is the more positive 
treatment of the Pharisees—although this is not entirely consistent. 
Recently several have attempted to explain this change as due to 
Josephos’ willingness to represent the rabbis in Коте.38 Certainly 
his insistence on keeping the law and his exegetical traditions offer 
some support for this. At the same time it is difficult to imagine the 
Rabbis welcoming Josephos to a discussion at Jamnia! Their silence 
about him indicates he was a persona non grata. More than that, 
Josephos’ message is significantly different from that offered in 
Palestine. 386 | 

The Jewish people responded to the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple in at least three ways. First, in continuity with earlier tra- 
ditions there were several apocalyptic efforts to come to grips with 
the collapse of the Jewish center. From Palestine we have 4 Ezra, 2 
Baruch, and the Apocalypse of Abraham. We also have 3 Baruch 
which may come from Egypt.?9? The second response was that of 
the rabbis who successfully laid the basis for Judaism аз a ‘‘book’”’ 
religion.*®8 The third response is that of Josephos. The Antiquitates 
Judaicae served the Jewish community by offering a definition of 
Judaism. Like the rabbis, Josephos found the touchstone to be the 
law.389 This is clear from the prologue where he makes the keeping 


э 


385 Morton Smith, ‘‘Palestinian Judaism in the First Century," in Israel: Its. 
Role in Civilization, ed. by Moshe Davis (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), pp. 
74-77, who thought that the popular support the Pharisees enjoyed in 4/ was а 
recommendation by Josephos to the Roman government to accept them as the new 
leaders in Palestine; Ellis Rivkin, The Shaping of Jewish History: A Radical New In- 
terpretation (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1971), p. 88, who goes so far as 
to suggest that Josephos was responsible for Vespasian's treatment of Yohanan ben 
Zakkai; Jacob Neusner, From Politics to Piety: The Emergence of Pharisaic Judaism (En- 
glewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1973), pp. 45-66, especially 64-65 
where he follows the lead of Smith; Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome, рр. 237-238; 
Attridge, ‘‘Josephus and His Works,” pp. 210, 226-227. 

386 Basser, ‘Josephus as Exegete,’’ p. 30, thinks that Josephos is more of an ex- 
egete like the rabbis than a historian. I do not think this is a satisfactory explanation 
of books 1-11 and entirely disregards 12-20. From the other end the rabbis wrote 
nothing even remotely similar to the Antiquitates. 

387 They are treated as a group in Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, pp. 
155-186, 198-201. 

388 Оп this period sce the recent work of Shaye J.D. Cohen, From the Maccabees 
to the Mishnah. Library of Early Christianity (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1987), pp. 214-231. 

389 So also Rivkin, The Shaping of Jewish History, pp. 54-57. 
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of the law the criterion for God's providential care.3% It is also the 
reason why in Contra Aptonem he gave his justly famous presentation 
of the law.??! Being a Jew means fidelity to the law. If Josephos 
shared the same basic definition, then why is he so different from the 
rabbis? ТЬє answer is that his version of the law varies. Rather than 
living in comparative isolation from the Greco-Roman world, 
Josephos presents a Judaism that interacts with that world. For 
Josephos the issue is not Judaism or Hellenism, but Judaism in 
Hellenism. He recasts Jewish history in these terms hoping to recon- 
cile both Greeks to Jews and Jews to Greeks.?9? 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Our analysis has shown that the Antiquitates is a complex work which 
has connections to multiple traditions and serves more than a single 
need. Is there anything which unites what appear to be disparate 
elements? I think there is. At its core the Antiquitates offers a self- 
definition of Judaism in historical terms. It presented Judaism to the 
Greek world in a bid to overturn misconceptions and to establish a 
more favorable image. It presented Judaism to the Roman world 
with the hope that the favorable status Judaism had enjoyed would 
continue unabated. Finally it presented Judaism to the Jews them- 
selves in the form Josephos thought would best serve as the basis for 
а reconstructed Judaism. 

Josephos consciously placed himself and his work in the category 
of Oriental historiography, i.e., apologetic historiography. His task 
demanded this: he defined the Jewish people on the basis of their 
own records rather than through Hellenistic misconceptions. Yet at 
the same time, he recognized that the success of his work depended 
upon its presentation in terms understandable to the Greek world. 


390 4/ 1.14. It is emphasized by his panegyric on Moses and the reasonableness 
of his legislation in 18-26. 

391 СА 2.125-295. 

392 That Josephos wanted to reconcile Jews to Greeks is also defended by 
Migliario, ‘Рег l’ Interpretazione dell’ Autobiografia di Flavio Giuseppe,” р. 136; 
Bartlett, Jews in the Hellenistic World, р. 75; and Виде, Flavius Josephus between Jerusa- 
lem and Rome, p. 122. I have not dealt with the thesis of André Paul, ‘‘Flavius 
Josephus’ ‘Antiquities of the Jews’: Ап Anti-Christian Manifesto," NTS 31 
(1985): 473-480, here because I do not think a case can be made for it. Paul argues 
that 4/ was written in direct response to Christianity. I do not think that Christians 
were significant enough at this point to warrant a work like the Antiquitates and find 
too much material which has no bearing on the issue. 
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Fortunately for Josephos, there was a rich Jewish tradition which 
had preceded him. Following this lead, he exploited Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos or the school of antiquarian rhetorical historiography 
which he represents. AR was after all a Greek Gpyaiodoyia. Jerome 
was thus not entirely wrong when he called Josephos Graecus 
Livius.393 

What sets Josephos apart is not only the comprehensive coverage 
of his work and the skill with which he executed it, but his own 
unique version of Israel’s past. It is his concept of Hellenized- 
Judaism which he hoped would reconcile the antagonistic elements 
of his world and establish a place for the Jewish nation in the new 
world after the revolt. That he took his task seriously is beyond all 
doubt: he was writing sacred history, an—the by his claim—accurate 
translation of Jewish scriptures. 

The validity of his definition for first century Jews was largely 
bound up with the circumstances of his own life. His acceptance of 
Rome and Hellenism requires us to ask about his patriotism in AJ 
and CA. We are thus once again led to ask: Did Josephos undergo 
a major shift or did he remain the same? Another way of putting the 
same question is to ask whether or not there is a sense of unity in 
the Josephan согриз.33% Some have pointed out that іп AJ 1.6, 
Josephos informs us that he conceived АЈ before writing BJ.’ 
This, however, is belied by the preface to BJ where he rejected such 
a task as we have зееп.336 The real issue of unity is the relationship 
between В] and AJ. 

It is senseless to argue that the two have identical viewpoints. The. 
differences in perspective in the material which the two share in 
common is too well known to require argumentation.??? 'The Bellum 
clearly has а pro-Roman slant that the Antiquitates lacks. In the 
former, providence is on Rome's side; in the latter, it is connected 
to Ізгає! 398 This is connected to the contemporary perspective of 


393 Epist. 22.35.8. Cf. also Cassiodorus, Institutiones 1.17.1 loseppus, paene 
secundus Livius. 

394 E.g., Conzelmann, Heiden-Juden-Christen, р. 189: “Еше Apologie für das 
jüdische Volk ist sein gesamtes Werk.”’ 

995 Thackeray, Josephus: The Man and the Historian, pp. 52-53; Petersen, ‘‘Real 
and Alleged Literary Projects of Josephus,’’ pp. 265-266; Bilde, Flavius Josephus be- 
tween Jerusalem апа Rome, р. 80. 

396 So Niese, ERE, s.v. ''Josephus,"" 7:572. 

397 The most famous case is that of Herod. 

998 Note BJ 3.144; 4.366, 622; 7.82, 318. On two occasions it is used with 
respect to Jewish individuals, 3.28; 4.219. 
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ВЈ as opposed to the antiquarian viewpoint of AJ which champions 
Jewish antiquity. 

On the other hand, there is a direct line of continuity. Josephos 
opens B/ with a criticism of other accounts because they disparage 
the Jews.399 He wants to correct these by demonstrating the great- 
ness of the Jews as opponents.* At the same time, he goes out of 
his way to stress that it was not the Jewish people as a whole who 
started the war, but a group of revolutionary fanatics.*?! The blame 
for the war should not then be placed on the shoulders of the Jewish 
nation but on the radicals who fanned the flames of sedition—a 
charge Бе will make again in 4/.*9? In this sense В] is nationalis- 
йс. 03 [t is a negative posture in contrast to the positive stance of 
АЈ, but it is the same stand. The message to the Jews is likewise simi- 
lar to that of AJ: survival will not come through subsequent revolts, 
but through accomodation with Воте. 03 

Did Josephos change his viewpoint? From an external perspective 
it is hard to answer this in anything but the affirmative. If, however, 
we were to ask Josephos himself he would just as certainly respond 
negatively. He wrote: ‘‘May I never live in such a way as a captive 
that I reject my own people or forget my ancestral traditions.’’45 
The Antiquitates was his memorial. 


399 ВЈ 1.2, 7. 

400 Ву 1.8. 

401 BJ 1.4, 10, 11, 27. The locus classicus for the innocence of the populace is 
4.397. The best treatment of Josephos and the rebels is that of Rajak, Josephus, pp. 
78-143. 

402 47 20.166, where he contrasts the sicari with the Jewish people: бій тобт” ol- 
pat каї том вебу шопваута тђу доёваау абтфу аловтрафђуал рёу йифу тђу поду. 

403 So William Reuben Farmer, Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus: An Inquiry into 
Jewish Nationalism in the Greco-Roman Period (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956), рр. 17-20 and Solomon Zeitlin, ‘‘A Survey of Jewish Historiography: From 
the Biblical Books to the Sefer Ha-kab-balah with Special Emphasis on Josephus,” 
JQR 59 (1968-1969): 179-180, 182. 

404 The key texts on the warning against any further sedition are В] 1.4-5; 
2.388-389; 3.108. 
*05 ВЈ 6.107. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
LUKE-ACTS! 


Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? 
Tertullian, De Praescriptione 7.9 


In 109 (110) C.E. Trajan appointed the urbane and reliable nephew 
of the celebrated Roman scientist Pliny legatus of Bithynia-Pontus.? 
Pliny the Younger arrived in Bithynia on 17 September 111.? In 
the course of his tour through the province, Pliny found himself 


! The literature on Luke-Acts is almost limitless. A recent bibliographic guide 
to the gospel is Martin Rese, ‘‘Das Lukas-Evangelium. Ein Forschungsbericht,”’ 
in Religion (Vorkonstantinisches Christentum: Leben und Umwelt Jesu; Neues Testament 
[Kanonische Schriften und Apokryphen], Forts.) ANRW 1I 25.3 (Berlin/New York: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1985), pp. 2258-2328. On Acts see Paul F. Stuehrenberg, ‘Тһе 
Study of Acts before the Reformation: A Bibliographic Introduction," NovT 29 
(1987): 100-136; A.J. Маі апа М.В. Мак, A Classified Bibliography of Literature 
on the Acts of the Apostles. NTTS 7 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1966) and the more recent up- 
date of W.E. Mills, A Bibliography of the Periodical Literature on the Acts of the Apostles 
1962-1984. NovTSup 58 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1986); W. Ward Gasque, A History 
of the Criticism of the Acts of the Apostles his recent, ‘‘A Fruitful Field: Recent Study 
of the Acts of the Apostles,” Interpretation 42 (1988): 117-131 (note the bibliogra- 
phies оп р. 118 п. 2), and his brief summary of commentaries, ‘‘Recent Commen- 
taries on the Acts of the Apostles,” Themelios 14 (1988): 21-23; Eckhard Plümacher, 
*'Acta-Forschung 1974-1982," TRu 48 (1983): 1-56; 49 (1984): 105-169; Ferdi- 
nand Hahn, ''Der gegenwärtige Stand der Erforschung der Apostelgeschichte: 
Kommentare und Aufsatzbande 1980-1985,” TRev 82 (1986): 178-190. On Luke- 
Acts as a whole see Earl Richard, ‘‘Luke-Writer, Theologian, Historian: Research 
and Orientation of the 1970’s,’’ ВТВ 13 (1983): 3-15 апа С. Wagner, ed., An 
Exegetical Bibliography of the New Testament (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 
1985), vol. 2: Luke and Acts. On Luke as a theologian see F. Bovon, Luke the 
Theologian: Thirty- Three Years of Research (1950-1983), trans. K. McKinney. Prince- 
ton Theological Monograph Series 12 (Allison Park, PA: Pickwick Publications, 
1987). 

? He is called legatus in an inscription conveniently printed and translated in Pli- 
ny, Letters and Panegyricus, 2 vols., trans. by Betty Radice. LCL (Cambridge: Har- 
мага University Press, 1969), 2:550-551, According to the agreement of Augustus 
and the senate in 27 B.C.E., Bithynia and Pontus were senatorial provinces. Cf. 
Cassius Dio 55.12.1-9, especially 4. The tenth book of Pliny's Epistulae is devoted 
to his correspondence with Trajan when he was governor of Bithynia-Pontus. 

3 Ep. 10.17b. 
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trying cases of people who were accused аз Christiani.* Uncertain of 
legal precedents, he proceeded to try them cognitio extra ordinam. The 
number of cases soon swelled to the point that he began trying to dis- 
cover what he could about Christians. After he tortured two deaco- 
nesses (ministrae) he could only write: Nihil aliud inveni quam super- 
stitionem pravam et immodicam.? He decided to write to Trajan 
because so many people were involved: Neque civitates tantum, sed 
vicos etiam atque agros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est; 
quae videtur sisti et corrigi posse. Pliny’s letter indicates that there 
was no official policy against this new superstitio. Trajan full- 
heartedly approved of his procedure.’ 

Pliny's contemporary, Tacitus, shared a similar opinion. He ex- 
plained that Nero punished the Christiani in an effort to squelch the 
rumor that he was responsible for the fire of Rome.? In spite of 
their innocence as incendiaries, Tacitus clearly thought that they 
received their just desserts as practioners of what he called an exitiabi- 
lis superstitio. The historian was seconded by another contemporary, 
Suetonius, who en passant mentioned the persecution of Christians 
under Nero: afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum super- 
stitionis novae ac maleficae.? 

It is clear that at the beginning of the second century, the upper 
strata of Roman society considered Christianity another one of those 
pernicious cults which had made its way west. Tacitus complained 
about its penetration into Rome quo cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt celebranturque.!? For high-standing Romans, 
Christianity was a superstitio. 

If this is how Romans saw Christians, we should ask how Chris- 
tians viewed Romans, and in particular the Roman government. 
Significantly, not all early Christians shared the same perspective. 


4 Pliny's dealings with Christians are recorded in Ep. 10.96. Trajan’s reply is 
letter 97. 

5 Ep. 10.96.8. 

$ Ep. 10.96.9. 

7 On Pliny and Christians see Robert L. Wilken, The Christians as the Romans 
Saw Them (New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 1984), pp. 1-30. 

8 Ат. 15.44. 

9 Nero 6.16.2. Cf. also Claudius 5.25.4, where he mentions the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome under Claudius: Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantis 
Roma expulit. It is debatable whether this refers to Christian missionary activity 
or local Jewish disturbances. 

10 Ann. 15.44. 
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The earliest recorded view is that of Paul who wrote his letter to the 
Romans during Nero's initial quinquennium. Paul believed govern- 
ments were ordained by God and that Christians should pay their 
taxes.!! Several decades later (с. 75 C.E.), the author of First Peter 
wrote to Christians in Asia Minor and again urged submission. 12 
Both authors wrote within the context of Christian paranesis and 
reflect a concern to avoid giving offense to Rome. The Apocalypse 
(c. 90-95 C.E.) offers a very different view of imperial power: Rome 
is now the enemy of God and her downfall only awaits its destined 
fulfillment. The framework of these comments has moved from 
epistolary exhortation to apocalyptic consolation. There is a third al- 
ternative in the New Testament, that of Luke-Acts. Since there is 
a direct connection—in my opinion—between the genre of Luke- 
Acts and its view of Rome we must first determine its literary po- 
sition. 


Previous RESEARCH 
Ancient Views 


Although the early church ascribed both Luke and Acts to the same 
author, the two books circulated independently.!3 The former came 
to be associated with the three other gospels. The first author to refer 
to the writings which describe Jesus’ life and death under this head- 
ing is Justin Martyr (c. 100-c. 165 C.E.). In his first Apology Justin 
recounts the institution of the Eucharist by writing: Oi yàp 
бпӧстоАо èv toig yevouévoig п’ адтфу йлорупиоуворасу, ё 
кадеїтаї єбауубма . . .!* Justin's own term for the gospels is 
блорупиосуєдцата, ‘‘memoirs,’’ the significance of which is de- 
bated.!5 By the end of the second century individual gospels were 


" Rom. 13:1-7. It should be noted that Paul does not mention Rome specifical- 
ly. Within the social context of his letter Rome is undoubtedly included. 

12 I Peter 2:13-17. The Christians the author addressed were undergoing some 
persecution, although I think it was social pressure rather than physical violence. 
See I Peter 3:13-17; 4:12-16. The most important treatment of this situation is that 
of John H. Elliott, A Home for the Homeless: A Sociological Exegesis of I Peter (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress Press, 1981). Compare also the Sitz im Leben of the readers of 
Hebrews (10:32-34; 12:4). 

13 There is not a single manuscript which unites the two to my knowledge. 

1+ 7 Apol. 66. Cf. also Dial. 10.2; 100.1. 

15 E.g., I Apol. 66.3; 67.3 (сі. also 33.5]; and in Dial. 100-107, where he uses 
the dxopvnpovedpata тфу &rxooctóXov to interpret Psa. 21. For a contemporary 
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designated as єбауубма along with the name of the supposed 
author. Thus the Canon Muratorianus (later half of the second centu- 
ry) designates our gospel: Tertium evagelii librum secundum Lu- 
сат.!6 P75 (175-225 C.E.), our oldest extant manuscript of the 
gospel, has Ебаууёмоу катй Лобкау as its heading. 

There was apparently no set name for the book we have come to 
call Acts in the second century.!/ The Canon Muratorianus has: Acta 
autem omnium apostolorum sub uno libro scripta sunt. An old 
independent prologue (the so-called ‘‘anti-Marcionite’’ prologue) to 
the gospel which also stems from the second century designates it as 
Прайс “AzootdéAwv in the Greek version and Actus Apostolorum 
in the Latin.!? This secondary title is apparently an attempt to con- 
nect Acts with Праёас literature. Earlier examples include the ac- 
counts of Alexander by Kallistenes, Aristotle's nephew,?? and 
Anaximenes of Lampsakos (c. 380-320 B.C.E.)?! along with Sosy- 
los’ Пер; "Аумірою npáčewv (floruit late third century B.C.E.).?? 
'The res gestae in Latin literature appear to be Roman equivalents. 
Although Peter and Paul are presented as heroes there are some 
major difficulties with this classification. Our work deals with more 


summary of interpretations of Justin’s usages see H. Koester, “From the 
Kerygma-Gospel to Written Gospels,"" NTS 35 (1989): 377-380. Koester argues 
that Marcion first used the term єбауубмоу as a technical expression for a written 
document, pp. 375-377. For a full discussion of the term in the early period see 
Koester’s Ancient Christian Gospels: Their History and Development (London: SCM 
Press Ltd/ Philadelphia: Trinity Press International), pp. 1-48. 

16 Canon Muratorianus 2. The second century dating of Canon Muratorianus has 
been challenged by Albert C. Sundberg, Jr., ‘Canon Muratori: A Fourth Century 
List, НТК 66 (1973): 1-41. Even if Sundberg were correct, the evidence of P75 se- 
cures my point. The patristic texts relating to the gospels are conveniently printed 
in Kurt Aland, ed., Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum: Locis parallelis. evangeliorum 
apocryphorum et patrum adhibitis, 11th ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 1976), 
pp. 531-548. Hereafter SQE. 

U See Gerhard Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte, 2 vols. HTKNT (Freiburg/ 
Basel/Wien: Herder, 1980-1982), 1:74. 

18 Canon Muratorianus 34-35. Patristic texts оп Acts have been collected and 
printed with an English translation in F.J. Foakes Jackson and К. Lake, gen. eds., 
The Beginnings of Christianity, 5 vols. (London: Macmillan, 1920-1923; reprint ed., 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1979), 2:209-245. Hereafter abbreviated Be- 
ginnings. 

19 SQE, p. 533. 

20 FGrH 124 T 26. 

21 FGrH 72. See esp. the comment of Diogenes Laertios 2.3. Strabon 17.1.43, 
grouped the authors of the life of Alexander together as ol tac 'AAc&áv6pov лрбёєс 
dvaypayavtes. 

22 FGrH 176. Polybios considered his work more gossip than history (3.20.5). 
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than one hero and is actually more about God’s actions in history 
than about the accomplishments of the heroes. I know of no modern 
scholar who takes this title as a serious designation of the literary 
genre of the book.” The significance of the title for us is that it indi- 
cates the early church saw Acts as a historical work.?* 


Modern Critical Assessments 


As in the early church, the predominant tendency in modern 
scholarship has been to consider Luke and Acts separately. At the 
very end of the period of liberalism, Clyde Weber Votaw published 
an essay in which he argued that the gospels were Christian exam- 
ples of biography.?5 Although his work was soon eclipsed by Neo- 
Orthodoxy it has become important in more recent assessments. 
During the heyday of liberalism, Franz Overbeck made the sug- 
gestion that the gospels were a unique contribution from Christiani- 
ty.? Following World War I the concept that the gospels were sui 
generis became almost a canonical tenet in Formgeschichte: all three of 
the founding fathers argued for it vigorously.?? This conclusion was 


23 For specific criticisms see Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1:74-75 (title only 
appropriate for apocryphal Acts); Klaus Berger, ‘‘Hellenistische Gattungen im 
Neuen Testament,” in Religion (Vorkonstantinisches Christentum: Leben und Umwelt 
Jesu; Neues Testament, Forts [Kanonische Schriften und Apokryphen]. ANRW II 25.2 
(Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1984), p. 1279 (Praxeis literature only deals 
with one individual and has very loose connections between episodes); Rudolf 
Pesch, Die Apostelgeschichte, 2 vols. EKKNT (Zürich/Einsiedeln/Kóln: Benziger 
Verlag and Neukirchener Verlag, 1986), 1:23 (fits neither the content nor the in- 
tention of Acts); and D. E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, р. 78 
(‘‘Praxeis is a nontechnical, descriptive term’’). 

?* So also Eckhard Plümacher in RESup, s.v. ‘‘Lukas als griechischer Historik- 
er," 14:262. 

25 “Тре Gospels and Contemporary Biographies," American Journal of Theology 
19 (1915): 45-73; reprinted as The Gospels and Contemporary Biographies in the Greco- 
Roman World. Facet Books/Biblical Series 27 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1970). 

26 “Uber die Anfänge der patristischen Literatur," Historische Zeitschrift 48 
(1882): 417-472; reprinted as Uber die Anfange der patristischen Literatur (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1966), pp. 36-37. 

27 Martin Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 6th ed. (Tubingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr, 1971) and his '"The Structure and Literary Character of the 
Gospels," НТК 20 (1927): 161-162, where Dibelius argues that the gospels were 
created for missionary preaching; K.L. Schmidt, ‘‘Die Stellung der Evangelien in 
der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte,'" in EYXAPIXTHPION: Festschrift H. Gunkel, 
ed. H. Schmidt (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1923), pp. 50-140; and 
Rudolf Bultmann in АСС, s.v. ‘‘Evangelien,’’ 2:418-422. 
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directly linked to the collapse of the quest for the historical Jesus and 
the emergence of dialectical theology in which a direct encounter 
with the Word of God was thought possible through the kerygma. 
From a literary perspective the gospels were Kleinliteratur. Now that 
Neo-Orthodoxy has waned and all but vanished except within some 
evangelical circles, this view has found fewer and fewer advocates 
although it has not disappeared entirely.?8 

The search for parallels to the gospels never entirely ceased. 
Moses Hadas and Morton Smith repeatedly argued that the gospels 
are aretalogies presenting Jesus as a theios апет.29 There are, how- 
ever, several grave difficulties with this position. In the first place, 
it is highly dubious that Jesus is presented as a thetos aner in the 
505ре!з.30 Second, the existence of aretalogies as a distinct genre is 
questionable?! 

The displacement of form criticism by redaction criticism as the 
leading hermeneutical tool for understanding the gospels accented 
the role of the author and again kindled interest in parallels. While 
recent research has considered a large number of possible precursors 
for the gospels ranging from various Hellenistic forms to indigenous 


28 J. Arthur Baird, "Сепге Analysis as a Method of Historical Criticism," in 
Society of Biblical Literature Proceedings 1972 (Missoula, Montana: Scholars Press, 
1972), pp. 400, 411, who prefers to call the gospels а ‘‘pseudo-genre’’ or ''collective 
genre.’’ Two recent studies emanating from evangelical authors which summarize 
preceding discussions and argue for this view are Robert Н. Gundry, ‘‘Recent In- 
vestigations into the Literary Genre 'Gospel,' in New Dimensions in New Testament 
Study, edited by Richard N. Longenecker and Merrill C. Tenney (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1974), pp. 97-114, who does consider Luke-Acts 
historical writing (p. 109) and does not consider the gospels to be a formal genre 
since they have no predecessors (p. 114); and Robert Guelich, ‘‘The Gospel 
Genre,” in Das Evangelium und die Evangelien: Vorträge vom Tübinger Symposium 1982, 
edited by Peter Stuhlmacher (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1983), pp. 
183-219, who does consider them to be a unique genre. 

29 Hadas, Hellenistic Culture, p. 177; Moses Hadas and Morton Smith, Heroes 
and Gods: Spiritual Biographies іп Antiquity. Religious Perspectives 13 (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1965), pp. 101-104, 161-195, where they print excerpts 
from the gospel of Luke as an example of this literary category; and Morton Smith, 
“Prolegomena to a Discussion of Aretalogies, Divine Men, the Gospels and Je- 
sus,” JBL 90 (1971): 174-199, who argues that the gospels are aretalogies оп the 
basis of their content (pp. 195-199), especially the miracle stories. He suggests that 
a collection of miracle stories covering the period from Jesus' baptism to his trans- 
figuration lies behind the first half of Mark (p. 197). 

30 Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker and Holladay, ‘‘Thetos Aner’? in 
Hellenistic Judaism. 

М Howard С. Kee, ‘‘Aretalogy and Gospel,” JBL 92 (1973): 402-422. 
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Christian materials,*? the trend appears to be angling back to 
Votaw and considering the gospels as some form of biographical 
writing.?? 

Cursory as this glance is, it indicates a fundamental problem 
which has tended to cloud gospel studies, i.e., consideration of the 
synoptics as a group rather than each gospel as a unit. This is partic- 
ularly acute with Luke since it also has clear ties to Acts. Regardless 
of a final conclusion, the relationship with Acts must be ex- 
plained.?* 

The same situation holds true for Acts. The dominant conception 
has been and remains that it belongs to the Gattung of history.?? In 
the past it has been common simply to view Acts as a historical work 
without locating it in any specific tradition.99 Some have demon- 


32 Howard Clark Kee, Community of the New Age: Studies т Мат Gospel 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1977), рр. 14-49, esp.17-30, has a pointed 
overview of the theories. 

33 So John Drury, Tradition and Design т Luke's Gospel: A Study in Early Christian 
Historiography (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1976), pp. 27-32; Charles H. 
Talbert, What is a Gospel? The Genre of the Canonical Gospels (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1977), his ‘‘Biographies of Philosophers and Rulers as Instruments of Reli- 
gious Propaganda in Mediterannean Antiquity,” in Religion (Heidentum: Römische 
Religion, Allgemeines), ed. Wolfgang Haase. ANRW II 16.2 (Berlin/New York: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1978), pp. 1619-1651, and his most recent ‘‘Once Again: 
Gospel Genre,’’ Зетаа 43 (1988): 53-73 [and the following rejoinder by David P. 
Moessner, “Апа Once Again, What Sort of ‘Essence?:’ A Response to Charles 
Talbert,” pp. 75-84, who argues that Luke is history]; Philip L. Schuler, A Genre 
Jor the Gospels: The Biographical Character of Matthew (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1982), who classified Matthew as an encomium biography; Albrecht Dihle, ‘‘Die 
Evangelien und die biographische Tradition der Antike," ZTK 80 (1983): 
33-49; Berger, ‘‘Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament,” рр. 1231-1264 
and his later Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 1984), 
pp. 346-356, especially 347 where he follows Schuler; Detlev Dormeyer, ‘‘Evan- 
gelium als literarische Gattung und als theologischer Begriff. Tendenzen und 
Aufgaben der Evangelienforschung im 20. Jahrhundert, mit einer Untersuchung 
des Markusevangeliums in seinem Verhältnis zur antiken Biographie," АМКУ II 
25.2: 1581-1601; and Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, рр. 17-76, 
who classifies the gospels as a subtype of Greco-Roman biography. 

34 One sign of how pervasive the tendency to consider them separately has been 
is to scan commentaries on the two and look for a major work оп Luke-Acts. I real- 
ize there are physical limitations which authors and publishers confront, but the ab- 
sence of a major sustained commentary on the two is telling. 

35 So W. Ward Gasque, “А Fruitful Field,” рр. 119, 129. 

36 Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 98-103; C.K. Barrett, Luke the Theo- 
logian in Recent Study (London: Epworth Press, 1961), р. 9; Momigliano, ‘‘Greek 
Historiography,” p. 20; C.J. Hemer, ‘‘Luke the Historian,” B/RL 60 (1977- 
1978): 29-34; and Е.Е. Bruce, ‘‘The Acts of the Apostles: Historical Record or 
Theological Reconstruction?” in ANRW II. 25.3:2569-2603. 
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strated the ties of Acts to Hellenistic historiography generally.?7 
The most important effort along these lines was that of W.C. van 
Unnik who based upon the preface, speeches, and emphasis on au- 
topsy, considered Acts as a historical work and then compared it to 
the rules of historiography in Dionysios of Halikarnassos’ Epistula ad 
Pompeium and Lucian’s Quomodo historia conscribenda sit and effectively 
demonstrated its congruence.?? 

More recently some have tried to specify the type of history or the 
category of historical writing. Hans Conzelmann thought Acts was 
a "historical monograph.''?? Klaus Berger has taken this a step fur- 
ther by arguing that Acts is a special type of historical monograph, 
i.e., apologetic history. He thinks that the closest analogues are I-III 
Maccabees, the Hellenistic-Jewish historians, and Josephos.*° John 


37 Cadbury, ‘‘The Greek and Jewish Traditions of Writing History,” in Begin- 
nings, 2: 7-29, who astutely observed that as in Josephos both Greek and Jewish tra- 
ditions are present; Dibelius, ‘‘The First Christian Historian,’’ in Studies in the Acts 
of the Apostles, pp. 123-137; Etienne Trocmé, Le ‘Livre des Actes’ et l'histoire. Etudes 
d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1957), pp. 76-121; Hanneliese Steichele, Vergleich der Apostelgeschichte mit der antiken 
Geschichtsschretbung: Eine Studie zur Erzáhlkunst in der Apostelgeschichte (München: Han- 
neliese Steichele, 1971), who only argues that Acts shares three narrative tech- 
niques with Greek historiography (selection of the most important events for the 
theme, rhetorical and poetical formulation of the material, and the placement of 
the events in a flowing narrative); and Paul Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchristlichen 
Literatur: Einleitung in das Neue Testament, die Apokryphen und die Apostolischen Vater 
(Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1975), pp. 399-400, who pointed out that 
the recognition of connections, the supra-historical speeches, and the emphasis on 
important figures marks Acts out as history but believes that like the Gospels it has 
no literary parallel. 

38 «Tuke's Second Book and the Rules of Hellenistic Historiography,’’ іп Les 
Actes des Apótres: Tradition, rédaction, théologie, ed. Jacob Kremer. BETL 48 (Leuven: 
University Press, 1979), pp. 37-60. His ten rules are: (1) the selection of a noble 
subject; (2) one that is profitable to the reader; (3) the historian must be indepen- 
dent; (4) the beginning and end must be appropriate; (5) collection of material; (6) 
proper selection of what to include and exclude; (7) disposition and order so that 
the narrative is clear; (8) vividness; (9) moderation in topographical information; 
(10) suitability in speeches. 

39 Acts of the Apostles, trans. by James Limburg, A. Thomas Kraabel, and 
Donald H. Juel. Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), р. xl; Eckhard 
Plümacher, ‘‘Die Apostelgeschichte als historische Monographie,” in Les Actes des 
Арбітез: Tradition, rédaction, théologie, pp. 457-466 (the most important statement of 
this position) and RESup, s.v. "Lukas als griechischer Historiker,” 14:262-263; 
Martin Hengel, Acts and the History of Earliest Christianity, pp. 14, 36-37, who does 
not think that Acts should be separated from Luke (p. 37); Schneider, Die Apostel- 
geschichte, 1:122; Earl Richard, **Luke— Writer, Theologian, Historian,” p. 10; 
and Rudolf Pesch, Die Afostelgeschichte, 1:23. 

40 “Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament," рр. 1275, 1281; and 
Formgeschichte des Neuen Testament, рр. 359-360. 
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Drury and Daryl Schmidt have respectively argued that Luke and 
Acts are Jewish rather than Hellenistic.*! In an important recent 
treatment David Aune has labelled Luke-Acts ‘‘general history’’ as 
opposed to monographs or antiquarian history.‘ 

There have, however, been some important exceptions to the 
dominant perspective. One of the most persuasive attempts to classi- 
fy Luke-Acts (not just Acts) is the work of Charles Talbert.*? Tal- 
bert analyzed the patterns of the lives in Diogenes Laertios and con- 
cluded that they followed a threefold sequence: life of the founder, 
a narrative about the disciples and successors who formed a type of 
religious community, and a summary of the doctrine or teaching. * 
He argued that these lives were designed to define the specific way 
of life for each зсрооі. 9 He then argued that Luke-Acts followed 
this in content, form (i.e., the specific sequence of founder followed 
by successors), and function (both define the specific мау).*6 The 
most helpful aspect of Talbert's analysis is that it attempts to explain 
Luke-Acts. There are, however, some serious difficulties. First, the 
narrative unity of Luke-Acts is far greater than the sequential lives 
of the individual figures of the philosophic schools in Diogenes.*? 


Я Drury, Tradition and Design in Luke's Gospel, рр. 3-8 (p. 8: “Luke is Jewish in 
the story-telling tradition of the books of Genesis, Judges, Samuel and Kings and 
the tales in the Apocrypha, a tradition still alive in Josephus' grand historical 
midrash, The Jewish Antiquities, and in Joseph and Asenath.’’), Daryl Schmidt, ‘‘The 
Historiography of Acts: Deuteronomistic or Hellenistic?” in Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture 1985 Seminar Papers, edited by Kent Harold Richards (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1985), рр. 417-427. David Balch, ‘‘Acts аз Hellenistic Historiography,” tbid., pp. 
429-432, wrote a response to Schmidt. 

#2 The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, pp. 77-157, especially pp. 77, 
88-89. David L. Balch, ‘‘Comments on the Genre and a Political Theme of Luke- 
Acts: A Preliminary Comparison of Two Hellenistic Historians,’’ in Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature 1989 Seminar Papers, ed. David J. Lull (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989), 
pp. 343-361, has followed Aune's classification and attempted to refine it by com- 
paring Luke-Acts with Dionysios of Halikarnassos. 

95 Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of Luke-Acts. SBLMS 20 (Mis- 
soula, Montana: Scholars Press, 1974) and Reading Luke: A Literary and Theological 
Commentary on the Third Gospel (New York: Crossroad, 1982), pp. 2-6. Cf. also David 
L. Barr and Judith L. Wentling, ‘‘The Conventions of Classical Biography and the 
Genre of Luke-Acts: A Preliminary Study," in Luke-Acts: New Perspectives from the 
Society of Biblical Literature Seminar, edited by Charles H. Talbert (New York: Cross- 
road, 1984), pp. 63-88, who do not consider Luke-Acts to be a biography, but that 
the readers would have heard it with some of the same expectations as a biography. 

+ Ibid., pp. 125-129. 

9 Ibid., р. 198. 

*6 Ihid., pp. 129-134, especially 129-130. 

47 Ihid., p. 133, Talbert sought to meet this objection by arguing that Luke- 
Acts and Diogenes worked from a common pattern and implemented it differently. 
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Second, Diogenes is concerned with who studied with whom rather 
than the validity of each philosopher’s views. Luke-Acts is con- 
cerned with legitimacy as we will see. 

Another recent alternative is that Acts is a romance.*® The most 
important advocate of this view is Richard Pervo who based upon 
the presence of elements of adventure common to Acts and novels 
considers Acts а ‘‘historical novel.''*? It is to Pervo’s credit that he 
has pointed out the entertaining nature of Acts more comprehen- 
sively than any of his predecessors. Once again, however, there are 
some serious drawbacks. First, the presence of dramatic elements in 
Acts is not a sufficient basis to classify Acts as a novel since it was 
common among historians as well.°° One wonders against whom 
Polybios would have railed had Pervo’s method been recognized in 
antiquity. Second, he must draw a sharp line between the gospel and 
Acts since we have some idea of how the author worked in the former 
by comparing it to his sources, Mark and Q.°! (See below) I do not 
believe the two can be severed. Finally, was Acts intended to enter- 
tain or to inform in an entertaining way? 


Summary 


The arguments for locating Acts within the stream of historiography 
are persuasive for me. The speeches and the agreements in metho- 
dology with Hellenistic historians are most plausibly explained in 
this tradition. This, however, raises two questions. First, how do 


In my opinion Luke-Acts tells the story of a people, not a loose-knit collection of 
stories about individual figures in a school of thought. 

48 Stephen P. Schierling and Marla J. Schierling, ‘‘The Influence of the An- 
cient Romances on Acts of the Apostles,” The Classical Bulletin 54 (1978): 81-88, noted 
the similarities between Acts and the romances without classifying it as such. Cf. 
also Holzberg, Der antike Roman, рр. 28-29. Susan Praeder, ‘‘Luke-Acts and the 
Ancient Novel,” Society of Biblical Literature 1981 Seminar Papers, edited by Kent 
Richards (Chico: Scholars Press, 1981), pp. 269-292, developed a ‘‘narrative 
paradigm” for genre classification and categorized Luke-Acts as a novel. 

4? Profit with Delight: The Literary Genre of the Acts of the Apostles (Philadelphia: For- 
tress Press, 1987), esp. pp. 12-85 (where he demonstrates the entertaining nature 
of Acts), 122, 135 (for his formal classification). He thinks the closest analogue is 
Artapanos, pp. 118-119. 

50 He attempts to head off this objection by broadening the concept of genre to 
include ‘‘more overtly historical and didactic works.’’ Ibid., p. 103. Cf. also p. 114, 
where he offers a list (incomplete!) of more than fifty works which he considers 
novels. 

51 Ibid., p. 4, he recognized this. 
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Luke and Acts relate? Second, if they are a unit, Luke-Acts, what 
historiographical tradition most influenced their conception and for- 
mation??? Since one of the elements which addresses their possible 
unity is common authorship we will first turn to the writer. 


LIFE 
Identity 


The third gospel and the book of Acts are both anonymous.?? In 
spite of this there is a unanimous tradition in the early church that 
Luke wrote both volumes. The immediate question is: Was this tra- 
dition handed down apart from the text or is it based upon inferences 
made from the text itself? The first thing that strikes an investigator 
is the absence of the tradition in the first half of the second century. 
Papias (c. 60-130 C.E.), the bishop of Hierapolis and disciple of the 
elder John, provided information on both Mark and Matthew, but 
not on Luke.?* When Marcion formulated his canon of scripture he 
used an edited version of Luke's gospel and rejected the other three. 
Interestingly, his single gospel appeared anonymously.?? 

Itis not until the latter half of the second century that we have any 
testimony about the authorship of these works. There are three 
major witnesses to the tradition at this time. The first is the old in- 
dependent prologue to Luke.°® The preface names Luke as the 
author of both works and provides the following biographical data: 
he was a Syrian from Antioch (cf. Acts 11:28 D and the Western 


52 А first draft of the argument of this chapter appeared as ‘‘Luke-Acts and 
Apologetic Historiography,” in Society of Biblical Literature 1989 Seminar Papers, pp. 
326-342. 

53 Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, p. 104, thought that the works 
reached the book market and therefore had the name of the author on them. This, 
however, is doubtful. (See under Function) 

5% His work, Лоукоу Кора кбу 'E&nyrioetc, in five books has only come down to 
us through Irenaeus and Eusebios. On the gospels see Eusebios, HE 3.39.15-16. 
On Papias see Josef Kürzinger, Papias von Hierapolis und die Evangelien des Neuen 
Testaments: Gesammelte Aufsätze, Neuausgabe und Ubersetzung der Fragmente, Kommentierte 
Bibliographie (Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet, 1983) and Ulrich H.J. Körtner, Papias 
von Hierapolis: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des frühen Christentums. FRLANT 133 (Göttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983). 

5 Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 4.2.3: Contra Marcion evangelio, scilicet suo, nullum 
adscribit auctorem, quasi non licuerit illi titulum quoque adfingere, cui nefas non 
fuit ipsum corpus evertere. 

36 SQE, 532-533. 
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witnesses”), a physician (cf. Col. 4:14), a companion of Paul who 
was with him цеЕХріс тоб paptupiov абтоб (cf. Phim. 24; II Tim. 
4:11), and a bachelor who died in Boeotia at the ripe old age of 
84.58 The preface goes on to tell us that he composed the gospel in 
Achaia after Matthew and Mark had already written their works. 
The second source is Irenaeus (c. 130-c. 200) who openly demon- 
strates his dependence on the biblical text by citing two of the ‘ме’ 
passages from Acts (Acts 16:10-17; 20:5-15) along with II Tim. 
4:10-11 and Col. 4:14.59 The final source is the Canon Muratorianus 
which names Luke as the author of the third gospel. Luke is that 
physician (Col. 4:14)60 whom Paul took with him as a companion 
(Acts 16:10-17; 20:5-15; 21:1-18; 27:1-28:16). He did not see the 
Lord himself (Lk. 1:2), but wrote on the basis of report (Lk. 1:3).9! 
The same canon goes on to state that Luke wrote Acts based upon 
his own experiences since he omits both the death of Peter and 
Paul's release from prison.9? 

It thus appears that the tradition from the second century is 
primarily drawn from inferences made from the biblical text. The 
most impressive apparent exception is the name of the author, Luke. 
Yet even this could be deduced from the biblical text: the ‘‘we’’ pas- 


57 The relationship between the Western reading here and the tradition has 
been debated. James Hardy Ropes, Beginnings, 3:108, thought that the reading was 
derived from the tradition. Cadbury, Beginnings, 2:248, argued the opposite. T.W. 
Manson, ‘Тһе Life of Jesus: A Survey of the Available Material. (3) The Work 
of St. Luke," BJRL 28 (1944): 388, contended that both were independently der- 
ived from the ‘‘fact’’ that Luke was an Antiochene Christian. In reality, the most 
plausible explanation for the appearance of the ‘‘we’’ in the Western text is the sub- 
sequent identification of the author with the Lukios of 13:1. So Haenchen, The Acts 
of the Apostles, p. 374 n. 7; Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 90; and Schneider, 
Die Apostelgeschichte, 2:96. 

58 Note that this is the same age as the prophetess Anna in Lk. 2:37. 

59 Adv. haeres. 3.14.1 (SQE, 536). 

60 William Kirk Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke: A Proof from Internal 
Evidence that ‘the Gospel According to St. Luke’ and ‘the Acts of the Apostles’ were Written 
by the Same Person, and that the Writer was a Medical Man. Dublin University Press Ser- 
ies (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co., 1882), attempted to prove that the author of 
Luke-Acts was a physician through vocabulary studies. This, however, has been 
decisively answered by Henry J. Cadbury who demonstrated the presence of the 
same terms in educated Hellenistic writers generally. Cf. The Style and Literary 
Method of St. Luke. HTS 6 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920; reprint 
ed., New York: Kraus Reprint Co., 1969), pp. 39-72; ‘‘Lexical Notes on Luke- 
Acts: H. Recent Arguments for Medical Language,” JBL 45 (1926): 190-206; and 
“V. Luke and the Horse-Doctors,’’ JBL 52 (1933): 55-65. 

61 SQE, 538. 

9? 11. 34-39 conveniently in Beginnings, 2:210. 
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sages furnishing the clue that the author was Paul’s companion and 
Paul’s letters providing possible names which were narrowed down 
by reference back to Acts. There was a clear motive for doing this: 
all books considered canonical had to be either apostolic or associat- 
ed with an apostle. The other incidental details which have по 
biblical counterpart are insignificant and reflect the tendency to 
offer biographical information on authors. Since subsequent tradi- 
tion is essentially a recapitulation of the earlier material, there is no 
need to consider it independently. It is, therefore, difficult to give 
much credence to the tradition other than to note the fact that it is 
unanimous.9* This, however, deserves attention since the name of 
Luke is not such an obvious deduction that all of the early sources 
would necessarily draw it independently. 

We are thus thrown back onto the text itself. The first issue which 
we must address is whether the text supports a common authorship 
of the two works. The connection between the two is obvious from 
the prefaces of each (Lk. 1:1-4; Acts 1:1-3) with the common dedica- 
tion to Theophilos and the reference in Acts back to tov прфтоу 
Хбуом (1:1). The relationship is further cemented by the recapitu- 
lation of Lk. 24:36-53 in Acts 1:1-13. The final witness is the style 
which characterizes both books.® While there are some variations 


63 Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 4.2.1-5 (SQE, 540). Cf. also Clement of Alexandria, 
Adumbrationes (ad I Petr. 5:13) (SQE, 539). It is this fact which makes Origen's com- 
ments about the authorship of Hebrews so memorable. Apud Eusebios, HE 
6.25.11-14. 

6t So also Cadbury, Beginnings, 2:250-264; Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 1-14; Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1:108-111; Pesch, Die Apostelgeschichte, 
1:26-27. Contra Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 2 vols. AB 28 and 
28A (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1981-1985), 1:37-41 
and his more recent Luke the Theologian: Aspects of His Teaching (New York/Mahweh: 
Paulist Press, 1989), pp. 1-26. 

65 Прбтос here is used in place of npótepoq as is common in Hellenistic Greek 
and should not be pressed to presuppose a third volume was planned. The author 
follows the same convention in 7:12 and 12:10. See F. Blass and A. Debrunner, 
A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, trans, and 
revised by Robert W. Funk (Chicago/London: The University of Chicago Press, 
1961), 62. Josephos uses прбтерос іп CA 2.1. 

66 "This has been challenged on two occasions to my knowledge. Albert С. 
Clark, The Acts of the Apostles: A Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes on Selected 
Passages (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1933), pp. 393-408, denied a common 
authorship on linguistic grounds. His strongest arguments in my opinion were the 
frequencies of particles: te (Lk. 8t; Acts 158t. including variants); pev (Lk. 11t.; 
Acts 51t.). He was answered effectively by Wilfred L. Knox, The Acts of the Apostles 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1948), pp. 1-15, who pointed out that the fre- 
quency of pev even varies in Acts (1:5-12:25 = 16t. vs. 13:1-28:31 = 31t.). The 
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in style between the two books there is nothing which would prohibit 
common authorship and a great deal to commend it. 

Are there any hints in either of the two about the author’s identi- 
ty? There are two occasions where the author of Luke-Acts uses the 
first person. The first is the prologue (Lk. 1:1-4). Luke opens his 
preface with a causal clause: ’ЕлабйлЕр nooi éxexeipnoav 
åvatáčacða Sijynoatv nepi tv лелАтпрофортиёуоу £v fiuiv лраура- 
тоу, кадфс ларёбосау ћшу oi ал’ аруйс аотолтал каї блпретаї 
yevopevot тоб Хбуор. . . (Vv. 1-2) The repetition of йиїм із signifi- 
cant. In the first instance the author identifies himself as a Christian 
who stands in continuity with the events he is going to describe. In 
the second instance the term is narrowed by setting oi ал’ аруйс 
аотблто кої óxnpérat ygvóuevor тоб Aoyou apart. This distinction 
helps us to see that there are three different groups in these verses: 
(1) the eyewitnesses, (2) the ‘‘many’’ previous accounts, and (3) the 
author and the audience of Luke. Nor can these three groups be un- 
derstood to be contemporaries.9 The ‘‘eyewitnesses’’ ларебовау, 
a terminus technicus for the handing on of a tradition.99 The accounts 
of the **many"' had to have circulated for some time in order for our 
author to refer to them and expect the readers to relate to them. The 
author is thus clearly situated in the third generation of Christians 
in the first century. 

The second group of texts аге the famous ‘‘we’’ passages in Acts 
upon which the early church built its case (16:10-17; 20:5-15; 
21:1-18; 27:1-28:16).69 It must be acknowledged that the force of 


controversy has recently re-emerged in the articles of A.W. Argyle, ‘Тһе Greek 
of Luke and Acts,’’ NTS 20 (1973-1974): 441-445, who argues against common 
authorship on the basis of different preferences for words in Luke and Acts. He has 
been answered by B.E. Beck, ‘Тһе Common Authorship of Luke and Acts," NTS 
23 (1976-1977): 346-352, who pointed out that not all of Argyle's pairs are syno- 
nyms, more attention needs to be paid to sources, and the fact that synonyms com- 
monly appear in Luke and Acts as well as Luke-Acts. The ghost, however, has not 
entirely been laid to rest. J. Dawsey, ‘‘The Literary Unity of Luke-Acts: Questions 
of Style—A Task for Literary Critics," NTS 35 (1989): 48-66, has called for a new 
investigation of the whole matter. Full monographs which analyze Lukan style in- 
clude: Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke and Joachim Jeremias, Die 
Sprache des Lukasevangeliums: Redaktion und Tradition tm Nicht-Markusstoff des dritten 
Evangeliums. Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar über das Neue Testament (Góttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1980). 

67 So also Richard J. Dillon, ‘‘Previewing Luke's Project from His Prologue 
(Luke 1:1-4)," СВО 43 (1981): 210. 

68 E.g., I Cor. 11:23: 15:3; Jude 3 where it refers to the passing on of Christian 
traditions. 

69 1 can not except the view of patristic commentators and Cadbury that the 
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these texts is to claim that the author was present. The issue is 
whether he in fact was. There are three major problems with the 
claim. First, the author shows no awareness of Paul's letters.’° Se- 
cond, the record of Paul's activities in Acts is at odds with Paul's 
own statements in his letters.?! Third, the theology of Acts is differ- 
ent from that of Раш.7? Can we attribute a work encumbered with 
these difficulties to a traveling companion of Paul? 

Martin Dibelius attempted to explain the ‘‘we’’ passages as refer- 
ences to an itinerary which Luke employed. He thought that Luke 
inserted the ‘‘we’’ references to those sections where he was per- 
sonally present.’? This, however, still leaves us with the problem of 
the association of Luke with Paul. W.G. Kümmel attempted to solve 
this by suggesting that an unknown author copied the itinerary and 
left the ‘ме’ in the narrative./* Ernst Haenchen, who early оп 
agreed with Dibelius, changed his mind and discarded the itinerary 
and argued that the ‘‘we’’ statements were insertions made at the 
level of redaction either to provide historical verification for a crucial 
step in the Pauline mission (16) or to involve the reader in the narra- 
tive (20-21; 27-28). A major difficulty with this position is that 


first person plural in the preface of Lk. 1:1-4, conveys the meaning of the author's 
presence (see below). 

70 John Knox, “Acts and the Pauline Letter Corpus," in Studies in Luke-Acts, 
pp. 279-287, has argued that Luke intentionally omitted Paul's letters because of 
their *'schismatic associations." While the author attempted to present a unified 
church, it remains inconceivable to me that he would have omitted the Pauline cor- 
pus if he saw in Paul a legitimate heir of Jesus. 

Е E.g., compare Gal. 1:13-2:14 with Acts 9:19-30; 11:27-30 апа 12:25; 
15:1-12; 18:22; and compare I Thess. 3:1-6 with Acts 17:13-16; 18:1, 5. These 
differences extend to the presentation of Paul: in his letters he presents himself as 
an apostle; in Acts he is a missionary (he is only called an apostle in Acts 14:4, 14, 
where it means a representative sent out from the church in Antioch). Ernst Haen- 
chen, ‘‘The Book of Acts as Source Material for the History of Early Christianity," 
in Studtes in Luke-Acts, edited by Leander E. Keck and J. Louis Martyn (reprint ed., 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980), pp. 258-278, states the difficulties forcefully. 
For an overview of the different approaches see A.J. Mattill, Jr. ‘The Value of 
Acts as a Source for the Study of Paul," in Perspectives on Luke-Acts, ed. Charles Н. 
Talbert. Perspectives in Religious Studies/Special Studies Series 5 (Danville, VA: 
Association of Baptist Professors of Religion, 1978), pp. 76-98. 

72 Cf. the famous essay of Philipp Vielhauer, "Оп the ‘Paulinism’ of Acts,” in 
Studies in Luke-Acts, pp. 33-50. The theological differences appear to be the straw 
that broke the back of the traditional view in contemporary thinking. 

73 Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, рр. 104-108, 196-206. 

7% Werner Georg Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament, revised ed., trans. 
Howard Clark Kee (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1975), pp. 177-185. 

75 The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 85-90 and “Das ‘Wir’ in der Apostelgeschichte 
und das [tinerar," ZTK 58 (1961): 329-366, especially 366. Cf. also Vernon 
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some of the stopping places included are insignificant. The ‘‘we’’ 
passages appear so unobtrusively that the most natural way to read 
them is still the quiet presence of the author or a source.’6 

What should we make of the tradition and the biblical text? The 
basic tension is between the tradition and the ‘‘we’’ texts оп the one 
hand and the conflict between Acts and the Pauline corpus on the 
other. Joseph Fitzmyer proposed a mediating solution by pointing 
out that the ‘‘we’’ texts do not make the author an inseparable com- 
panion of Paul, but only an occasional traveling companion.7? This 
still leaves us with the difficulty of explaining how Luke could be so 
ignorant of Paul: the ‘‘we’’ sections require more than mere 
acquaintance—as Fitzmyer has argued. 

I would like to propose another solution. My suggestion must be 
considered tentative, but I believe that it does justice to the facts as 
we know them. We are on terra firma to recognize that Paul had a 
companion named ГлаКе.78 We also know that this Luke came to be 
associated with the authorship of Luke-Acts on the basis of the ‘‘we’’ 
passages from Acts. It is possible that Luke, Paul’s companion, is the 
source for the ‘‘we’’ passages in Acts and perhaps for more of the 
material in Acts 13-28.79 This Luke would be a second generation 
Christian. (Paul must be considered a first generation Christian.) 
Towards the end of the first century (see below) a third generation 
Christian—who had not accompanied Paul—using Luke as his 
authority for the latter half of Acts composed Luke-Acts.9? It is im- 
possible to say whether the author knew Luke personally or had a 
written source, although the unanimity of the tradition suggests a 
strong (and therefore personal) connection between the author and 
Paul's traveling companion. In either case, the ‘‘we’’ texts served 


Robbins, "Ву Land and by Sea: The We-Passages and Ancient Sea Voyages," in 
Perspectives оп Luke-Acts, рр. 215-242 and Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1:89-95, 
esp. 94-95. 

iz Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, р. хі: “The only certainty is that by using 
‘we’ the author attempts to convey the impression of an eyewitness account.” 

7? The Gospel According to Luke, 1:47-51. 

78 Phim. 24; Col. 4:14 (which could be authentic); and П Tim. 4:11 (deutero- 
Pauline). 

79 It is widely known that the ‘‘we’’ passages form something of a unit: 
16:10-17 (from Troas to Philippi); 20:5-15 (from Philippi to Miletos); 21:1-18 
(from Miletos to Caesarea/Jerusalem); 27:1-28:16 (from Caesarea to Rome). 

80 f have retained masculine gender in the use of pronouns for the author since 
the author uses the masculine form of the participle in the self-reference in Lk. 1:3, 
n1apnkoAovu8nkótt not tapnkoAou8nkvig. 
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as an indication that the narrative was based upon an eyewitness 
account. In this way the third gospel and Acts came to be associated 
with the apostle's companion.?! 


Ethnicity 


Traditionally, the author of Luke-Acts has been considered a Gen- 
tile.8? The arguments are largely based on internal evidence such as 
the absence of Semitic expressions, the omission of Jewish concerns 
in the gospel, and the sensitivity to Gentile Christianity. These, 
however, are arguments about the intended audience rather than 
the author.®3 Some have tried to extend this to conclude that the 
author was a Greek. This is generally buttressed by either Col. 
4:10-11, 14, or the quality of the Greek. The former may or may not 
tell us something about Paul's traveling companion, but offers no 
help for the author. The latter would prove Philo and Josephos to 
be Greeks! Joseph Fitzmyer has more recently advanced the thesis 
that he was a Syrian, an incola of Antioch of Pisidia.?* The difficulty 
with Fitzmyer's view is that it depends upon the very dubious eccle- 
sial tradition.95 The second view is that the author was Jewish.?6 
The major arguments for this position are the author's thorough 


?! ft is possible that Marcion chose Luke on the basis of some connection with 
Paul rather than only on the basis of its content. 

9? Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament, р. 149, went so far as to say: “The 
only thing that can be said with certaintly about the author, on the basis of Lk, is 
that he was a Gentile Christian.” | 

83 Ригтуег, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:45. Fitzmyer provides а good оуег- 
view of the positions and arguments in 1:41-47. 

84 Ibid., 1:44-47. 

85 There is a real interest in Antioch evidenced in Acts. Fitzmyer seems to as- 
sume this confirms the tradition (Jbid., pp. 46-47). I prefer to think it is the basis 
for it. He makes his case, however, on the tradition: the old prologue, Eusebios, 
HE 3.4.6; and Jerome, De vir. ill. 7. 

86 Recent representatives of this position among commentators are W.F. Al- 
bright in Johannes Munck, The Acts of the Apostles, rev. Бу W.F. Albright and C.S. 
Mann. AB 31 (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1967), pp. 
264-267 and E. Earle Ellis, The Gospel of Luke, rev. ed. NCB (Greenwood, S.C.: Attic 
Press, Inc., 1974), рр. 51-53. Marilyn Salmon, ''Insider or Outsider? Luke's Rela- 
tionship with Judaism,’’ in Luke-Acts and the Jewish People: Eight Critical Perspectives, 
ed. Joseph B. Tyson (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1988), pp. 76-82, 
esp. 79-86, has recently stated the case for Jewish identity by noting that the author 
distinguishes among groups of Jews (outsiders tend not to concern themselves with 
such distinctions), devotes a great deal of attention to Torah observance, is in- 
terested in the Gentile (a Jewish perspective) mission, and presents Christianity as 
а hairesis (the same as a Jewish sect). 
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knowledge of the LXX, the accurate reflection of Judaism in the in- 
fancy narrative, and the concern for the Jewish people throughout 
the work.®” Apart from the arguments above, the major objection 
to this view is Acts 1:19, where the author refers to Aramaic as тў 
{619 біадекто айтф@у.88 This could, however, be written from the 
readers! perspective rather than the author's.9? 

Can we reach a decision? The determining factor in my opinion 
is the author's mastery of the OT. The intimate acquaintance evi- 
denced in Luke and Acts was acquired over a period of years. A close 
connection with the synagogue seems unavoidable, especially given 
the author's knowledge of Hellenistic Judaism. (See below) He, 
therefore, must have either been a God-fearer of long-standing?? or 
a Jew. Itis clear that our author has received a Hellenistic education 
as his style and techniques demonstrate.?! The only certain thing 


87 Mention might also be made of the tradition in Epiphanios, Panarton 51.11, 
that the author was one of the seventy-two disciples. 

88 The author is clearly speaking in propria persona rather than from the historical 
standpoint. The only other text which would mitigate against Jewish authorship is 
Acts 28:2, 4, where the narrator refers to ої Варварої. Adolf von Harnack, Luke the 
Physician: The Author of the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, trans. J.R. Wilkin- 
son, 2nd ed. Crown Theological Library (New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1909), 
р. 13 n. 1, considered this decisive evidence that the author was a Greek. Josephos, 
however, uses the term to refer to non-Hellenes, e.g., CA 1.58, 116, 161. 

9 It is also possible that а Hellenistic Jew who knew only Greek might refer to 
Aramaic in this way. This would especially hold true if a Jewish Christian made 
a distinction between Christians and Jews who had not converted. 

9? On of poBovpevor tov вебу see Acts 10:2, 22, 35; 13:16, 26. LePdpevor is 
used in 13:43, 50; 17:4, 17, to denote a group. It is used in the singular in 16:14 
and 18:7 to describe the picty of Lydia and Titius Justus respectively. Josephos also 
testifies to the existence of Gentiles who formed an attachment to Jews without be- 
coming proselytes, B] 2.461-463; 7.45; АЈ 14.110; CA 2.282. Cf. the discussion of 
Kirsopp Lake, Beginnings, 5:74-96, especially 84-88. Their existence has been re- 
cently challenged by А.Т. Kraabel, ‘‘The Disappearance of the 'God-Fearers,' ” 
Numen 28 (1981): 113-126 and his more recent *'Greeks, Jews, and Lutherans in 
the Middle Half of Acts," H TR 79 (1986): 147-157, but unsuccessfully in my opin- 
ion. His views have generated a good deal of discussion. See in particular John G. 
Gager, ‘‘Jews, Gentiles, and Synagogues in the Book of Acts," НТК 79 (1986): 
91-99 and the more popular debate in BAR 12 (1986) among Robert S. MacLennan 
and A. Thomas Kraabel, ‘“The God-Fearers—A Literary and Theological Inven- 
tion,’’ pp. 46-53, 64; Robert F. Tannenbaum, ‘‘Jews and God-Fearers in the Holy 
City of Aphrodite,’’ pp. 54-57; and Louis Feldman, “Тһе Omnipresence of the 
God-Fearers,"' рр. 58-63. 

?! On the quality of the Greek of Luke-Acts see Jerome, Comment. on Isaiah 3.6; 
Epistula 20.4; De viris illustribus 7 (Graeci sermonis non ignarus fuit). Cadbury, The 
Style and Literary Method of Luke, pp. 1-39, compared Luke’s vocabulary to that of 
the Atticists. The capacity of the author is best demonstrated by Acts 27 where he 
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which we may affirm about the locale in which he wrote is that it was 
not Palestine.?? We may say that he wrote in a Hellenistic city in 
the Eastern half of the empire. 


Date 


We now need to address the issue of when Luke-Acts was composed. 
While there is still some debate, there is a general consensus that 
Luke-Acts was written between 80-90 С.Е.9* The termini are as fol- 


reaches one of the literary peaks of the NT. On the author’s knowledge of Hellenis- 
tic techniques see below under Form. 

92 The author transforms Palestinian details into Hellenistic concepts. E.g., he 
alters the composition of the roof of Mk. 2:4 which men can dig through (hence 
probably beams covered with reeds or weeds and clay typical of Palestinian roofs) 
to a tiled roof characteristic of Hellenistic houses in the eastern Mediterranean (Lk. 
5:19). For details see Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:582. His knowledge 
of Palestinian geography is also suspect. Cf. Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke, 
PP. 68-71 on Luke 17:11. Note also Lk. 4:44. 

З A strong case can be made for Antioch as a specific locale. Years ago 
Harnack, Luke the Physician, рр. 20-24, made a case for Antioch on the basis of inter- 
nal evidence. The difficulty is determining what the author knew independently 
from his sources. The author's connections to the East are obvious: it is the en- 
tire setting for his account. Asia Minor is also a candidate since it was home to 
numerous Pauline traditions, e.g., the Pastorals and the Acts of Paul. 

94 A survey of recent commentaries reveals the following results. (For the sake 
of brevity I have listed only the most significant commentaries for each position.) 
C. 62 C.E. (the end of the narrative): F.F. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1951), pp. 10-14 and his Commentary 
on the Book of the Acts. NICNT (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1954), рр. 22-23 (Bruce appears to have changed his mind since in ‘‘The Acts 
of the Apostles: Historical Record or Theological Reconstruction?’’ p. 2599, he 
dates it to 66-74) and a large number of evangelical commentaries; Prior to 70: 
Johannes Munck, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. XLVI-LIV and I. Howard Marshall, 
The Acts of the Apostles. Tyndale New Testament Commentaries (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. В. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1980), рр. 46-48. С. 70: 1. Howard Marshall, 
The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text. NIGTC (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1978), pp. 33-35. 70-80: Alfred Plummer, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to S. Luke, 5th ed. ICC (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1901), pp. xxix-xxxiii; 
Josef Ernst, Das Evangelium nach Lukas. RNT (Pustet: Regensburg, 1977), 
pp. 32-33. 80-90: John Martin Creed, The Gospel According to St. Luke (London: 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1930), p. xxiii (Luke); Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p 
xxxiii (80-100); Gerhard Schneider, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, 2 vols. Öka. 
menischer Taschenbuch-Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 3.1-2 (Würzburg: 
Gerd Mohn, 1977), 1:34 and Die Apostelgeschichte, 1:118-121; Fitzmyer, The 
Gospel According to Luke, 1:57; Eduard Schweizer, The Good News According to 
Luke, trans. by David E. Green (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1984), p. 6; Pesch, 
Die Apostelgeschichte, 1:28; and Frederick W. Danker, Jesus and the New Age: A 
Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel, rev. ed. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 
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lows. Terminus a quo: the third gospel uses the gospel of Mark which 
was composed c. 65-75. Terminus ante quem: Luke-Acts betrays no 
awareness of the Pauline corpus. Another factor which should be 
considered is that Luke-Acts presents Christianity as a movement 
within the Roman empire. This means that there is a historical cons- 
ciousness of Christianity, 1.е., Christianity has а past which can be 
viewed and understood in relation to time and the world at large.% 
How soon such an awareness can develop is a relative phenomenon. 
I would, however, prefer to place Luke-Acts towards 90 or perhaps 
even during the early 90’s. It must have been written prior to the 
Sitz im Leben of the Apocalypse since the perspective of the Roman 
government and of Christians within the empire is so different.9” 

Summary. Our author was an Eastern Christian who had close ties 
with Judaism if he was not in fact a Jew himself. As we will see, this 
background had a profound influence on the writing of Luke and 
Acts. It also gave him the same perspective as the other authors with- 
in the tradition we have traced: he belonged to an Oriental subgroup 
within the Greco-Roman world. Yet he also had a different perspec- 
tive since he now belonged to a movement which was recent rather 
than ancient—or was it? 


pp. 17-18 (75-85). There are also some who want to date Acts in the second century: 
J-C. O'Neill, The Theology of Acts in its Historical Setting, 2nd ed. (London: S.P.C.K., 
1970), рр. 1-53 (115-130); Knox, ‘‘Acts and the Pauline Letter Corpus,’ p. 286 
(125); John T. Townsend, ‘Тһе Date of Luke-Acts,'' in Luke-Acis: New Perspectives 
from the Society of Biblical Literature Seminar, рр. 47-62. 

95 The exact date of the formation of the Pauline corpus is a matter of dispute. 
However, it appears to have been in the 90's or shortly thereafter. The basic evi- 
dence is Clement's (c. 96) knowledge of both Romans (I Clem. 35.5-6 = Rom. 
1:29-32) and I Cor. (I Clem. 47.1-3 - I Cor. 1:11-13) and Ignatius' (c. 35-107) 
knowledge of I Corinthians (Eph. 12.2 = I Cor. 15:32; 16:8). Early references to 
an actual collection come in the second century: Polycarp, 3.2 (c. 69-155); II Pet. 
3:15-16. The first known collection is that of Marcion c. 140 C.E. See C. Leslie 
Mitton, The Formation of the Pauline Corpus of Letters (London: The Epworth Press, 
1955) and Jack Finegan, ‘Тһе Original Form of the Pauline Collection," НТА 49 
(1956): 85-103. 

96 The fact that Mark and Matthew have no sequels indicates the unique per- 
spective of the third gospel. 

97. Early Christian tradition links the Apocalypse with Domitian. Cf. Irenaeus, 
Adv. Haer. 5.30.3. Domitian is considered the first persecutor of Christians after 
Nero. E.g., Melito (d. c. 190) in Eusebios, HE 4.26.9. See, however, Adela Yarbro 
Collins, Crisis and Catharsis: The Power of the Apocalypse (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1984), pp. 69-73, 84-140, for a critical assessment of this tradition 
and an alternative reconstruction. 
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ГокЕ-Аст$ 
Unity 


The first issue which we must address is whether or not Luke and 
Acts form a unit or whether they comprise two separate works loose- 
ly joined together. There can be no question that the two books are 
related, the question is how: Was Acts an afterthought or were the 
gospel and Acts conceived as a single work and subsequently sepa- 
rated in the formation of the Christian canon? 

Henry Cadbury is largely responsible for the modern designation 
Luke-Acts.99 Cadbury argued that the primary preface of Luke 
which is followed by the secondary preface in Acts was patterned on 
the widely known custom of dividing long works into separate books 
with prefaces to each. From this he concluded: ‘‘The Book of Acts 
is no afterthought.’’9? Cadbury accordingly argued that the preface 
in Lk. 1:1-4 was designed to serve both books.!° While this has not 
gone unchallenged, 19! an important point in the ensuing debate has 
been understated. The literary character of Lk. 1:1-4 and Acts 
1:1-3(2) are different. Why? Is the preface in Acts designed to stand 
as an independent and major preface or is it by nature a secondary 
preface which presupposes an earlier prooemium? The reference 
back to the ‘‘former book’’ and summary of its contents are the clear 
signs of a secondary ргегасе.!02 This means that Acts is not an 


98 E.g., The Making of Luke-Acts (New York: Macmillan Company, 1927; 
reprint ed., London: S.P.C.K., 1961), pp. 8-11. 

99 Beginnings, 2:491-492. 

100 Thid., р. 492, where he argued that it might have even been written after 
both works were complete. W.C. van Unnik, ‘‘Opmerkingen over het doel van 
Lucas’ Geschiedwerk (Luc. 1.4),’’ Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 9,6 (1955): 
323-331; reprinted as ‘‘Remarks on the Purpose of Luke’s Historical Writing 
(Luke I 1-4),’’ in Sparsa Collecta: The Collected Essays of W.C. van Unnik (Leiden: 
ЕЈ. Brill, 1973), 1:8, has argued the obverse of this: Acts 1:1 should be understood 
as part of a connected work, not a new beginning. 

101 Among those who object to understanding Lk. 1:1-4 аз a preface to both 
books are Schuyler Brown, “Тһе Prologues of Luke-Acts in Their Relation to the 
Purpose of the Author,” in Society of Biblical Literature 1975 Seminar Papers, 2 vols. 
edited by George MacRae (Missoula, Montana: Scholars Press, 1975), 2:2 and 
Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1:81. Cf. also Schweizer, The Good News According 
to Luke, p. 11, who thinks the author had both books in mind from the outset but 
did not write Lk. 1:1-4 as a prologue to both. 

102 We have already examined Josephos’ practice in the preceding chapter. An 
excellent representative of the technique of writing introductory prefaces which 
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independent treatise but continues Luke. The two must, therefore, 
be viewed as a unit.!% 

Unsurprisingly the books constitute one continuous narrative. 
This is not only evident from the overlapping between Luke 24 and 
Acts 1, but from the geographical structure of the narrative. Luke 
opens and closes in Jerusalem. Acts opens in Jerusalem and closes 
in Rome. The position of Jerusalem is thus of critical importance for 
the author. In the gospel it is the telos of Jesus’ journey; in Acts it 
is the beginning point of the journey of the church. It is the geo- 
graphical centrum of the whole згогу. 104 

Nor is the unity of the narrative only obvious in such broad 
sweeping terms. Charles H. Talbert has shown that there are a 
number of architectonic parallels between Luke and Асів.105 
Although some of Talbert’s parallels tend to be overdrawn, the 
basic congruence between the gospel and Acts is indisputable. The 
most striking of these is the journey motif which culminates in 
the arrest and trials of the chief characters. It also seems to be 
more than mere accident that both books begin the narrative 
proper with outpourings of the Holy Ѕрігіє.!06 Even more pro- 
mising is the work of Robert Tannehill who has demonstrat- 
ed the narrative unity ої Luke-Acts through literary criticism. 
Tannehill argues that there is a unified plot ''because there is 
a unifying purpose of God behind the events which are nar- 


provide summaries of the preceding books and introduce the next is Diodoros Sike- 
los 2.1.1-3; 3.1.1-3; 4.1.1-7 (esp. 5-6); 11.1.1; 12.1.1-2.2 (esp. 2.1-2); 13.1.1-3; 
14.1.1-2.4 (esp. 2.3-4); 15.1.1-6 (esp. 6); 16.1.1-2; 17.1.1-2; 18.1.1-6 (esp. 5-6); 
19.1.1-10 (esp. 9-10); 20.1.1-2.3 (esp. 2.3). On Diodoros' prefaces generally see 
Kenneth S. Sacks, ‘‘The Lesser Prooemia of Diodorus Siculus,’’ Hermes 110 
(1982): 434-443, who places them in three groups: introductory (bks. 1, 37), moral 
or didactic questions pertaining to the books they introduce (12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 21, 
25, 26, 32), and historiographical (4, 5, 15, 16, 17, 20). On primary prologues see 
Donald Earl, ‘‘Prologue-form in Ancient Historiography,” in Von den Anfängen 
Roms bis zum Ausgang der Republik. ANRW I 1.2 (Berlin/New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1972), pp. 842-856. 

103 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, p. 4, contends the reverse: the presence of 
the prooem in Acts excludes the unity of Luke-Acts. This would only be true if the 
prologue in Acts were a primary unit. 

104 Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:164-168, has an excellent discussion 
of the significance of Jerusalem. 

105 Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of Luke-Acts, pp. 16-18. 

106 Lk. 3:22; Acts 2:1-4. 
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rated.’’!°7 The purpose is the salvation of all humanity according to 
Tannehill. 

Closely connected with the narrative unity of Luke-Acts are the 
efforts to write a theology ої Luke-Acts.!°8 What recent works have 
in common is the recognition that a common theology runs through- 
out Luke and Acts. 

It is undeniable that the two books are bound by inseparable 
cords. Yet it would be possible to argue that Acts was written after 
Luke and built upon it rather than that both came from the same 
plan, i.e., Actsis a sequel rather than an integral part. Are there any 
indications within the text that Acts was already in mind when the 
author wrote Luke? I think there are. 

First, each of the three synoptic gospels conclude with a reference 
to the final commission Jesus gave the disciples.!09? A comparison of 
the accounts reveals the special concerns of each author. What is 
particularly striking about the setting of the Lukan formulation is 
the connection he makes between the commission and the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy (v. 45). After Jesus explained to the disciples that 
it was necessary (Sei) for everything written about him in scripture 
to be fulfilled (v. 44), he opened the minds of the disciples so that 
they could understand the scriptures (v. 45). He then stated that 
yéypantat (1) ладећу tov xpíotov (2) Kai dvactiivat ёк уєкрфу тў 
трітт йиєра (3) Kai кпроувйма Елі tH дубраті adtod petavorav sic 
бесу брартібум cic лаута tà Едуп (vs. 46-47). The first two depen- 
dent clauses summarize the preceding narrative and are designed to 
help the disciples and readers understand the significance of what 
took place. The final dependent clause is Luke’s version of the com- 
mission.!!9 This is unquestionably а Lukan summary of the OT 


107 The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Literary Interpretation, 2 vols. Foundations 
and Facets (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986-1990), 1:2. 

108 E g., H. Flender, Luke the Theologian of Redemptive History, trans. R. Fuller 
and I. Fuller (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967); I. Howard Marshall, Luke: 
Historian and Theologian (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1970); Eric 
Franklin, Christ the Lord: A Study in the Purpose and Theology of Luke-Acts (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1975); Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:143-270; and 
Robert F. O’ Toole, The Unity of Luke's Theology: An Analysis of Luke-Acts. Good News 
Studies 9 (Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 1984). 

109 Mk. 16:15-16 (non-Markan addition); Matt. 28:18-20; Luke 24:44-49. 

110 In Matthew the emphasis is on teaching and making disciples: nopevBévtes 
обу цавптєбсате лаута tà ёдуп, Валтісоутес adtovs cic тд буора тоб латроб Kai тоб 
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since there are no specific OT texts to which one can appeal.!!! 

Why the connection between fulfillment and the commission? 
The author opened the prologue with the statement that many had 
undertaken to write a narrative nepi тфу лелАпрофортиёуоу Ev у 
лрауратоу. It is of crucial importance to understand the meaning 
of the participle лелалрофорџпемоу. Cadbury argued that (ће par- 
ticiple simply meant ‘‘accomplished.’’!!? While this is possible, it 
violates the significance of the ђиу. The inclusion of the ‘‘us’’ must 
be to link the church of the author's day with the events of the past. 
If we render the participle ‘‘accomplished’’ we leave everything in 
the realm of bruta facta and the ‘‘us’’ is superfluous. A second possi- 
bility is to understand it in the sense of ‘‘fully assured.''!!? This, 
however, makes no sense in the context, i.e., how does ‘‘be as- 
sured’’ apply to npayuátov? A third option is to take nAnpogopéw 
аз a synonym for лАпрбо and understand it to mean ''fulfilled.''!!* 
This yields the best sense and fits in nicely with the continued em- 
phasis on the fulfillment of scripture in the narrative.!!> The events 
the author narrates are thus understood to be fulfillments of OT 
prophecy. 

In his programmatic statement in Lk. 24:44-49, the author pro- 


vlod коі тоб &yiou луєбцатос, 6588 скоутес абтобс тпреїм хбута Soa гуете биту piv 
(28:19-20). I understand the present participles, Валтідоутєс and біббокоутес, to 
explain the imperative равптєбсате. In the addition to Mark it is simply кпробатє 
tò єбауубмому (16:15). 

11! There are some texts to which one could appeal for each individual element: 
on suffering cf. Ps. 22; Isa. 53; on the resurrection, Ps. 16; on preaching to the na- 
tions, Isa. 42:6; 49:6. These and other texts to which one could appeal, however, 
are not precise equivalents and must be interpreted Christologically to function in 
the NT. Since there are neither Jewish parallels—neither canonical nor non- 
canonical—nor was the specific formulation in a previous Christian source, Lukan 
composition should be posited here. 

12 Beginnings, 2:496. Cf. also Brown, ‘‘The Prologues of Luke-Acts in Their 
Relation to the Purpose of the Author,” р. 3. The verb is used with this sense in 
II Tim. 4:5, 17. 

113 It is so used in Rom. 4:21; 14:5; Col. 4:12. 

14 TDNT, s.v. папуофорво by С. Delling, 6:310; Schneider, Das Evangelium 
nach Lukas, 1:38; Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, p. 41; Dillon, ‘‘Previewing Luke's 
Project from His Prologue (Luke 1:1-4),"" pp. 211-214; Fitzmyer, The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Luke, 1:295; and Heinz Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium. Erster Teil, 3rd ed. 
HTKNT 3 (Freiburg/Basel/ Wien: Herder, 1984), p. 5. 

115 Note the use of ядпрбо in this sense in Luke 4:21; 24:44; Acts 1:16; 3:18; 
13:27. 
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vides the fullest statement on what he considers these events to 
be.!!6 They are not only the events tied to Jesus’ life, but the 
proclamation of the significance of those events. This could be un- 
derstood of the writing of the gospel, except for the fact that the 
author continues the commission with the statement: &pEapevor алд 
"IspoucaATv ОЦЕТС иарторёс тобтоу Kai [1600] буф ànootéAAo thv 
гпауугмам тоб латрдс pov ёф’ uðs’ Оде бё коб сате év tfj ложа, 
Eas ob бубботобе 68 буоос ббуашу (уз. 47-49). Why this continua- 
tion? Why not simply end with the commission as the gospel of Mat- 
thew? This is unquestionably an entree into Acts as the deliberate 
echoes of this text in the early chapters of Acts prove.!!? Acts is not 
then a secondary extension of Luke, but part of the full scheme of 
the ‘‘things which have been fulfilled among us.’’!!8 

We therefore have an inclusto in the gospel of Luke accenting the 
fulfillment of scripture in the narrative. The second half of this inclu- 
sto is designed to lead us into Acts even as the wording of Acts is 
designed to help us recall the ending of Luke. 

The second text which indicates that Acts was already planned at 
the writing of the gospel is Acts 6:14. One of the accusations which 
was leveled against Stephen was the charge filed against Jesus in 
Mark 14:58 but omitted in the Lukan passion narrative. Why did 
Luke omit the saying where it occurred in his sources and transfer 
it here? The dominical logion which must have been something like 
буф каталосо тоу vaóv тобтоу in the pre-Markan tradition was 
problematic for the evangelists.!!? The third evangelist's decision 


116 Note the echo of лАпрофорёо (1:1) by nÀnpóo in 24:44. 

17 Beginning in Jerusalem: Acts 1:8; the apostles as witnesses: Acts 1:8, 22; 
2:32; 3:15; 5:32; 10:39; 13:31; 22:15; 26:16; the promise of the Father: Acts 1:4; 
the command to wait in Jerusalem: Acts 1:4; power from on high: Acts 1:8; 2:1-4, 
33. Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts, 1:293-298, has an excellent discus- 
sion of how this text prepares the reader for Acts. 

118 [t could be argued that Lk. 24:47-49 are an authorial interpolation retroac- 
tively placed back into Lk. to provide a bridge to Acts. (If Lk. were still in the 
author's possession before Acts was released.) There are, however, two points 
which make this highly unlikely. First, the emphasis on going to the nations does 
not appear here for the first time in Lk., but is part of a major theme. Second, this 
is the commission scene in Lk. It is hard to imagine the gospel without it. (Ап inter- 
polation would have to replace a previous commission.) In nuce, the acceptance of 
Lk. 24:47-49 as part of the original gospel has far fewer difficulties than any other 
explanation. 

19 Mk. 14:58 casts it in terms of xeiponotntoy уз. üxeiponoíntov (at the redac- 
tional level); Matthew alters Mark to tov vadv тоб деоб (26:61), thus setting up an 
identification with the temple of God and the Son of God (v. 63); a step the fourth 
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to omit it could be due to the embarrassment such a statement would 
cause in the trial of Jesus, especially in light of the politically sensi- 
tive handling of the trial in Luke. Why then did he incorporate it in 
Acts 6-7? It is here that our evangelist has his anti-temple polemic. 
He therefore placed the saying where it was appropriate for his nar- 
rative rather than where it had served his predecessor. Was this deci- 
sion already made when the passion narrative of the gospel was writ- 
ten? It is possible to answer negatively and to argue that it was too 
offensive in the context of Christ’s trial to include. Since the evan- 
gelist wrote the Stephen narrative with Jesus’ trial in mind, the say- 
ing would naturally have come to him.!?? There are, however, two 
difficulties with this response. First, the other evangelists found 
ways of incorporating it; why not our author? Second, the tendency 
of the third evangelist to place items in a logical context argues for 
an intentional delay. I conclude that the author had Acts 6-7 in mind 
when he wrote the passion narrative in the gospel. 

We have now established the unity of Luke-Acts.!?! We need, 
however, to account for some of the differences which exist between 
the two documents. If an individual sits down and reads Luke and 
then immediately turns to Acts, she/he is struck by the variation in 
the flow of the narrative. The gospel is still largely a collection of 
pericopae while Acts flows in longer and more sustained waves of 
narrative. If the reader knows Acts before reading the gospel, she/he 
wants to ask where the speeches have gone. The obvious answer is 
tied to Vorlage: the gospel remained close to Mark; since Acts had no 
predecessors, the author was much freer to wield his own literary 
skills.!?? 

Other problems are somewhat more difficult. We have already 


evangelist makes explicit in his allegorization of the temple as the body of Jesus (Jn. 
2:21). On the dominical logion and its redaction in the gospel of Mark see John 
R. Donahue, Are You the Christ? The Trial Narrative in the Gospel of Mark. SBLDS 10 
(Missoula, Montana: Society of Biblical Literature, 1973), pp. 103-138, especially 
104-113. On Matthew's redaction see Robert H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary 
on His Literary and Theological Art (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1982), pp. 542-543. 

120 Compare Acts 7:56 with Luke 22:69; Acts 7:59 with Luke 23:46; Acts 7:60 
with the spurious reading in Luke 23:34. 

121 The are also instances of glances back in Acts. Compare 4:7 with Lk. 20:2 
and 4:11 with Lk. 20:17-18. The author expects the reader of Acts to have read 
Luke. 

122 So Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 103, 148, 155. 
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alluded to some of the stylistic shifts. There is also at least one 
change in content. The impression a reader of Luke 24 has is that 
Jesus ascended on the same day as his resurrection.!?? When we 
come to Acts 1:3, however, we are told that he appeared to the disci- 
ples over a period of forty days. The forty days of the disciples’ in- 
struction in Acts 1:3 correspond to the forty days of Jesus’ own 
preparation in Luke 4:2.!24 These incongruities suggest that not 
everything had been worked out in advance. 

We may now attempt to offer a plausible reconstruction of the se- 
quence of events which explains the relationship between Luke and 
Acts. What follows is only a hypothesis. Authors in antiquity—as 
today— were encouraged to make outlines of their work before actu- 
ally writing out the episodes within Һет. !25 I would like to suggest 
that our author followed this procedure. There are two lines of evi- 
dence for this. First, we have already seen that there are some ar- 
chitectonic parallels between Luke and Acts. While this could be ex- 
plained by positing Luke as a model for Acts, it is more reasonable 
to think that the connections were considered in outline form in ad- 
vance. Second, the two works adhere to the principle of keeping the 
subject matter separated into appropriate books. Thus Jesus is the 
subject of the gospel and the story of the church constitutes the 
material of Acts. There is also a certain amount of symmetry to 
each: they both cover a period of roughly 30-35 years and are rough- 
ly the same length.!?6 The division of a work into separate books 
appears to have started with Ephoros (c. 405-330 B.C.E.).!?? It was 


the practice of Hellenistic historians such as Diodoros Sikelos to 


123 Cf. also Barnabas 15.9. 

124 Pointed out by Pesch, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1:62. 

125 Aristotle, Poet. 17.5-8; Lucian, Hist. conscr. 48: кай éxeiSav ёӨроіот блаута 
Я tà лАєїста, прота ÈV блбџрупџа ті ovvogatvéto абтбу Kai одџа лош то ёколАёс 
Ett коі ббійрвратому: gira éneic thv тайуу ёлауёто тб кбллос Kai хроуубто ті) ЛБЕ 
Kai сҳпиатёто kai фодртёто. 

326 Robert Morgenthaler, Statistik des Neutestamentlichen Wortschatzes, 3rd ed. 
(Zirich: Gotthelf, 1982), p. 166, gives the following figures for the number of words 
in each book: Luke, 19,404; Acts, 18,374. 

127 Оп Ephoros see Robert Drews, ''Ephorus and History Written xarà 
yévoc,"' American Journal of Philology 84 (1963): 244-255 and ‘‘Ephorus’ ката yévog 
History Revisited," Hermes 104 (1976): 497-498, who argues that Ephoros invented 
the division of subject matter into books and that he grouped his material into the 
major geographical areas of the world. Diodoros misunderstood Kata yévoc to 
mean according to subject matter. Cf. 5.1.4. Sacks, ‘‘The Lesser Prooemia of Di- 
odorus Siculus,” р. 441 n. 23, follows Drews and provides a bibliography. 
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group their material into books according to subject matter.!?8 


Every author knows that it is much easier to balance two separate 
works successfully when working from an outline.!?9 

The first stage in the writing of Luke-Acts was—on this 
account—the drawing up of the outline. At this point the determina- 
tion to write the account in two books along with the basic contours 
of each was made. Since the author had a structure which he adopted 
from Mark for the gospel (see below), it is reasonable to assume that 
it was planned first and that Acts followed and was modeled on it to 
the extent that the material and aims of the work would aliow. This 
explains why there are basic agreements in pattern between the two. 
Other decisions such as where to place the temple charge were also 
made at this time. The outline was not for circulation but only for 
the author's use in composing.!?? Once the outline was completed 
and the sequence of events planned, he proceeded to write the actual 
books. I think it likely that he ‘‘published’’ Luke and Acts sepa- 
rately.!3! This is to say that when he finished Luke he submitted it 
to the church.!?? He then returned to work on Acts which he com- 


128 See his comments in 5.1.4 and 16.1.1-2. So, for example, Diodoros groups 
his material into the following: 1, Egypt; 2, Assyria in Asia, Chaldeans, Arabia, 
Skythia, the Amazons, and the Hyperboreans; 3, the Ethiopians, Libyans, and At- 
lantians; 4, the Greeks; 5, the islands. 

129 | do not intend for this suggestion to parallel the Proto-Luke hypothesis 
since Ї am proposing an outline for Luke-Acts not a draft for Luke. I prefer to see 
Mark as the base for Luke rather than Q and L. (See below) On Proto-Luke see 
Burnett Hillman Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (Treating of the 
Manuscript Tradition, Sources, Authorship, & Dates) (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd, 
1956), pp. 199-222. 

130 A parallel to this would be Josephos’ outline of the events of the Jewish war. 
Cf. СА 1.47-50. Laquer, Der jüdische Historiker Flavius Josephus, рр. 56-128, esp. 
96-128, and Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome, pp. 67-83, have persuasively ar- 
gued that Josephos had an outline (Laquer: ‘‘Rechenschaftsbericht’’). 

131 We have an example of such a procedure attested in Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos, AR 7.70.2. 

132 Raymond J. Starr, “The Circulation of Literary Texts in the Roman 
World," CQ 37 (1987): 213-223, outlined the basic process of circulation for a 
work. After the work or sections were completed (not the outline) the author circu- 
lated it among friends. At this stage the work remained in the author's control. The 
second stage was reached when the work began to circulate among strangers. Ап 
author made it available through gift copies, copies made after recitations, deposit- 
ing it in the public library, or by encouraging his friends to make it known. There 
was also the book market. The difficulty with attempting to apply Roman literary 
practices to Luke-Acts is the peculiar nature of the author's relationships. While 
it seems probable that he would have had friends read parts to get a reaction, the 
final copy was destined for church(es). Josephos appears to have sent Herod Agrip- 
pa П parts of his Bellum while he was writing it. Cf. V 361-367. 
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pleted some time later. When Acts was complete, it was also submit- 
ted to the church. In this way, books that were a single work began 
their circulation independently. Luke naturally became associated 
with the tetraevangelium and Acts went its own separate way. This 
seems more reasonable than to assume that a second century Chris- 
tian severed the two. 

This conclusion carries three important implications. First, it 
mandates placing Luke and Acts in a single genre. Second, the 
recognition of Acts as a historical oeuvre and the primary and secon- 
dary prefaces so common in Hellenistic historiography require that 
we consider not just Acts but Luke-Acts a historical work. Third, the 
preface in Lk. 1:1-4, serves as the primary preface for both works 
rather than for Luke alone and offers the author’s programmatic 
statements for them. 


Programmatic Statement! 9? 


The author began his work with one of the most polished sentences 
in the NT.!34 It consists of four nicely balanced clauses which may 
be grouped into two units: vs. 1-2 and 3-4. Each clause in the first 
subdivision is answered by the corresponding clause in the second: 
the predecessors of v. 1 are echoed by the author's present effort in 
v. З and the reliability of the tradition in v. 2 15 matched by the риг- 
pose of the present work in v. 4. The structure implies that the cor- 
responding pairs will elucidate one another. 


133 The literature on the Lukan preface is large. For the most significant older 
material see the bibliography in Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:301-302. 
Recent work which treats the preface as a whole includes: Brown, ‘‘The Prologues 
of Luke-Acts in Their Relation to the Purpose of the Author,’’; Vernon К. Rob- 
bins, ‘‘Prefaces in Greco-Roman Biography and Luke-Acts,”’ in Society of Biblical 
Literature 1978 Seminar Papers, edited by Paul Achtemeier (Missoula, Montana: 
Scholars Press, 1978), pp. 193-207; Richard J. Dillon, ‘‘Previewing Luke’s Project 
from His Prologue,” pp. 205-227; Е. Güttgemanns, ‘Чт welchem Sinne ist Lukas 
‘Historiker’? Die Beziehungen von Luk 1,1-4 und Papias zur antiken Rhetorik,” 
LingBib 54 (1983): 9-26; F. Siegert, ‘‘Lukas—ein Historiker, d.h. ein Rhetor? 
Freundschaftliche Entgegnung auf Erhardt Güttgemanns,"" LingBib 55 (1984): 
57-60; Terrance Callan, ‘“The Preface of Luke-Acts and Historiography,” М7531 
(1985): 576-581; Loveday Alexander, ‘‘Luke’s Preface in the Context of Greek 
Preface Writing," NovT 28 (1986): 48-74. 

134 Note the obvious effort to utilize literary forms: 'Eneibümep is а Варах 
legomenon in the NT and LXX; nAnpogopéo is probably an elevated synonymn 
for nÀnpóc; харёбосау appears in this form only here in the NT (normally the 
aorist indicative uses к. See BDF 95.1). 
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Before we examine these clauses, we need to clarify the nature of 
the vocabulary of the prologue. Traditionally the preface has been 
a determining factor in locating Luke and Acts within the context 
of Hellenistic historiography.!?? It certainly has the vocabulary of a 
historical preface and easily fits within this frame of reference. 136 In 
recent years there have been several challenges to this. Vernon K. 
Robbins examined prefaces to ‘‘didactic biographies” and demon- 
strated how the vocabulary of Luke 1:1-4 is paralleled іп them.!?? 
Erhardt Güttgemanns thought that he found five (possibly eight) ter- 
mini technici from rhetoric in the preface and concluded that while 
Luke is a historical work, it is rhetorical and unconcerned about фти- 
ta јасла 138 More recently, Loveday Alexander has compared the 
preface to those of scientific texts in the Hellenistic world and con- 
cluded that it is closest to the "Чабе! and address’’ prefaces common 
in scientific writings.!?? The Achilles heel of Alexander's proposal 
is that the preface must relate to the text in a meaningful way—even 
if it is detachable.!*? What these articles have demonstrated is that 
there was a common stock of terms used for prose prefaces in the 
Hellenistic world which transcended the boundaries of a single 


135 The most recent treatment of the preface from this perspective is Callan, 
“The Preface of Luke-Acts and Historiography,’ who thinks that the closest analo- 
gies are Josephos’ BJ and Sallust's On the Conspiracy of Сава те. 

136 Note the advice of Lucian, Hist. conscr., 52-54, on prefaces: the historian is 
to make two points in his preface. S/he is to show the audience that what s/he has 
to say is useful to them and briefly outline it for them. If we examine the preface 
in Luke 1:1-4 we may note that the author states its usefulness or personal impor- 
tance to Theophilos (v. 4) and alludes to the contents through the reference to his 
predecessors and the apostolic tradition (vs. 1-2). The latter must, however, be con- 
sidered inadequate by Lucian’s guidelines. The preface meets the requirement of 
proportion set out in 23 and 55. Note also the strictures on the excessive length of 
Thukydides preface by Dionysios, De Thuc. 19-20. 

137 ‹“Рге{асев in Greco-Roman Biography and Luke-Acts,’’ рр. 194-198. 

138 «In welchem Sinne ist Lukas ‘Historiker’?’’, рр. 9-26. He has been 
answered by Siegert, ‘‘Lukas—ein Historiker, d.h. ein Rhetor?,’’ pp. 57-60. 

139 «Luke's Preface in the Context of Greek Preface-Writing.’’ Alexander ar- 
gues that scientific prefaces (and Luke 1:1-4) are: 1. detachable; 2. written from 
the first person to the second; 3. share a common vocabulary. See pp. 57-60 and 
72-74 for examples. According to Alexander there is not a single match, but Luke 
1:1-4 bears a family resemblance to these prefaces. The closest match for vocabu- 
lary is Diokles’ Letter to Antigonos, 7: аб 5& лєшвеїс toic by’ ћифу Хєуорбудіс 
ларакоХоодђоеле тї акрфеа тў лєрї abtóv. 

140 The suggestion that these scientific texts are school texts which contain the 
written deposit of the craft tradition hardly explains the relationship between the 
preface of Luke and the narrative which follows. The function may be the same 
(i.e., defining the tradition), but the form is not. 
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genre.!*! Since I have placed Luke-Acts into the category of histori- 
ography on larger grounds, I will compare the statement with others 
in Hellenistic historiography.!*? What is important is not the sim- 
ple presence (or absence) of terminology within a tradition, but how 
the terms function. 

The Author and his Predecessors. 'The work opens with the recognition 
that noAAoi &nexeipnoav @уатабасбо: бтуполу. We must begin by 
asking who the predecessors were and what our author's attitude 
toward them was. The communis opinio holds that the noAAoi include 
Q, Mark, and L. Although this analysis of the synoptic problem has 
been challenged in recent years, I remain convinced that it is the best 
solution and use а modified two-source theory here.!*? 

How did the evangelist view these sources? The verb éntyeipéw 
was used by Hellenistic historians to denote both undertaking the 
task of writing a history!** and of undertaking the task unsuccess- 
fully.'45 How does it function in our text? 

Since the days of Origen the verb éxexeipnoav has been under- 
stood by some to have a pejorative connotation.!*9 The word only 
occurs three times in the NT—all in Luke-Acts—and in the other 


141 Plummer, The Gospel According to S. Luke, рр. 5-6, compared Luke 1:1-4 to 
Dioskorides Пер! 0Ang іатрікіїс. 

142 [t is at least worth pointing out that the author uses лрбуџата in v. ! to 
denote what his predecessors and he by extension recorded. This is regularly used 
by historians to mark their subject matter: Polybios 1.3.9; Dionysios of Halikarnas- 
sos 1.1.3; 8.4; Josephos 4J 1.26; Lucian, Hist conser. 47, 55; Cassius Dio 1.2. ` 

143 The most important challenges have been William В. Farmer, The Synoptic 
Problem: A Critical Analysis (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1964) and Hans- 
Herbert Stoldt, History and Criticism of the Marcan Hypothesis, trans. Donald L. Nie- 
wyk with an introduction by William R. Farmer (Macon, GA: Mercer University 
Press, 1980). Joseph А. Fitzmyer, ‘‘The Priority of Mark and the ‘О’ Source in 
Luke,’’ in Jesus and Man's Hope. Perspective Books (Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1970, 1:131-170; reprinted in Fitzmyer, To Advance the Gospel: 
New Testament Studies (New York: Crossroad, 1981), pp. 3-40, has answered Farm- 
er. The decisive factors in my opinion are the apparent acceptance of the Markan 
order in Matthew and Luke and the way in which each of the last two evangelists 
reduce and improve Mark. 

144 Both Polybios (2.37.4; 3.1.4) and Dionysios of Halikarnassos (1.7.3) use it 
to refer to their own works. They also used it to refer to others, e.g., Polybios 
12.28.3. 

143 E.g., Josephos, V 40, 338, of Justus of Tiberias. 

146 Homilia in Lucam 1 (SQE, 540-541). Origen contrasted the four canonical 
gospels with all other gospels and understood ёлеҳєірпсау as conati sunt. Cf. also 
Eusebios HE 3.24.15 and more recently Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 
1:291-292. 
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two it certainly bears this зепзе.147 On the other side of the ledger 
some have appealed to the Ебобе каџог of v. 3 to argue that the 
predecessors were models for the author.!*8 

'To answer this question we need to compare what the author says 
about his own work versus what he says about his predecessors. 
They ёлёхафртоау будтавасва 6ujynow (v. 1) and he has thought 
kaðečñs вої ypáya (v. 3). Are these parallel!?? or is there а differ- 
ence?!50 "Ауатаввоџал can mean either to ‘‘repeat in proper ord- 
er" ог to ‘‘draw up, compile.''!?! How was it used here? The an- 
swer lies in what the author calls their works, дупа. The term 
occurs from Plato on and simply means a narrative whether written 
or ога]. 92 Although it was not exclusive to historiography, it regu- 
larly appears to mark a historical narrative.1?? Here it implies that 
there was some order in his predecessors' works. With regard to his 
own effort the author used the adverb кабєбіїїс which is unique to 
Luke-Acts in the NT and has provoked a great deal of con- 
troversy.!54 The best solution is to follow the author's own usage to 


1? Acts 9:29; 19:13. It is worth pointing out that in the LXX the negative 
shade is dominant, II Chron. 20:11; I Esd. 1:26; Esth. 9:25; II Macc. 7:19; 9:2; 
10:15; Ш Macc. 6:24; 7:5; IV Macc. 1:5. It also appears in II Esd. 7:23 and II 
Macc. 2:29 (in the latter it applies to II Macc. by extension and is neutral). 

148 This is the majority view. Cf. Cadbury, Beginnings, 2:493-494; Brown, 
“The Prologues of Luke-Acts in their Relation to the Purpose of the Author,” p. 
2; Schneider, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, 1:38; Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, p. 41; 
Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium, 1:7; Schweizer, The Good News According to Luke, 
p. #1. 

19 Cadbury, Beginnings, 2:505. 

150 Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium, 1:12. 

15! BAGD, 61-62. The term is a hapax legomenon in the NT. 

15? Rep. 392D (see the discussion in chapter опе); Phdr. 266E (a narrative in a 
speech). 

153 Diodoros 11.20.1; Dionysios of Halikarnassos 1.8.2; Josephos BJ 7.42, 274; 
AJ 1.67; 4.196; 11.68; 12.137; 20.157; V 336 (he also uses it in 47 9.214; 12.136; 
19.357); Lucian, Hist. conscr. 55. It is also used in П Macc. 2:32; 6:17. 

154 Lk. 8:1; Acts 3:24; 11:4; 18:23. Interpretations include the following. Suc- 
cessive or sequential without further specification: Cadbury, Beginnings, 2:505 and 
Schweizer, The Good News According to Luke, p. 12. Martin Volkel, ‘‘Exegetishce Er- 
wagungen zum Verstandnis des Begriffs КАФЕЄНЕ im Lukanischen Prolog,” 
NTS 20 (1974): 289-299, argued that it meant to make the meaning of the events 
clear through continua serie. Franz Mussner, ““"Кавевће im Lukasprolog,"' in Jesus 
und Paulus: Festschrift für Werner Georg Kümmel zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. E. Earle Ellis 
and Erich Grafer (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975), рр. 253-255, built 
upon Volkel's research and tried to see a connection with “а” in v. 3. He suggest- 
ed it meant ‘‘ohne Ausnahme, luckenlos.’’ (In contrast to competing accounts 
which were circulating outside the bounds of orthodoxy.) Brown, ‘‘The Prologues 
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interpret it. The closest parallel to the use here is Acts 11:4, where 
Peter recounts the Cornelius episode to the Jerusalem church 
кадЕЕЙс, i.e., in sequence or order. In the prologue it would mean 
to write a narrative in good narrative order, i.e., sequentially.!59 
The author thus considered his predecessors to have written narra- 
tives and proposes to write one himself.!99 They shared the com- 
mon task of putting the apostolic tradition into narrative form. 
There is, however, a further factor to consider. The very act of 
writing about the same material carries with it an implied criticism. 
What did the author find inadequate about his predecessors that 
caused him to pick up a reed? The basic difference between Luke- 
Acts and the known predecessors, Q and Mark, is the fullness of the 
material. The author appears to hint at this himself when stating his 
own procedure: Ебобе кано zapnkoAov0nkóti üvo0Ev лісу 
акрфес. The participle ларакохоџовео has served as the occasion 
for an extended debate.!?? Patristic commentators understood this 
to refer to Luke’s accompanying the apostles (understanding não 
to be а masculine).!°8 Henry Cadbury likewise argued for this 
meaning in several articles he published on the Lukan preface.!°9 
This, however, stands against the earlier statement that distances 
the author from the eyewitnesses, i.e., the apostles. It also runs afoul 
of the modifying adverbs, ёуоӨєу and акр ос, and the noun which 
serves as its object, não. "Ауодеу here is parallel to йл” йруйс1п 


Luke-Acts in their Relation to the Purpose of the Author,” p. 5, thinks it means 
*'as follows.’’ Others still prefer to see chronological or historical order: Marshall, 
The Gospel of Luke, p. 43 and Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium, 1:12. Schneider, Das 
Evangelium nach Lukas, 1:39, thinks in terms of phases of salvation history. For fur- 
ther views and bibliography see the commentaries of Marshall and Fitzmyer. 

155 So also Dillon, ‘Previewing Luke's Project from His Prologue," pp. 
219-223; Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:298-299; and Tannehill, The 
Literary Unity of Luke-Acts, pp. 9-12. 

156 The only designation the author gives to his own work is the №6706 of Acts 
1:1 which refers back to Luke. Cf. Philo, Prob. 1, "О pév прбтерос Aóyog . . . The 
word simply means "Боок"" in these contexts. 

57 Other NT occurrences: [МК. 16:17]; I Tim. 4:6; И Tim. 3:10. It is found 
twice in the LXX: H Macc. 8:11 (to fall upon); 9:27 (follow a policy [as I Tim. 4:6; 
П Tim. 3:10, follow a teaching]. 

158 E.g., Justin, Dial. 103; Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 4.2; Eusebios, HE 3.4.6. 

159 “The Knowledge Claimed in Luke's Preface," The Expositor 24 (1922): 
401-422 and ‘‘‘We’ and "Р in Luke-Acts," NTS 3 (1956-1957): 130-131. So also 
Jacques Dupont, The Sources of the Acts, trans. Kathleen Pond (New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1964), pp. 101-112. See below. 
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v. 2.160 [t must go back to the events іп the gospel and probably to 
the infancy narrative. 'AkpiBóc makes no sense whatsoever with 
‘‘participate’’ or ''accompany.''!6! The nào should be under- 
stood as neuter and refer back to the лрауџатом of v. 1 instead of 
the abtón tai kai блпретал of v. 2, since there is nothing in the subse- 
quent narrative which would support the latter.!9? What then does 
the participle mean? Fortunately we have a parallel text in Josephos' 
Contra Apionem which helps to elucidate the meaning here. Josephos 
argued that a historian had to know the facts акруфс, fj taonkoXov- 
Өпкӧта toic yeyovóoiv fj napa тофу єіббтоу лоудаубџемоу. 163 The 
meaning here is ‘‘investigate’’ which makes the most sense in the 
Lukan preface as well.!9* This was a common topos among histori- 
ans.'® Our author's claim is that he investigated thoroughly, ex- 
haustively, and atcurately. 

"Enugip£o, therefore, is used with a thin cutting edge. This really 
should not cause any surprise since criticizing predecessors was part 
of the stock and trade of Hellenistic historiography. It began with 
Hekataios of Miletos and continued throughout historiographical 
writings.!99 What is surprising here is how subdued the criticism is. 


160 So also Acts 26:4-5. Cadbury was forced to understand бусвем to mean 
"from a good while back.” (op cit., рр. 130-131 апа ‘Тһе Knowledge Claimed іп 
Luke's Preface,” р. 409). So also Dupont, The Sources of Acts, рр. 106-107. This is 
forced at best. 

16! The Fathers and Cadbury sensed this difficulty. For this reason Cadbury 
takes it with ураџал. Beginnings, 2:504. This is again forced. 

162 Note also the statement in Acts 1:1: Тду pav лрфтоу Adyov £xomcoápnv лері 
návtov, © Ocdpurs, фу Прато ô "Incods лошу te kai SiddoKxew . . . The лас here 
clearly refers to deeds (and teaching). 

163 СА 1.53. Cadbury, Beginnings, 2:502, incorrectly understood this to refer to 
Josephos’ methodology in BJ. As we pointed out in the preceding chapter, 
пларпкохоџвукота toic yeyovdaw refers to the Antiquitates and лара tov elóótov 
лрудаубџемоу to BJ. This is clear from the following comments of Josephos where 
he claims that he has followed these two procedures in his own works: he translated 
the sacred writings and was himself a participant in the events of the war. (54-55). 
I до not see how ‘‘inquiring from those who know“ can refer to АЈ since it is clearly 
based on written records and not living witnesses. It therefore refers to В] and 
“‘having investigated the things that have occurred” to AJ. 

164 So also BAGD, 619a. This is the traditional view. 

'65 Historians frequently mentioned their investigations. E.g., Herodotos 1.1; 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, AR 1.7.2-3; Lucian, Hist. conscr. 47; Cassius Dio 
73.23.5. 

166 F І. Cf. also Thukydides 1.21.1-2; Polybios 1.4.3-11 and book 12 which is 
largely a critique of Timaios of Tauromenium; Diodoros 1.3.1-4; Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos 1.6.1-3; 7.1; and 1.1.1, where he mentions that Anaximenes 
(380-320 B.C.E.) and Theopompos (fourth century B.C.E.) were both highly criti- 
cal of others. 
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Perhaps his reticence should be understood within the context of 
Christianity where his sources had already achieved some 
standing. 167 

How should we account for this ambivalent stance which both 
identifies with and yet carries a subtle criticism? The best explana- 
tion is to remember Josephos’ stance toward the LXX: he claims it 
as a precedent and yet criticizes its limitations as justification to 
write 4/199: so our author can claim О and Mark as precedents and 
yet go on to write Luke-Acts. 

The Traditio Apostolica. The basis for both the author's narrative 
and that of his predecessors is what ларебовау ћшу ol йл’ &pyfic 
абтолтал xai блпретал yevópevot тоб Adyou (v. 2). Whether these are 
two groups or опе--Ї prefer the latter—the emphasis on eye- 
witnesses should not be missed: they are guarantors of the tra- 
dition.!69 

The task our author has set before himself is to present Theophilos 
with an orderly narrative iva ёліүүфс̧ лєрї ФУ катпулепе Adywv Thy 
йофахнам (Lk. 1:4). The stated purpose is to provide аофа Хела of 
the Aóyov. The Хбуфу here must echo the traditio apostolica of v. 
2.170 Tt is what the apostles have handed down about the ‘‘events 
fulfilled among us’’ that constitutes the substance of what the 
"many" have previously written and about which Theophilos has 
been instructed.!?! It is this tradition that he has accurately inves- 
tigated from its very beginning and proposes to set forth for his 
reader. Through his investigation and orderly account he intends to 


167 Mark and О must both have by this time since Matthew also uses them. On 
the reluctance to criticize see also Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium, 1:7. 

168 47 1.10-13. 

169 Note also Diodoros 1.4.1, where personal presence is offered to buttress ge- 
ographical knowledge; Josephos, CA 1.55; Lucian, Hist. conser. 47 and also 29. 

170 Note the singular in v. 2, тоб Aóyov, which is a terminus technicus for the word 
of God. I understand the plural of v. 4 to be various forms of instruction of this. 

7! Катлубо із a rare term prior to the NT. It does not appear in the LXX. It 
is only found 8t. in the NT, 4t. іп Luke-Acts. The term can mean either ‘‘inform’’ 
as in Acts 21:21, 24, or ‘‘instruct’’ as in Acts 18:25. (In the other NT texts it means 
to instruct: Rom. 2:18 [Judaism]; I Cor. 14:19; Ga. 6:6 bis [Christian]) The in- 
terpretation one assigns to this term depends upon whether we conceive the au- 
dience to be Christians or non-Christians. Since I understand the audience to be 
Christians (see below), I prefer "'instructed.'' So also Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, 
p. 43; Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:301; Schürmann, Das Lukasevangeli- 
ит, 1:15. Contra Cadbury, ‘‘The Purpose Expressed in Luke's Preface,” The Expo- 
зйог 21 (1921): 433-434 and Beginnings, 2:509. 
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provide certainty about the tradition.!?? The purpose is thus to de- 
fine the tradition.!?? 

Summary. The author saw the contents of his work as being the ful- 
fillment of the OT. He was not the first to undertake the task of set- 
ting down a narrative about these events. His careful and thorough 
investigation, however, placed him in a position to offer a definitive 
account of these events. 


Vv. 1-2 Vv. 3-4 


Since many so 1 

have undertaken decided, 
after I had investigated everything 
carefully from the very beginning, 

to present a narrative to write to you, most excellent 
Theophilos, 

concerning the events which have 

been fulfilled among us, 


just as those who so that you could 

were eye-witnesses know the certainty 

from the beginning and became 

ministers 

of the Word delivered to us, of the matters about which you 


have received instruction. 


Content 


The author began with a preface designed to call attention to the 
literary intentions of the work. With these expectations we immedi- 
ately encounter the most Semitic section of the work in an infancy 
narrative which parallels the births and early years of John and 
Jesus (1:5-2:52).!7* This is followed by a summary of John’s 


172 Авфаћаа occurs 3t. in the NT: Lk. 1:4; Acts 5:23; I Th. 5:3. It primarily 
denoted physical safety, but came to mean security, certainty, or reliability. The 
meaning here is well illustrated by the cognate йофадліс in Acts 21:34; 22:30; 
25:26, where the term denotes the reality of the matter (the term appears only 5t. 
in the NT) and áo9oAóc in Acts 2:36 where the adverb means to know beyond 
question (the adverb appears elsewhere only in Mk. 14:44 and Acts 16:23 in the 


NT). 

p The commitment to truth was a hallmark of historiography—at least for- 
mally. Cf. Diodoros Sikelos 1.2.7; Dionysios of Halikarnassos 1.1.2; Josephos, В] 
1.16 (and chapter five); Lucian, Hist. conscr. 40; Cassius Dio 1.2-3. The specific for- 
mulation in Luke 1:4 differs from that of any of these writers. 

4 ] find the following parallels: 
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preaching and the preparation of Jesus for his ministry (3:1-4:13). 
Jesus’ Galilean ministry (4:14-9:50) opens with a programmatic 
scene in which he is rejected by his own home town.!75 The minis- 
try itself is primarily presented in a series of collections of con- 
troversy stories,!76 teaching material,!7? ог пигасјев.178 Unique to 
the third gospel is the extended journey of Jesus to Jerusalem 
(9:51-19:27). This is, however, not sustained as a journey!?? but al- 
lows for the inclusion of a great deal of teaching material which the 
evangelist again attempts to collect into meaningful ипієѕ.!80 As in 
the gospel of Mark, Jesus' ministry in Jerusalem is presented in 
terms of conflict.!9! Luke has a distinctive passion narrative which, 
nevertheless, in the main follows the same line as the other evan- 
gelists (22:1-23:49). Like Matthew and John, he concludes with 
resurrection appearances (23:50-24:52). 


Event John Jesus 
Introduction of the parents 1:5-7 1:26-27 
Announcement of the birth 1:8-23 1:28-38 
Conception 1:23-25 2:6-7 
Birth and naming of child 1:59-66 2:21 
Response to the child's birth 1:67-79 2:22-38 
Growth of the child 1:80 2:39-40, 52 


175 The author presents a rejection of Jesus at the beginning of every major sec- 
tion in the gospel: 4:14-9:50 (4:16-30, by the Nazarenes); 9:51-19:27 (9:51-56, by 
the Samaritans); 19:28-21:38 (19:39-40, by the Pharisees); and 22:1-23:49 (22:1-6, 
by Judas). 

16 Lk. 5:12-6:11 taken from Mk. 2:1-3:6. 

177 Lk. 6:20-49 (Q); 8:4-21 (4-15 = Mk. 4:1-20; 16-18 = Mk. 4:21-25; 19-21 
= МК. 3:31-35); 9:1-36 (1-9 = Mk. 6:6b-16; 10-17 = Mk. 6:30-44; 18-36 = Mk. 
8:27-9:10 [Note the presence of the question in vv. 7-9, 18-22 and the answer in 
vv. 20, 35]). 

178 Lk, 8:22-56 = Mk. 4:35-5:43. 

179 9:51-19:27 has precious little narrative. The author reminds us that Jesus is 
on his journey in 9:51-56, 57; 10:1, 38; 11:53; 13:22, 33; 17:11; 18:31, 35; 19:1 
(11, 28). If it were not for these reminders the reader would easily forget that this 
is a journey. 

180 E.g., 10:25-42 (L; for 25-29 cf. Mark 12:28-34 [vs. 30-37 illustrate love of 
neighbor and vs. 38-42 love ої God]); 11:1-13, prayer (1-4 = Mt. 6:9-13 [О]; 5-8 
= L; 9-13 = Mt. 7:7-11 [Q]); 11:37-54, woes against the Pharisees (37-41 = Mark 
7:1-9; 42-52 = Mt. 23:25-26, 23, 6-7, 27-28, 4, 29-32, 34-36, 13 [Q]); 14:1-24, 
rules for dining (1-6 = L, 7-11 = L, 12-14 = L, 15-24 = Q [16-21 = Mt. 
22:2-10]); 15:1-32, the love of God (1-3 = L, 4-7 = Mt. 18:12-14 |О), 8-10 = 
L, 11-32 = L); 16:1-13, the dishonest steward (1-8a = L, 8b-9 = L, 10-12 = L, 
13 = Mt. 6:24 [O]). Manson, ‘‘The Life of Jesus,” р. 395, called Lk. 15-19 "Бе 
Gospel of the Outcast.’’ This reflects the overall concern reflected in 15:1-32; 
18:1-8, 9-14; 19:1-10. 

181 19:28-21:38 which in the main follows Mark 11:1-13:37. 
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Acts opens with a secondary preface (1:1-3) and recapitulation of 
the end of Luke (1:4-14). Within this opening section the author 
provides a programmatic statement indicating how the reader can 
expect the events to unfold: ‘‘you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, 
in all Judea, in Samaria, and even to the ends of the earth” (1:8). 
That this indicates the plan of the work is supported by the way the 
narrative generally follows this scheme: Jerusalem (2:1-8:3), Judea 
and Samaria (8:4-12:25), and the ends of the earth (13:1-28:31). Be- 
fore the narrative proper can commence the apostles must be joined 
by Matthias as Judas’ replacement (1:15-26). With this completed, 
the church in Jerusalem is presented in five major narrative threads: 
2:1-47, the beginning of the church; 3:1-4:35, the first instance of 
persecution!8?; 4:36-5:16, the first problem; 5:17-42, the second 
case of persecution; 6:1-8:3, the second problem and third occasion 
of persecution. Each of the first three lines of narrative culminates 
in a summary statement in which the church is cast in utopian 
terms.!83 The final instance of persecution involves the defense of 
Stephen (7:2-53) whose speech serves to provide a theological justifi- 
cation for the next major unit. The second section of Acts 
(8:4-12:25) contains five narrative threads all of which go back to the 
persecution which culminated in Stephen’s martyrdom. Four of the 
five are designed to show how the church moved away from a strictly 
Jewish setting towards a universal stance.!9* The middle section is 
thus a hinge around which the early narratives of the Jerusalem 
church and the later Pauline mission turn. The third section of Acts 
presents the career of Paul both as a missionary (13:1-21:17) and as 


182 Note the similarity between chapters two and three-four: 


Event Two Three- Four 
Miracle 1-4 1-8 
Reaction 5:13 9-10 
Explanation 14-21 11-16 
Sermon 22-36 17-26 
Response 37-41 1-4 
Summary 42-47 32-35 


183 2:42-47; 4:32-35; 5:12-16. 

184 3:5-40, the activities of Philip (conversion of the Samaritans and Ethiopian 
eunuch); 9:1-30, the conversion of Saul (this anticipates 13:1-28:31); 9:32-11:18, 
the activities of Peter culminating in the conversion of Cornelius; 11:19-30, the mis- 
sion of the Hellenists; 12:1-23, the persecution of Herod. The last rounds out the 
material on the activities of Peter by contrasting the fate of Herod with the inelucta- 
ble spread ої the word ої God (12:24). 
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a prisoner (21:18-28:31). Paul’s missionary work is narrated 
through a series of three major journeys around the Eastern half of 
the Mediterranean.!9? Between the first and second journeys the 
author placed the Jerusalem council to stress the unity of the church 
after the first mission and before the European mission (15:1-35). 
Following Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem, the author records five tri- 
215.186 At the conclusion of the fourth, Paul appealed to Caesar— 
the fifth is ostensibly to determine the exact charges. The appeal is- 
sues in a dramatic sea voyage (27:1-44) and Paul’s arrival in Rome 
(28: 1-16). The narrative comes to a conclusion on the note that Paul 
spent two years in his own dwelling ктроссоу thy Bacusíav тоб 
0505 kai ббадвкоу тй nepi тоб коріоо "соб Хрістоб peta хбстс 
ларрпсіас йкодотас, 187 

The contents of Luke-Acts are thus not about a single individual 
nor a collection of individuals, but about a movement. The gospel 
does not begin with Jesus, but with John. As the gospel ends, Jesus 
commissions the disciples leading us into Acts. The description of 
the early disciples focuses on Peter but never forgets the larger pic- 
ture of the church in Judea and the Mediterranean seaboard. Even 
the hero of the second half of Acts can stand backstage when the oc- 
casion demands it (ch. 15). Luke-Acts tells the story of Christianity 
from its beginnings through its transformation from a Palestinian 
sect into an empire-wide movement some seventy years later. It is, 
therefore, not the story of Jesus nor of Paul. It is the story of Chris- 
tianity, i.e., of a people. In this sense it is reminiscent of historical 
works which relate the story of a particular people.!98 


185 13:1-14:28; 15:36-18:22; 18:23-21:17. 

186 22:1-21; 23:1-9; 24:1-23; 25:6-12; 26:1-32. 

187 28:31. If Acts were a biography, it should include an account of Paul’s 
death. It is interesting that the ending has always posed difficulties. The Pastoral 
Epistles fill in details of Paul's subsequent career in the Mediterranean. 1 Clement 
5.7, claims Paul went to the West (i.e., Spain—R om. 15:24, 28). This is repeated 
again by the Actus Vercellenses or Acts of Peter 1-3. The Acta Pauli has a different plot 
as it traces Paul’s journey from Damascus to Rome for the second time. Modern 
scholarship is generally united in thinking that Paul died in Rome without being 
released, but just as divided as the ancients about the significance of the ending of 
Acts. 

188 Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, pp. 140-141, very cor- 
rectly speaks of "Пе ‘national consciousness’ of Luke-Acts."' 
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Form 


Luke-Acts does not have a direct literary parallel.!9? In order to un- 
derstand its form, then, we must ask first about influences on it and 
second, about specific literary forms within it. 


1. Literary Influences 


а. Mark.19? The first model for our author was the gospel of Mark. 
The importance of Mark for our understanding of Luke-Acts should 
not be understated. Of the 661 verses which are part of the authentic 
text of Mark, c. 350 are reproduced in Luke including about 53% 
of the actual vocabulary.!?! The substance of Mark thus became a 
determinative source for the gospel. 

Of even more importance for our question is the fact that the Mar- 
kan framework became the basic structure of our gospel.!%? If our 
suggestion about composition is valid (i.e., Acts is modeled on 
Luke), then Mark also indirectly influenced the structure of Acts. 

The author did not, however, take Mark—or О or L-—over 
wholesale.'93 Probably the most famous tradition about the gospel 
of Mark in antiquity is that of Papias who said: Маркос pév ёр- 
ynveutia ПЕтроь угубцеуос, doa èuvnpóvevoev, ёкрВӧс Eypayev, 


189 So also Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, p. 78. 


190 | have not attempted to analyze the impact of Q оп Luke-Acts since it is а 
Sayings Gospel rather than a Narrative Gospel. 

91 Streeter, The Four Gospels, pp. 159-160. 

192 There are, of course, well known exceptions: the greater omission of Mark 
6:45-8:26 at Luke 9:17 and the lesser omission of Mark 9:41-10:12 at Luke 9:50. 
On the Markan material in Luke see Tim Schramm, Der Markus-Stoff bei Lukas: Eine 
literarkritische und redaktionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. SNTSMS 14 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1971). I would attribute more of the alterations of 
Mark to the author than Schramm who distinguishes between Markan material 
and Markan material influenced by variants in the tradition. 

193 It is worth pointing out that the title which appears at Mark 1:1, 'Арућ тоб 
ebayyeAfov "соб Xpictob [1106 Өєоб], is avoided by our author. The exact force of 
this title is uncertain—does it go with 1:2-13 or with the entire book—and we have 
no way of knowing how the third evangelist understood it except to say that he 
avoided it. In fact, єбауубмом which is so important to Mark (1:1, 14, 15; 8:35; 
10:29; 13:10; 14:9 [and 16:15]) does not appear in Luke and only twice in Acts 
(15:7; 20:24). The reverse is true if we examine the verb: it does not occur in Mark 
and is found 10t. in Luke and 15t. in Acts. The preface suggests that the author 
understood Mark to be а бійутоїс rather than an £bayyéXiov. For the author of 
Luke-Acts the **good news'' is not a document but something an individual does. 
In nuce, it is a verb not a noun. 
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об pévtor TaEEL, TA оло той коріоо ў Хеувеута fj праувеута. 199 Our 
author apparently agreed with the assessment about order. On 
seven occasions he altered the order in an effort to provide a 
smoother or more credible narrative.!?? Just as Josephos united 
different strands of OT texts, so Luke shapes the Markan material 
into a flowing story—a procedure fully in keeping with Hellenistic 
historiography.196 

The refinement of Mark does not stop at structure but extends to 
phraseology as well. Some of the most characteristic features of Mar- 
kan expression are altered as they come into the third gospel.!97 
The ubiquitous каї of Mark is frequently replaced with $ or ТЕ. 
The following chart will provide a rough idea of the different 


usage. 198 

Connecttve Mark Luke Acts 
Kai 1083 1482 1127 
бЕ 158 543 559 
TE 0 9 160 


If we keep in mind the difference in length between the two gospels 
the variation becomes quite impressive. This is especially true when 
we remember how often кої introduces Markan verses. This pattern 
extends to the transformation of the paratactic structure of Mark to 
a more hypotactic structure in Luke through the use of either а geni- 
tive absolute or the substitution of a participle for a finite verb.!9?? 
The third evangelist is also sensitive to vulgarisms—although he is 


194 Eusebios, HE 3.39.15. On this text see Kürzinger, Papias von Hierapolis und 
die Evangelien des Neuen Testaments, рр. 43-67, who understands Papias’ assessment 
to be a rhetorical judgment of Mark's gospel. 

195 On the transpositions see Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:71-72. 1 
am generally indebted to his discussion on Markan composition in 1:63-106. 

139 According to Lucian a narrative should flow smoothly without gaps, Hist. 
conscr. 48, 55. Jacques Dupont, ‘‘La Question du Plan des Actes des Apótres à la 
Lumière d'un Texte de Lucien de Затозале,'' NT 21 (1979): 220-231, has studied 
the structure of Acts in light of this principle. 

197 One of the most helpful studies along this line is still Cadbury, The Style and 
Literary Method of Luke, pp. 115-205. 

198 Unless otherwise indicated all word counts are my own and based on 
Н. Васһтапг апа W.A. Slaby, eds., Computer Concordance to the Novum Testamentum 
Graece, 2nd ed. (Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1985). 

199 Cf, Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke, pp. 133-136, for ex- 
amples. 
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not completely consistent2°°9—and Aramaic expressions.2°! Only 
one of the 151 historical presents in Mark is preserved іп Luke.? 
Finally, we should point out that while Mark has only one optative 
(11:14), it appears with some frequency in Luke-Acts.?0? 

Mark thus served as a major source for Luke and provided the 
basic structure of Luke and indirectly of Acts. At the same time, the 
author transformed Mark in the same direction Josephos trans- 
formed the language of the LXX. The scope of Luke-Acts also goes 
well beyond that of Mark. We need to account for the additional 
material and for the inadequacy of Markan style for our author's 
palate. 

b. LXX. It is universally acknowledged that the author of Luke- 
Acts knew the LX X.?* In what ways did the LXX affect the for- 
mation of Luke-Acts? 

The language of Luke-Acts at times betrays a heavy Semitic 
tinge. A great number of theories have been invented to account for 
this: Semitic sources, Hebraisms, and Aramaisms.? While there 


200 Note the replacement of крёВаттос in Mark 2:4 with кМмібіоу іп Lk. 5:24. 
КраВаттос occurs in Mark 2:4, 9, 11, 12; 6:55. It does not appear in Luke, but 
is found in Acts 5:15; 9:33. 

201 The third gospel removes Aramaic expressions through omission (фадууб, 
Mk. 11:9 and Lk. 19:38; авва, Mk. 14:36 and Lk. 22:42; раВВЕ, Mk. 14:45 and 
Lk. 22:47; yoXyo0á, МК. 15:22 and Lk. 23:33) or by offering a Greek substitute 
(Kavavaioc, Mk. 3:18 and Cndortis, Lk. 6:15; bafi МК. 9:5 and émotdta, Lk. 
9:33; PaBBouvi, Mk. 10:51 and корі, Lk. 18:41; ócavvó, Mk. 11:10 and 56Еа, 
Lk. 19:38). Once again, the evangelist is not entirely consistent and has сікєра 
(1:15), ябоха (2:41; 22:1 [Mk. 14:1], 7 (Mk. 14:12], 8, 11 [Mk. 14:14], 13 [Mk. 
14:16], 15), арту (4:24; 12:37; 18:17, 29; 21:32; 23:43 уз. 13 times in Mark), 
oatavas (10:18; 11:18; 13:16; 22:3, 31 [Mk. 6t.]), BeeAteBota (11:15, 18, 19), 
yéeva (12:5 [Mk. 3t.]), and парома (16:9, 11, 13 ([L and Ој). The omisson of 
Aramaic expressions was noted as early as Jerome, Ep. 20.4. 

202 Mk. 5:35 = Lk. 8:49. Although it should be noted that Luke does use the 
historical present: Luke, 10t.; Acts 13t. It is still with much less frequency. 

203 Of the 67 uses of the optative in the NT, 28 occur in Luke-Acts: 11 in Luke 
(1:29, 38, 62; 3:15; 6:11; 8:9; 9:46; 15:26; 18:36; 20:16; 22:23) and 17 in Acts 
(5:24; 8:20, 31; 10:17; 17:11, 18, 27 (bis); 20:16; 21:33; 24:19; 25:16 (bis), 20; 
26:29; 27:12, 39. On the distribution in the NT see the convenient chart printed 
іп А.Т. Robertson, А Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research, 3rd ed. (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1934), p. 1408. James Hope Moul- 
ton thought that the use of the potential optative іп Luke-Acts established ‘‘Luke 
as the only litterateur among the authors of the New Testament” in Moulton, 
Wilbert Francis Howard, and Nigel Turner, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, 4 
vols. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906-1976), 2:7. 

204 The most important treatment of the LXX in Acts is that of William K.L. 
Clarke, ‘‘The Use of the Septuagint in Acts," in Beginnings, 2:66-105. 

205 The most famous example is that of Charles Cuttler Torrey, The Composition 
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may be Jewish material beneath some of the Semitisms of Luke- 
Acts, most of them have parallels in the Septuagint and should be 
considered deliberate Septuagintalisms by the ашфог.206 | say 
deliberate because the jarring the reader experiences as she/he 
moves from the prologue to the infancy narrative can not be acciden- 
1а1.207 The author can write in more than one literary style and ap- 
pears to choose his style consciously. 

Nearly every phrase in the opening pericope is an echo of an OT 
text. We begin with a transitional phrase in OT writing: éyéveto èv 
таїс йнёро1с.2% Once the temporal frame is in place, we аге in- 
troduced to a priest whose wife shares the name of the first high 
priest’s spouse.20? The piety of both parents is stated in three 
phrases redolent of numerous OT texts: joav 8& б(колог @нфбтєро1 
évavtiov тоб вєоб (Gen. 7:1; Jb. 32:2; 35:2), пореодиємої £v ласа 
таїс évtoAaic (ПІ Крат. 8:61; Ps. 118:1) kai dikampacw тоб 
коріоо &peuntot.?!? The pericope concludes by setting the stage for 
the narrative in terms that are distinctly reminiscent of Abraham 
and Sarah: коі обк rjv адтотс текуоу, коӨбті йу fj ЕмосаВет oteipa, 
Kai йифбтеро1 npofefinkórec £v таїс ђћиёролс адтфу йсам.?!! 

An interesting feature of the Septuagintal influence in Luke-Acts 
is that it principally occurs at the beginning of each book: in the in- 
fancy narrative of Luke (1:5-2:52) and the early chapters of Acts 
(esp. 1-12). In each instance the beginning of Jesus’ ministry and the 
early years of the church are anchored in the language of the OT. 
It is not until we come to the second half of Acts that the style of the 


and Date of Acts. HTS 1 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916), who argued 
that Acts 1-15 was translation Greek. He posited an Aramaic source which Luke 
translated. 

206 For recent treatments on the issue of Semitisms see Max Wilcox, The Semi- 
tisms of Acts (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1965); Nigel Turner, A Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, 4:45-63 and Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:113-127. Fitz- 
myer lists undisputed Septuagintalisms on pp. 114-116. 

207 Lucian, Hist. conscr. 16, criticized a historian who began in Ionic in his 
preface and then shifted to the vernacular. 

208 E.g., Ех. 2:11; Judg. 15:1; Ruth 1:1 [А]; I Kgdms, 4:1; 13:22; 28:1. 

209 Ех. 6:23. 

210 The collocation of £vtoArj and &tkaiwpa is common in the OT. E.g., Gen. 
26:5; Ех. 15:26; Deut. 4:40; 6:1, 2; 7:11; 8:11; 10:13 et al. 

211 Gen, 18:11: Арраан ёё koi Харра кресВотерої xpoPeBnKdtes йєрбу, 
èténev бё Харра yivecOar та yuvaixeia. We should also remember that the first 
thing we learn about Sarah in the Genesis narrative is that she was barren (Gen. . 
11:30). 
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prologue begins to re-emerge.?!? The effect this has оп the narra- 
tive is to match the march of the narrative from Jerusalem to Rome 
with a style that moves from heavily Septuagintal—the infancy 
narrative—through a more uniform style—the larger part of Luke- 
Acts—to a more Hellenized style in the final chapters of Acts. In- 
terestingly, Lucian urged historians to make their language suitable 
to their зибієсі. 213 

Granted that the author knew the LXX well enough to conscious- 
ly imitate it, we would also expect it to have influenced the thought 
and form of his work. In particular, we would expect the narrative 
portion to have significance for him.?!* Of this material the story of 
Israel related in Genesis-IV Kingdoms promises to offer the most 
help in understanding Luke-Acts.?!? Modern scholarship recog- 
nizes two distinct historical works in this material: Р = Genesis- 
Numbers and the Deuteronomistic history = Deuteronomy 
through II Kings.2!© We should not, however, assume that they 
were distinct for our author. While we recognize different agendas 
for each work, it is questionable whether our author would. It 
would therefore be a mistake to argue that Luke-Acts used the 


212 Note Acts 15:24-26; 17:22-31; 26:1-32; 27:1-44. A distinct exception to this 
is the sermon of Paul to the elders of Ephesus at Miletos, 20:18-35, where the in- 
fluence of the Septuagint is again apparent. 

213 Hist. conser., 45. 

24 Clarke, ‘‘The Use of the Septuagint in Acts," pp. 69-77, compared the 
vocabulary of the LXX and Luke-Acts. He concluded that among the apocrypha, 
the author reflects the language of II and III Maccabees, Tobit, Judith, and possi- 
bly the Wisdom of Solomon. I have independently attempted to locate the Septu- 
agintalisms frequently used in Luke-Acts within the LXX as a whole. Examining 
блокрівсіс . . . einev/Aéyei, буфтіоу, xai 1500, Kata лрбволоу + genitive, and 
nopevOeic + finite verb, I found that these expressions are most common in Gene- 
sis, Deuteronomy, Judges, Tobit, Daniel, and I Maccabees. A strong case can also 
be made for I-IV Kingdoms. 

215 | do not see any evidence to indicate that the Chronicler’s history was sig- 
nificant for Luke-Acts. 

216 | am following the lead of Martin Noth which has been widely accepted. 
This is not, however, the only view. J. Wellhausen thought that JE extended to the 
end of Joshua. This was supplemented by the Dtr material gradually until it eventu- 
ally reached II Kings. J. Van Seters has recently attempted to reverse this analysis 
by arguing that the Deuteronomistic work was the first history and that J and P fol- 
lowed as an extension of the Deuteronomistic work. R. Rendtorff proposed a Deu- 
teronomistic school which was responsible for all of the material. The school 
shaped not only Genesis through Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua-II Kings, 
but welded them all into a single unit. For an excellent summary with bibliography 
see Suzanne Boorer, ‘‘The Importance of a Diachronic Approach: The Case of 
Genesis-II Кіпез," СВО 51 (1989): 195-208. 
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Deuteronomistic history as a model to the exclusion of P or vice ver- 
sa. While it is impossible for us to remove ourselves from our way 
of thinking of the works, we should also keep in mind that it is a 
modern perspective. 

P is a modern designation for the scribe(s) who finally assembled 
Genesis-Numbers probably c. 550 B.C.E. It thus spans the period 
from creation to the plains of Moab. The work is structured in two 
distinct forms. Genesis consists of the arrangement and composition 
of material under ten genealogical headings.?!" Exodus-Numbers 
are set up around twelve different stations: six from Egypt to Rephi- 
dim and six from Sinai to the plains of Moab.?!8On another level, 
the work has a biographical focus concentrating оп Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, and Moses.?!?The promises made to Abraham and 
his descendants are the driving force of the narrative and are repeat- 
ed throughout the work.? What becomes apparent is that God 
controls history to accomplish the divine will, i.e., the fulfillment of 
the promises. In Genesis the patriarchs are tested to see if they 
believe the promises; in Exodus the descendants of Abraham begin 
their trek toward the promised land from Egypt and become a na- 
tion at Sinai; in Leviticus the cultic procedures necessary for the 
covenant between the LORD and Israel are given; and in Numbers 
the people reach the edge of the promised land. The concern for 
order also extends to the periodization of history. There are three 
covenants in the text which differentiate four periods of time: Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, and Мозѕез.22! 

The Deuteronomistic history embraces Deuteronomy through H 
Kings.???It thus covers the period from the plains of Moab to the 


217 Gen. 2:4а; 5:1; 6:9; 10:1; 11:10, 27; 25:12, 19; 36:1 and 9 (both refer to 
Esau); 37:2. 

218 My understanding of P here is largely built on the work of Frank Moore 
Cross, Canaantte Myth and Hebrew Epic: Essays in the History of the Religion of Israel 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1973), pp. 308-317. 

219 | understand Isaac to be more of a link between Abraham and Jacob than 
a principal character in his own right. 

220 The promise motif was originally a major theme of the Yahwist, the epic 
historian of Judah who is dated between 950-800 B.C.E. The promises are found 
in Gen. at 12:1-3 (a J text), 7; 13:15-17; 15:5, 7, 18-21; 17:2, 4, 5-8, 16; 18:18; 
22:17-18; 26:4; 28:4, 13-14; 32:12; 48:21-22; 50:24; Ex. 2:24; 3:15-17; 6:3-8; 
32:13; 33:1-3; Lev. 26:42; Num. 32:11. 

271 Gen, 9:8-17; 15:1-21; Ех. 19-24. On the theology of P see Walter Brueg- 
gemann and Hans Walter Wolff, The Vitality of Old Testament Traditions, 2nd ed. (At- 
lanta: John Knox Press, 1982), pp. 101-113. 

222 Martin Noth, The Deuteronomistic History, trans. by E.W. Nicholson. 
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release of Jehoiachin. As with the priestly work, this is not a fresh 
composition, but represents a combination of earlier material and 
composition: the editing of Deuteronomy-II Samuel and the compo- 
sition of I and II Kings.??? 

The work is bound together by a common theological understand- 
ing of history: God blesses the righteous and punishes the 
wicked.??* This understanding of history is openly stated in two 
major theological/historiographical statements: Judg. 2:6-3:6225; П 
Kgs. 17:7-23. Although this is a different expression of historical un- 
derstanding than that of P, it shares the same basic presupposition: 
history is the record of how the will of God has been enforced among 
humanity. The result of this view is that the Deuteronomist schema- 
tizes his historical presentation—although not to the point of com- 
pletely overriding the sources.??? So we have cyclic history in 
Judges (the people sin, are sold into slavery, repent, and God raises 
a saviour [‘‘judge’’] who delivers them)??? and formulaic sum- 
maries of the kings in I and II Kings which measures each ruler in 
religious and cultic terms.??9 The same theological understanding 


JSOTSup 15 (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1981 [first German edition 19431), first ar- 
gued for the existence of a unified work. He pointed out that the work was framed 
by speeches (Josh. 1:11-15; 23; I Sam. 12:1-25; I Kgs. 8:12-41) and argued that 
the theme was irreversible doom which was addressed to the exiles (с. 550 B.C.E.) 
in order to explain their plight. Subsequent research has accepted Noth’s analysis 
and attempted to refine it. One of the more important contributions is that of Cross, 
Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, pp. 274-289, who argued for two editions: the first 
under the reign of Josiah (622-609 B.C.E.) and the second in the exile (561-520 
B.C.E.). Three very important recent monographs are Mohse Weinfield, Deu- 
teronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1972); John Van 
Seters, Zn Search of History: Historiography in the Ancient World and the Origins of Biblical 
History (New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 1983) and Baruch Halpern, 
The First Historians: The Hebrew Bible and History (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1988). 

223 It appears that the scribe(s) furnished an introduction and conclusion to 
Deuteronomy, revised Joshua, revised Judges and added an introduction, 
minimally revised I and H Samuel, and composed I and II Kings. The key to the 
work is the distinctive theology which unites this disparate material. (See below) 

224 E.g., Deut. 28; Josh. 1:12-18; Judg. 2:10-23; И Sam. 7:5-15; I Kgs. 15:3-4. 

225 This is one of the texts which Van Seters, In Search of History, pp. 342-343, 
attributes to P since it presents the presence of the nations as a test for Israel rather 
than a threat to the divine plan. 

226 See the excellent discussion of Halpern, The First Historians, pp. 219-228. 

227 Stated in Judg. 2:11-19: 11, 14, 18, 16. 

228 The introductory formula for introducing the kings of Israel is: date of ac- 
cession which is synchronized with the date of the king of Judah; the name of the 
capital (sometimes); the length of the king’s reign; a condemnation of each king 


N 
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of history is expressed in a number of speeches throughout the work: 
Joshua’s farewell address,??? Samuel’s farewell ѕреесћ ‚230 and Solo- 
mon’s prayer and speech at the dedication of the temple.??! 

John Van Seters has identified the following literary techniques 
which characterize the work?9??: parataxis (repetition of a formula 
or pattern as a connective within a /ogos,??? speeches or editorial 
comments to state the theme of a unit or serve as a transitional 
device, the periodization of history,?* the association of themes 
with principal figures (e.g., the temple of Solomon), a pointed in- 
terest in prophecy and its fulfillment, 233 and the use of analogies be- 
tween the historical figures.226 We should also add that as with Р 
the presentation is biographically oriented. 

How have these works influenced Luke-Acts?2?? First and fore- 


(except Shallum); and the mentioning of the king's father (except for Zimri and 
Omri). For the kings of Judah it is: the date of accession synchronized with the king 
of Israel (obviously omitted after Israel's fall); the age at accession (except for Abi- 
jam and Asa); the length of reign; the name of the king's mother (except for Je- 
horam and Ahaz); and an appraisal of the king's reign. There is also a concluding 
formula: reference to source; statement of the king's death (and sometimes place 
of burial); and the name of the successor. There are two standard formulae for 
measuring a king. He either THY DYI yon... Vy (I Kgs. 11:6; 14:22; 15:26, 
34; 16:19, 25, 30; 21:20, 25; 22:53; П Kgs. 3:2; 8:18, 27; 13:2, 11; 14:24; 15:9, 
18, 24, 28; 17:2, 17; 21:2, 16, 20; 23:32, 37; 24:9, 19 [cf. also 21:15]) ог vy 
mmoyyaown...(EKgs. 15:5, 11; 22:43; II Kgs. 12:3; 14:3; 15:3, 34; 18:3; 22:2 
[cf. also 1 Kgs. 11:33, 38; 14:8) and II Kgs. 16:2 where it is used with a nega- 
tive). The second formula is that “Һе walked" "D073 (I Kgs. 11:33), 
VaR ла (I Kgs. 15:26; 22:43, 53 [cf. also II Kgs. 21:21]), ОУЗ' Tv (I Kgs. 
15:34; 16:2, 19, 26; 22:53), УАШ" ІВ TIT (11 Kgs. 8:18; 16:3), MAMA na T2 
(П Kgs. 8:27), rm Та (II Kgs. 21:22), or WPA (И Kgs. 22:2). 

229 Josh. 23:2-16. 

230 | Sam, 12:1-25. 

231 | Kgs. 8:12-61. 

232 [n Search of History, р. 358. Cf. also his summary of the techniques in Kings 
on p. 321. 

Б One pattern Van Seters notes is the theme of the divine election and rejec- 
tion of a king, e.g., Saul, Solomon, Jereboam (I Kgs. 14:7-16), and Baasha (I Kgs. 
16:1-4). Ibid., р. 312. 

234 Ibid., р. 276, argues that the Deuteronomistic scheme divides Israel's histo- 
ry into three periods: the exodus and conquest, the age of judges, and the rise of 
the monarchy (based upon I Sam. 8:8; 10:18-19; 12:6ff.). 

235 E.g., I Kgs. 8:24; 22:38; H Kgs. 1:17; 7:17-20; 9:36-37; 15:12; 17:23. On 
a broader plane, the speech of Moses in Deut. 28 becomes a type of advance sum- 
mary of what the history will unfold. 

235 E.g., the desert theophany and the dedication of the temple; Jereboam's 
centralization of apostasy vs. Josiah's reform. Ibid., pp. 310 and 314, respectively. 

237 The most important essay along these lines is that of Daryl Schmidt, “Тһе 
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most they have provided the author with his understanding of what 
history is. The common denominator between P and the Deu- 
teronomistic history is their confessional stance towards the activity 
of God in human activities. We have already seen how the Deu- 
teronomistic history served as a major factor in the work of Josephos 
who employed the Hellenistic concept of лрбуопа to describe God's 
control of human history. Luke-Acts follows this pattern although 
it uses different vocabulary and has a distinctive nuance. The 
key terms??? in Luke-Acts are й ВооАў тоб 0506,239 єї, 240 and the 
verbs denoting God's determinations of the course of history 
(Spitw,2*! проорбо,2%2 and лроорбо 23). The author also demon- 
strates God's control over history by narrating key events as the ac- 
tions of God. So Jesus pours out the Spirit in Acts 2, 8, and 10 to 


Historiography of Acts: Deuteronomistic or Hellenistic?,’’ pp. 417-427. The paper 
was designed as a prolegomenon. 

238 For treatments of the terms see Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke, pp. 
151-154 and Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:170-181. 

239 Ворт is found 12t. in the NT, 9t. in Luke-Acts. It is used of God's will in 
Lk. 7:30; Acts 2:23, 4:28; 13:36; 20:27 (cf. also Acts 5:36-37). Other uses are in 
Lk. 23:51; Acts 27:12, 42, where it refers to human decisions. The will of God is 
found 23t. in the LXX: 1I Es. 10:3; Jud. 2:2, 4; 8:16; Ps. 32:11; 105:13; 106:11; 
Prov. 19:21; Wis. 6:4; 9:13, 17; Mic. 4:12; Isa. 4:2(?); 5:19; 14:26; 19:17; 25:1, 
7; 46:10; 55:8; Jer. 27:45; 30:14; 39:19. A particularly important text is Isa. 46:10 
which affirms that God's Bova will be established. A related term is 8Є2пиа which 
is found 62t. in the NT, but only once in Mk. (3:38). It is found seven times in 
Luke-Acts, four of which refer to the divine plan (Luke 22:42; Acts 13:22; 21:14; 
22:14). 

а occurs 1011. in the NT: 6t. in Mk., 8t. in Mt., and 40t. in Luke-Acts. 
It is undoubtedly of more significance to Luke-Acts than to Mark or Matthew. In 
Mark it refers to the passion (8:31), the fulfillment of Scripture (9:11), the course 
of events іп the apocalyptic discourse (13:7, 10, 14), and an individual's lot (14:31). 
И is found 18t. in Luke and 22t. in Acts. It occurs 37t. in the LXX. There is no 
Hebrew equivalent for it there; it generally translates an infinitive construct with 
the preposition У in a purpose clause. In apocalyptic texts it transforms a simple 
future reference (RY15 77 71) into a necessity (8 Sei уєубавал), Dan. 2:28, 29, 45. 
The use in Luke-Acts, however, differs. It is not a compulsion through fate (роїра) 
as in Greek thought nor an apocalyptic plan of history. While some texts reflect 
LXX influence, in others бе! is the divine necessity which propels historical events: 
Jesus' life and death (Luke 2:49; 4:43; 9:22; 13:33; 17:25; 22:37; 24:7, 26, 44; Acts 
3:21), the course of Paul’s life (Acts 19:21; 23:11; 27:24, 26). 

241 8t, in the NT: 6t. in Luke-Acts. It denotes the preordained course of events 
in Lk. 22:22; Acts 2:23; 10:42; 17:31. (Other uses in Acts 11:29; 17:26) Other NT 
texts are Rm. 1:4; Heb. 4:7. It is found in the LXX 20t. 

242 6t in NT: only once in Luke-Acts, 1.е., Acts 4:28. It is not in the LXX. 

243 4t, in NT. Three of these are in Luke-Acts, but only one in the sense of 
God's plan (Acts 2:31). Cf. also Acts 2:25 (citing Ps. 15:8 [the only reference in 
the LX X]) and 21:29. 
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indicate the will of God.?** The Spirit of God even controlled the 
movements of the missionaries.24 History is thus under a divine 
constraint to move according to the ВооАл тоб 6=06.246 

What is striking about the formulation of this in Luke-Acts is that 
the divine will is essentially seen in the theme of fulfillment.?*/ This 
is made clear by the connection of 64! and the fulfillment of Scrip- 
ture.?*? Our author is recording the fulfillment of OT promises and 
prophecies in the life of Jesus and the early church.??? That the life 
of Jesus and the church constitute the fulfillment of OT prophecy is 
a common Christian understanding of the OT.25° What is unique 
to Luke-Acts is the writing of history from the perspective of the ful- 
fillment of both the promises and prophecies.??! The plan of God is 
in the OT in the form of promise. Luke-Acts represents an attempt 
to write out the record of its fulfillment. 

Where did the author derive his concept? The distinctive Chris- 
tian interpretation suggests that the primary impulse came from a 


244 The significance of these actions is brought out in Acts 10:47; 11:17; 15:8. 
The point is that no one can argue with God’s actions. God has communicated the 
divine purpose by stepping onto the stage of human history directly. 

245 Acts 16:6-7. 

2% It is hard not to think of Polybios when we speak of history under divine 
will. There is now a Yale dissertation on this concept, John Squires, “Тһе Plan of 
God in Luke-Acts,’’ (Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1988). I have not seen 
it. 

247 Two fundamental essays which helped to establish this are Paul Schubert, 
“The Structure and Significance of Luke 24,” in Neutestamentliche Studien für Rudolf 
Bultmann, ed. W. Eltester (Berlin: Topelmann, 1957), pp. 165-186 and Nils A. 
Dahl, “Тһе Story of Abraham in Luke-Acts,"' in Studies in Luke-Acts, рр. 139-158. 
Cf. also Franklin, Christ the Lord, рр. 119-124 and David L. Tiede, Prophecy and His- 
tory in Luke-Acts (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980), pp. 23-33; Schmidt, ‘‘The 
Historiography of Acts,” pp. 420-421. Note the criticisms of Charles H. Talbert, 
“Promise and Fulfillment in Lucan Theology,” in Luke-Acts: New Perspectives from 
the Society of Biblical Literature Seminar, pp. 91-103. 

248 Lk, 22:37; 24:7, 26, 44; Acts 1:16; 17:3. 

249 Luke alone among the evangelists stresses the fulfillment of the promises. 
The noun énayyedia occurs 52t. in the NT and only in Luke-Acts among the 
gospels where it appears 9t. References to the promises in the OT include Acts 7:17; 
13:23, 32 (where its fulfillment is interpreted); 26:6. Cf. also Acts 3:25; 7:3. The 
verbal cognate, énayyediGopat, is used in Acts 7:5 of the promise made to Abra- 
ham. The verb occurs once in Mark 14:11, but in reference to the chief priests’ 
promise to pay Judas for his act of betrayal. 

250 The covenanters at Qumran represent an antecedent movement with the 
same understanding. See especially 1OpHab. 

251 Matthew writes the life of Christ from this perspective, but I understand 
Matthew more in terms of biography than history. 
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Christian attempt to relate the life of Jesus and the church to the OT. 
At the same time, there was an OT model for such a procedure in 
Genesis-II Kings. The story of God's people was told in terms of 
promise-fulfillment there. The author's intimate knowledge of the 
LXX suggests that this formed a precedent for his own efforts. The 
concept of history in Luke-Acts is thus indebted to the Israelite histo- 
ries within the LXX both for its confessional understanding of histo- 
ry and its specific expression of the execution of God's млі! 252 
The author did not, however, take over this concept without alter- 
ing it significantly. What was the promise and what is its fulfillment? 
P saw the fulfillment of the promises in terms of Israel and the Deu- 
teronomistic history is the story of Israel and Judah alone. The story 
of Luke-Acts, on the other hand, is the record of salvation for all of 
the world.?5? In this sense it may be called salvation history.?54 
While the scheme of Luke-Acts is similar to P and the Deu- 
teronomistic history, the actual presentation is distinctly Christian. 
Did the general understanding of history extend to specific forms 
or techniques? Taking up Van Seters’ observations on the Deu- 
teronomistic history, we find the following. Acts does use formulae 
to mark transitions although not with the rigor ої Kings.?? Related 
to this is his concept of analogy. Again there is absolutely no doubt 


252 So also Dahl, ‘‘The Story of Abraham in Luke-Acts," p. 152, who wisely 
does not intend for this judgment to exclude all Hellenistic influence and Schmidt, 
“The Historiography of Acts,’’ pp. 417-423. Note the caution of Balch, ‘‘Acts as 
Hellenistic Historiography,” pp. 430-432. 

253 It is worth pointing out that Luke-Acts uses the group of salvation terms 
more frequently than any other gospel. Хеб occurs 107t. in the NT: Mk. 14t., 
Lk. 17t., Ac. 13t., Mt. 16t. Note especially Lk 19:10, where Jesus' mission is 
presented in these terms. Lwtip appears 24t. in the NT. Luke is the only gospel 
to use it: Lk 2t. and Ac. 2t. Eotupía is found 46t. in the NT: 4t. in Luke and бі. 
in Acts. It does not appear in the other gospels. Хютйрюу surfaces 4t. in the NT, 
three of which are in Luke-Acts: Lk. 2:30; 3:6; Ac. 28:28. To point out the predilec- 
tion for this terminology does not establish this as the major theological motif in 
Luke-Acts; this is established by the narrative. 

254 | realize that this is a loaded term. The contemporary debate began with 
Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke, who argued that Luke-Acts attempted to 
come to grips with the delay of the parousia through the placement of the church 
into the frame of Hetlsgeschichte. This is virtually universally rejected today as the 
major aim of Luke-Acts. Recent works which understand salvation to stand at the 
center of Luke-Acts' presentation include Marshall, Luke: Historian and Theologian, 
pp. 77-215 and O'Toole, The Unity of Luke's Theology. 

255 There are a series of summary statements which are not identical, but all 
mark the progress of the church. Acts 6:7; 9:31; 12:24; 16:5; 19:20; 28:31. 
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that Luke-Acts uses patterns. The difficulty is that these were also 
very common in Greco-Roman literature, e.g., Vergil.256 

Another possible point of contact is the speeches of the Deutero- 
nomistic history and those of Acts. Once again we meet with a 
phenomenon which occurs in different traditions.??? In this case, I 
do not think that Luke-Acts exclusively used the speeches of the OT 
as a model. As we have seen, the speeches in the Deuteronomistic 
history are vehicles for the scribe to express his own theological in- 
terpretation of history; the speeches of Luke-Acts function in а much 
wider capacity and with much greater frequency. (See below) More 
apposite is the inclusion of prayers in Acts which remind the reader 
of the prayers incorporated in the OT narrative.?58 

Since the work of Conzelmann, students of Luke-Acts have noted 
a periodization of history.??? Conzelmann thought in terms of three 
periods: Israel, Jesus, and the church. The trend in more recent 
research is to see two stages, promise and fulfillment, with a bifurca- 
tion of the latter into the period of Jesus and the church. Our analy- 
sis concurs with the more contemporary view.?9? I would like to 
suggest that the author of Luke-Acts worked his view out in literary 
terms. 


The period of promise is the LXX; the period of fulfillment is 


256 Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of Luke-Acts, рр. 5-7. 

257 The strongest case can be made for the farewell discourses in Lk. 22:14-38 
and Acts 20:18-35. These, however, occur in both Jewish and Greek traditions. 
Jewish: Gen. 47:29-49:33; Deut. 31:1-34:12; Josh. 23:1-24:29; 1 Sam. 12:1-25; I 
Kgs. 2:1-10; Tob. 14:3-11; I Macc. 2:49-70; Jvb. 21; Josephus А] 4.309-326; 
5.115-116; 7. 383-388; 12.279-284; T. 12 Patr.; T. Job; T. 3 Patr.; T. Mos.; T. 
Sol.; T. Adam. Greek: Plato, Phaedo; Plutarch, Cato Minor 66-70 and Otho 15-17; 
and Diogenes Laertios 10.16-22. 

258 Acts 1:24-25; 4:24-30. There are of course prayers in the gospel tradition, 
but they tend to be very brief with the exception of Jn. 17. I think it more likely 
that a prayer such as Acts 4:24-30 is incorporated on the basis of texts like I Kgs. 
8:22-53. Both prayers interpret the course of events. 

259 The Theology of St. Luke, pp. 12-15, 149-151. The title in German is more 
descriptive of Conzelmann's views, Die Mitte der Zeit. 

260 Lk. 24:46-47 indicates that both Jesus and the church belong to the phase of 
fulfillment. Examples of a bipartite division are Eugene А. LaVerdiere and Wil- 
liam С. Thompson, "Мем Testament Communities in Transition: А Study of 
Matthew and Luke," TS 37 (1976):586-589, especially 587, and Richard, 
“Luke—Writer, Theologian, Historian,” р. 5. Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological 
Themes and the Genre of Luke-Acts, pp. 103-107, argues for four stages: the law and 
the prophets, Jesus, the apostolic age, and the post-apostolic age. 
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Luke-Acts subdivided into the age of Jesus (Luke) and the church 
(Acts). The key to the division of the last two is the coming of the 
Spirit.?9! After Jesus received the Spirit at his baptism, his first 
public act was his sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth. Here he 
reads ‘‘the Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because the Lord has 
anointed me to announce the good news to the poor . . .''262 He 
then claims that this Scripture has been fulfilled in their presence. 
The programmatic nature of Lk. 4:16-30 and the claim mark this 
as not only the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, but also of a new age. 
The same pattern is repeated in Acts 2 where the Spirit is poured 
out in fulfillment of prophecy.?9? The key to the prophecy as it is in- 
terpreted in Acts is that the coming of the Spirit signals the offer of 
salvation. Peter thus extends the offer in the name of the Mes- 
siah.?9* With this event the church is born. This analysis is con- 
firmed by the author's references to the ‘‘beginning.’’ The author 
uses the noun @рхй in a temporal sense оп two occasions. In Luke 
1:2, it refers to the period of the eyewitnesses, i.e., the time from the 
baptism of John.?9? 'The second instance is in Peter's report of the 
conversion of Cornelius: ‘‘the Holy Spirit fell on them just as it did 
on us £v ёрҳӣ.’’266 There are thus two "'beginnings." Did the 
author of Luke-Acts derive the concept of epochs of history and if 
so from what tradition? It is, of course, possible that it was his own 
creation, necessitated by the recognition that the life of Jesus was in 
the past. If we look for a precedent we are soon frustrated: the divi- 
sion of history into epochs is such a common pattern that it is impos- 
sible to pinpoint a single tradition.?97 It is, however, significant that 
it is present in a work which is known to be a major source for the 
author's thinking and writing.?9? 


261 So also Leonhard Goppelt, Theology of the New Testament, 2 vols. trans. by 

John Alsup (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1981-1982), 2:278. 
Isa. 61:1. 

263 Acts 2:1-4, 17-21. 

26+ Compare v. 21 and 37-41. 

265 Cf. Acts 1:22, where the participle is used to indicate the period of time one 
must have accompanied Jesus in order to be an eyewitness, &p&dpevoc бло тоб Вал- 
тісратос Ioávvou . . . Note also the statements in Luke 23:5 and especially Acts 
10:37, where the verbal form is used and traces the beginning back to Galilee. 

266 Acts 11:15. 

267 The concept of ages in the world is widely attested. Hesiod, Op. 106-201, is 
of course the outstanding Greek example and Jewish apocalyptic the foremost Jew- 
ish representative. E.g., Dan. 2 and 7 with the four kingdoms. 

268 The fact that P divides ages by covenants and Luke-Acts by the coming of 
the Spirit argues against any wooden borrowing. 
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The same ambivalent view must be maintained about the writing 
of a narrative through a series of main characters. In the Greek 
world this is as old as Herodotos as we saw in chapter two. It is cer- 
tainly present in P and the Deuteronomistic history, but this can not 
be pressed. 

The LXX was thus of central importance for Luke-Acts. It 
provided the language for sections of the work, the concept of history 
which pervades it, and may have supplied some of the forms them- 
selves.269 More important than this is the realization that our 
author conceived of his work as the continuation of the LXX. His 
deliberate composition in Septuagintal Greek and the conviction 
that his story was the fulfillment of the promises of the OT imply that 
as a continuation, Luke-Acts represents sacred narrative. 270 

c. The Hellenistic Jewish Historians. As important as the LXX is, we 
have seen that it is inadequate to explain some of the techniques of 
Luke-Acts. More than that it can not account for the effort of Luke- 
Acts to place Christianity in a broader framework. There were, 
however, Jewish writers who had made this attempt for Judaism. 
Did they influence Luke-Acts? Since these historians retell the OT 
text, the two speeches in Acts which retell the OT provide a basis 
for our comparison. Of these two the speech of Stephen (Acts 7:2-50) 
comes closest to an actual rehearsal of the OT. 

What is intriguing about the speech as a whole is that the selection 
of material corresponds to our fragments of the Hellenistic Jewish 
historian Artapanos. If we analyze the speech according to subject 


269 Other treatments of the debt of Luke-Acts to the LXX include Barrett, Luke 
the Theologian in Recent Study, рр. 15-19, who argues that the confession of faith in 
God's saving acts in Luke-Acts is due to the LXX; Marshall, Luke: Historian and 
Theologian, p. 56, the concept of a divine plan is due to the OT; Drury, Tradition 
and Design in Luke's Gospel, pp. 46-81, who contends that the historical works of the 
OT were Luke's models; and Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1:107, 124, who sug- 
gests that the linking of episodes in Acts imitates the historical works of the OT; 
Schmidt, ‘‘The Historiography of Acts,” who compares the findings of Van Seters 
and Weinfield on the Deuteronomistic history and suggests that the techniques are 
the same; and David P. Moessner, Lord of the Banquet: The Literary and Theological 
Significance of the Lukan Travel Narrative (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989). 

270 So also Gasque, “А Fruitful Field," pp. 120-121, who argues from the 
Semitic cast of the narrative and the central position of Jerusalem. Brown, ‘‘The 
Prologues ої Luke-Acts in Their Relation to the Purpose of the Author,” p. 4, sug- 
gests that the ббобє каџог of Lk 1:3 is echoed by Acts 15:28. Since the apostolic 
decree was the definitive document which established the relation between Gentile 
and Jewish Christians, Brown suggests that the Ебобе кйцої of Lk 1:3 implies ‘‘ca- 
nonical intent." This places far too great an implication on a very slender basis. 
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matter we find the following: Abraham (vs. 2-8), Joseph (vs. 9-16), 
Moses (vs. 17-43), and the temple (vs. 44-50). It is striking that the 
three figures which the author emphasizes are the three of the frag- 
ments of Artapanos. Is this purely coincidental or are there other 
points of contact? 

If we examine the occasions where the author departs from the 
biblical text (both MT and LXX) in the speech, we find two texts 
which share the same perspective as the Hellenistic Jewish histori- 
ans. It is well known that the author has transferred the call of Abra- 
ham from Haran to Mesopotamia.??! Why this telescoping of the 
biblical text? It would have suited the argument of Acts 7 to have 
the call in Haran just as well as in Mesopotamia: both were far 
removed from the promised land. It is worth remembering that 
Pseudo-Eupolemos also telescoped the biblical паггайуе.?7? 
Pseudo-Eupolemos pictures the astronomer Abraham responding to 
God's commands in Ur just as the author of Luke-Acts доез.273 
The same type of general agreement occurs in the description of 
Moses. The early years of Israel’s greatest hero are presented in the 
categories of Hellenistic biography: éyevvy6n . . . йуєтрафт . . . 
énatdev00n.2’* The final element in this trio is stated in v. 22: кої 
£nai6g00n Мобойс [£v] ласт софа Alyuntíov, fjv 66 боуатос èv 
ASyorg Kai Epyotg абтоб. What is especially noteworthy about this 
comment is that it does not simply embellish the biblical text but 
contravenes it.2”> Encomiastic treatments of Moses аге all perva- 
sive in Judaism.?"6 The question which we need to raise is which 
tradition accented Moses' Egyptian education? Our analysis of the 


271 Acts 7:2 places the call of Abraham in Mesopotamia which corresponds to 
Gen. 11:27-30 instead of in Haran where Abraham received the call according to 
Gen. 11:31-12:3. 

272 1t would be possible to attribute this to Polyhistor's abbreviation; however, 
this would not simply be a reduction but an alteration. I prefer to attribute it to 
Pseudo-Eupolemos. 

273 F 1,3-4. Philo, Abr. 60-88, esp. 72, also places Abraham's call in 
Mesopotamia. 

274 Acts 7:20-22. Cf. Philo, Mos. 2.1: ‘Н pév лротера обутавіс tou nepi 
yevéceo тїс Movoéoc Kai трофйс, Eu ё nadeiag xai бруйс. The same pattern is 
present in Flac. 158 and Acts 22:3. For other references see W.C. Van Unnik, Tar- 
sus or Jerusalem: The City of Paul's Youth, trans. George Ogg (London: The Epworth 
Press, 1962), pp. 18-27. Cf. also the form of the encomium prescribed by Anaxi- 
menes, Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 35. 

275 Ex, 4:10: “02% WS TWD AY 722 72 and 1охубфомос Kai BpadvyAwacos yó 
elu. 

276 Sirach 45:3, omits any reference to Moses’ slowness of speech in praising 
him. 
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Hellenistic Jewish historians suggests that it was the apologetic tra- 
dition.?”? These references do not suggest that the author had a 
particular text before him, but that he was familiar with the treat- 
ments of the OT attested in the Hellenistic Jewish historians. 

А more ambiguous possibility is the escape of Peter from Herod's 
prison. It is hard not to think of Artapanos’ account of Moses’ 
release: both accounts have the hero thrown into prison, mention 
the time as night, and have the doors open automatically.?/9 The 
details, however, vary: both mention the guards but Acts offers no 
explanation for what they are doing as Peter makes good his escape 
while Artapanos explains that they are either asleep or dead and 
their weapons are shattered. Further, Acts adds a number of details 
not in Artapanos. The broad nature of the agreement and the fre- 
quency of this theme in ancient literature precludes any ascription 
of dependence. We should only note that Artapanos is one of many 
possible literary models.279 

Our findings are too meager to argue that the author of Luke-Acts 
knew the Hellenistic historians directly. We can not therefore argue 
that they served as models for him. What the evidence does suggest 
is that the author's understanding of the OT was influenced by 
Hellenistic Judaism. The attempt to transform a biblical text into 
categories known to the Hellenistic world would not have been en- 
tirely new to him.?9? 

d. Josephos. The case is more substantial when we examine the 
similarities between Luke-Acts and Josephos. The relationship be- 
tween the two has been debated for well over a hundred years now. 
In the course of the argumentation every conceivable position has 
been held.??! After examining the texts myself, I must conclude 


277 Artapanos Е 3.3-4; Josephos А] 2.236-237 (his education), 275-276 
(difficulties in speech are converted into being a commoner, Ex. 4:10). Cf. also 
Philo, Mos. 1.20-24, where he masters both the learning of Egypt and Greece. 

278 Acts 12:3-19 and Artapanos F 3.23. 

279 Cf. also Euripides, Bacch. 447-448; Ovid, Metam. 3.699-700 and our discus- 
sion under Artapanos in chapter five. 

280 See the similar judgment of Plümacher in RESup, s.v. ‘Lukas als 
griechischer Historiker,” 14:241. 

281 Some of the most significant treatments of the various positions аге as fol- 
lows. Luke-Acts was dependent upon Josephos: M. Krenkel, Josephus und Lukas. Der 
schriftstellerische Einfluß des jüdischen Geschichtschreibers auf den christlichen nachgewiesen 
(Leipzig: Haessel, 1894), the most extensive argument for this view (non vidi); 
ERE, s.v. ' Josephus," by Niese, 7:577; and F. Crawford Burkitt, The Gospel Histo- 
ry and Its Transmission, 3rd ed. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1911), рр. 105-110, a 
sane statement of this view; Streeter, The Four Gospels, pp. 556-558, who suggested 
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with the majority of scholars that it is impossible to establish the de- 
pendence of Luke-Acts on the Antiguitates.28? What is clear is that 
Luke-Acts and Josephos shared some common traditions about the 
recent history of Palestine. The stalemate along these lines has led 
some researchers to explore similarities between the two.?9? The 


that Luke heard Josephos lecture in Rome and is dependent on his lectures not the 
written text of AJ. The relationship is insoluble: Cadbury, Beginnings, 2:355-358; 
F.J. Foakes-Jackson, The Acts of the Apostles. MNTC (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1931), pp. xiii-xv. Luke-Acts did not use Josephos: the dominant posi- 
tion represented recently, for example, by Bruce, ‘‘The Acts of the Apostles,” 
АМКУ II 25.3:2590. Luke-Acts and Josephos are independent and depend on tra- 
ditions which were common in the first century: Heinz Schreckenberg, ‘‘Flavius 
Josephus und die lukanischen Schriften,” in Wort in der Zeit: Neutestamentliche Studien 
(Festgabe für Karl Heinrich. Rengstorf), ed. by Wilfrid Haubeck and Michael Bach- 
mann (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1980), pp. 179-209, who provides a balanced summary 
of all of the textual evidence. 

282 The key texts are Acts 5:36 and А] 20.97-98; Acts 12:19-23 and AJ 
19.343-350; and Acts 21:38 and BJ 2.261-263. The first set represents the strongest 
possibility of dependence. In a speech attributed to Gamaliel, the author cites 
Theudas and Judas as examples of revolutionaries who had followings but came to 
grief. There are, however, major difficulties with the account as it stands: Gamaliel 
is ostensibly speaking c. 30 C.E., yet mentions Theudas who was not active until 
44/45; he places Judas (6 С.Е.) after Theudas; and implies that Judas and his fol- 
lowers quickly passed from the scene—an implication which runs contrary to the 
facts as we know them. Intriguingly, Josephos mentions them in the same order 
with the same basic story. There are, nonetheless, significant differences: Acts gives 
a number for Theudas' followers, Josephos does not; in the case of Judas, Josephos 
is dealing with his sons, Acts with Judas; and finally, Josephos omits recording Ju- 
das' fate which Acts narrates. The second set is a description of the death of Herod 
Agrippa I. Both accounts set the story in Caesarea, at the time of a feast, mention 
the garments of Herod, record his acclamation as god, attribute his death to this 
cause, and offer similar descriptions of his death. They differ in several significant 
features: Acts ascribes the response of the people to a speech of Agrippa, Josephos 
to his clothing; Acts has Herod smitten by an бууеХос коріоо, Josephos maintains 
continuity with his earlier narrative by having an owl serve as а йүуєАос of his 
death (see 18.195). Both of these variations could easily be transformations by the 
author of Acts. Acts does, however, also include a section on Blastos, the king's 
chamberlain which has no parallel in Josephos and can not be explained on the basis 
of Josephos' text. The last set of texts again have similarities and differences: both 
mention the Egyptian in connection with the desert—only Josephos has him lead 
the people from the desert to the mount of Olives. They differ in the number of fol- 
lowers: Acts 4000, Josephos 30,000. (Note: Could there be a confusion of A 
[30,000] and A [4,000]?) It used to be common to compare Lk. 3:1 with the refer- 
ences in Josephos to Lysanios (4/ 18.237; 19.275; 20.138; BJ 2.215, 247. Cf. also 
A] 14.330-332; 15.92, 344; BJ 1.248, 398, 440). It has now been established 
through epigraphical evidence that there was a second Lysanios. See Schrecken- 
berg, ‘‘Flavius Josephus und die lukanischen Schriften,” pp. 188-189 and Fitz- 
myer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:457-458. 

283 H.W. Montefiore, “Josephus and the New Testament,” NovT 4 (1960): 
139-160, 307-318, who compared the prodigies in B/ before the temple was des- 
troyed with Christian traditions (his interpretations are more incredible than the 
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results so far have been negligible or too general to allow for any con- 
clusion other than that our author and Josephos both utilized some 
of the same techniques and perspectives. 284 

An area which has not received the attention it deserves is the 
common historiographical perspective between the two. The closest 
analogies with the prefaces of Luke and Acts are statements of 
Josephos. For the sake of convenience [ have set them side by side. 
I have italicized the common vocabulary in the first text as a way of 
pointing out the close similarity. It should be noted that the first text 
from Josephos is not a preface, but an explanation of his histori- 
ographical procedures. It is also not from the Antiquitates but from 
Contra Аріопет where Josephos makes explicit what he had argued 
for implicitly in the former. 


Historiographic Concerns 


CA 1.53 Lk. 1:1-4 
ФабХхол бЕ tives бУВротої 1 ’Ехабйлёр n0AAol 
SiaPaAdew цоо thv totopiav ёлікє- énexeipnoav avatagacbar Supynow 


xeiprikaciv 
Фолер v oxoAij petpakiov убумавиа 
прокећова! vopnifovtec, 
катпуор(ас ларабобою xai блаВолдс, 
6£ov éxeivo угуу оку, 


dt Sei tov @АЛо с ларабосіу лєрї TOV лек профорпибуву 
лріёєоу бАлвібм bnioxvobpEvov бу йиїм лрауџатоу 

2 каводс ларёбосау ђуїу ol àn’ ёрхӣс̧ 
(55rdsiotav 5° айтблтпс УЕУбИЕУОС) адтдятаї код олпретал УЕУБИЕУОЕ тоб 
abtov énictacbat табтас лрдтероу ASyou 

акрфос, 

fj zapnkoAovO8nxóra toic угуоудаћу 3 Sote xàpoi ларкодороткбт буоӨєу ` 
f| лара tov clóótov лоудаубџеуоу. лісу @крВос 


кабевйс cor ураџа . . . 


prodigies in the text!); Benjamin J. Hubbard, ‘‘Luke, Josephus and Rome: A 
Comparative Approach to the Lukan Sitz im Leben,” in Society of Biblical Literature 
1979 Seminar Papers, edited by Paul Achtemeier (Missoula, Montana: Scholars 
Press, 1979), 1:59-68, who attempted to compare the similarities of Luke-Acts to 
B] in terms of relationships to Rome (both positive) and Israel (both negative to 
one particular group); F. Gerald Downing, ‘‘Redaction Criticism: Josephus’ Antiq- 
uities and the Synoptic Gospels (П),"" /SNT 9 (1980): 29-48, Luke and Josephos 
share a common redactional method; idem, ‘‘Ethical Pagan Theism and the 
Speeches in Acts," NTS 27 (1981): 544-563, Dionysios (AR 6.6.1-9.5), Josephos 
(AJ 2.20-31), and Acts (13:16-47; 2; 3) all share a common pattern in speeches (1. 
God is powerful; 2. we must therefore be virtuous; 3. we will then enjoy the good 
life; 4. and escape punishment); idem, "Соттоп Ground with Paganism in Luke 
and in Josephus,” NTS 28 (1982): 546-559, both Luke-Acts and Josephos offer а 
humane theism as high-minded entertainment. 

284 | have noted a couple of conceptual agreements: Acts 10:35; СА 2.210 and 
Acts 17:25; AJ 8.111 (a Stoic concept). 
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Secondary Prefaces 


СА 1.1-2 Acts 1:1-3 
Аза pév обу тоб лротёроо ВВ Мо, 1 Том pév npótov Adyov éxomoaunv 
nepi navtav 

тифтате цо 'Ezagpóbite, Ó ОебфиХе, 
ПЕР! те тїс дрхаютптос hav фу fip&ato ó 'Incoüq 

гпебе ва, 
toi; Фомкоу kai ХаАбаюу kai лоу те kal 616 бсках, 

Atyuntiov 


Ypápuaot MotwodpEvos тђу аАћделам 2 бурі tic \иёрас̧ Суте duevoc 
Kai лохходс тфу "ЕХ мам соүүрафеїс̧ toic &nootdAots бій луєбратос бу(ою 
харасудбиємос ибрторас, 066 ЕЁ ЕЛЕЕато йу Ал\нфӨт. 
tüv те àvtippnoi ёлотабнту 
npóc Мамевфуа. kai Xaiptjpova 
ка! tivac étépouc. 
2 &pEopar 68 viv тойс олоХетоџеуорс 3 оіс xai ларёстпаєу éavtóv Cavta . . 
TOV үєурафӧтоу ті каб’ hav 
&Xéyxew. 


As we have seen, the presence of common vocabulary can not be 
used as a decisive proof. What we are looking for is whether or not 
the two shared the same historiographical orientation.?9? Josephos 
claims that there are two acceptable historiographical methods: 
careful investigation (Antiquitates) and eyewitness report (Bellum 
Judaicum). Luke combines the two by affirming that the tradition 
which he has carefully investigated rests upon eyewitness testimony. 
The secondary prefaces follow an identical pattern: reference to the 
first book, address to the patron, a summary of the first book, and 
an introduction to the second. 

The historiographical agreements do not end here. Both authors 
attempted to tell the story of a given people through the rewriting 
of texts from within their group. Technically they differed in scope: 
Josephos retold the entire story; the author of Luke-Acts was a con- 
tinuator. Yet in another way they agree: both tell the story of their 
people from the beginning point of their records. More importantly 
they both emphasize the antiquity of their movement: Josephos 
through a chronological reckoning and Luke-Acts by insisting that 


285 Plummer, The Gospel According to S. Luke, p. 5, dismissed this parallel. Van 
Unnik, "Remarks on the Purpose of Luke's Historical Writing," p. 12, has more 
correctly pointed out that while it would be foolish to posit dependence on the basis 
of these similarities, the more elaborate account of Josephos helps to elucidate the 
abbreviated comments in Luke. 
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Christianity was not new, but a continuation. Linked to their use 
and understanding of the LXX is their conviction that their narra- 
tives are sacred history. Josephos wrote as a priest/prophet and the 
author of Luke-Acts narrated the fulfillment of the OT text. The 
common presupposition is their shared emphasis on prophecy which 
is largely due to the fact that their concept of history was informed 
by the LXX, particularly the Deuteronomistic history. Intriguingly 
both Jewish and Christian author divide history into epochs on a 
literary basis. As we will see below, the texts of each functioned in 
a similar—but not identical way. 

The author of Luke-Acts thus shared common historical?96 and 
historiographical traditions with Josephos. This does not mean that 
Luke-Acts is dependent upon Josephos,?8’ but that they were cut 
out of the same bolt of cloth. The crucial issue now becomes whether 
Luke-Acts consciously hellenized Christian traditions as the 
Hellenistic Jewish historians and Josephos had hellenized Jewish 
material. 


2. Hellenistic Forms and Elements 


There are a number of forms and elements within Luke-Acts which 
are unambiguous indicators of the movement of Christian traditions 
into the larger Greco-Roman world. 

The opening sentence of Luke is a clear declaration of the author’s 
orientation. In contrast to Mark who begins in medias res, Matthew 
which offers a genealogy, and the rhythmic affirmation of the Logos 
in John, Luke starts with a literary preface. This genus litterarium is 
in clear accord with Hellenistic historiography which required a 
preface and well beyond the bounds of OT historiography which 
lacks any equivalent.288 The narrative continues this ргосез5.289 At 


286 Tt should also be noted that the reference to Saul’s forty year reign in Acts 
13:21 has no OT support. It is, however, attested in Josephos, 4] 6.378 (contra 
10.143 where his reign is only twenty years). 

287 Or the much more improbable view that Josephos was dependent on 
Luke-Acts. 

288 Lucian, Hist. conser. 23, 52. 

289 Danker, Jesus and the New Age, has collected a great deal of material demon- 
strating this. He calls the author а *'cultural bridgebuilder,”’ pp. 3-4. The bulk of 
Danker’s presentation deals with the content rather than literary forms. See also 
the penetrating essay of Ronald F. Hock, ‘‘Lazarus and Micyllus: Greco-Roman 
Backgrounds to Luke 16:19-31,’’ JBL 106 (1987):447-463, who interprets this 
parable in light of Lucian’s Gallus and Cataplus and is able to elucidate the point 
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the conclusion of the infancy narrative, the most Semitic section of 
the whole work, the author presents Jesus as a child prodigy in much 
the same terms Josephos had presented himself. While in Luke the 
pericope serves a Christological purpose, it remains a form widely 
used in the Hellenistic world.?99 

A second example of this feature is the presence of four banquets 
which the author presents in terms reminiscent of symposia, Lk. 
5:29-39; 7:36-50; 11:37-54; 14:1-24.29! The essential features of a 
symposium are the dramatts personae (a host who is notable for wealth 
or wisdom, a chief guest who is particularly distinguished by wis- 
dom, and other guests) and the structural arrangement (a **news 
item,’’ fait divers, which serves as the beginning point of the discus- 
sion and the gradual introduction of the guests during the dis- 
course).??? These four units in Luke all share the same structure: 
setting at a banquet (5:29; 7:36; 11:37; 14:1), fait divers (5:29; 
7:37-38; 11:38; 14:2-6), reaction (5:30; 7:39; 11:38; 14:2-6), Jesus' 
response (5:31-32; 7:40-48; 11:39-44; 14:7-14 |7-11, 12-14]), fur- 
ther question or statement (5:35; 7:49; 11:45; 14:15); and Jesus' 
response (5:34-39 [34-35, 36-39]; 7:50; 11:46-52; 14:16-24). What 
is noteworthy about this is that the common structure was made at 
the level of authorial redaction rather than in the tradition.?9? The 


of the parable through these Cynic stories by demonstrating that within this context 
the rich are assumed to be hedonistic. The rich man is, therefore, not condemned 
simply because he is rich, but because he is evil. 

290 Lk. 2:41-52. Cf. Josephos, V 9 and n. 17 in chapter six. Rudolf Bultmann, 
The History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans. John Marsh, rev. ed. (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1976), pp. 300-301, has collected a wide range of parallels. Fitzmyer, The 
Gospel According іо Luke, 1:437 , has correctly pointed out the Christological function 
of the unit. 

291 The most important essays dealing with this are X. de Meeüs, ‘“Composi- 
tion de Luc., XIV et Genre Symposiaque," ETL 37 (1961): 847-870; J. Delobel, 
**L'onction par la pecheresse,"" ETL 42 (1966): 415-475; and E. Springs Steele, 
“Luke 11:37-54—A Modified Hellenistic Symposium?’’ JBL 103 (1984): 379-394. 

292 Steele, “Luke 11:37-54—А Modified Hellenistic Symposium?," рр. 
380-381, has a convenient summary. He adds an explicit invitation to the chief 
guest under the heading of structure and arrives at this sequence: invitation, fait 
divers, discourse. For definitions see J. Martin, RAC, s.v. ‘‘Deipnonliteratur,”’ 
3:659 and Hans Gartner, KP, s.v. ‘‘Symposium- Literatur,’’ 5: 540. Symposia аге 
attested for the following Greek authors: Plato, Xenophon, Speusippos, Aristotle, 
Aristoxenos, Epikuros, Syndeos, Persaios, Hieronymous of Rhodes, Menippos of 
Gadara, Prytanis, Didymos, Heraklides of Iarentum, Plutarch, Lucian, Athe- 
naios, Methodios, and Julian. 

293 There are serious difficulties with locating the source for some of this 
material, e.g., how does Lk 7:36-50 relate to МК. 14:3-9 (cf. also Mt. 26:6-13; Jn. 
12:1-8)? Other evidence is fortunately not as complicated. 5:27-39 combines two 
Markan pericopae: vv. 27-32 = Mk. 2:13-17 and vv. 33-39 = Mk. 2:18-22. The 
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author thus demonstrates Jesus’ wisdom in a banquet setting. Why? 
The parallels between the structure of a symposium and these 
banquets suggests that the author utilized a known Hellenistic form 
which the readers would find meaningful.2% 

When we come to Acts the evidence is even more obvious.?95 
There are a number of citations or allusions to pagan literature wi- 
thin the work. Any student who has read the Apology of Plato can not 
fail to hear an echo in the apostles’ retort to the Sanhedrin in Acts: 
левархеу Sei деф paAAov fj avOpanoig.29° The openness to 
Hellenistic literature becomes patent in Acts 17:28 when the author 
quotes from Aratos, Phaenomena 5. Other possible allusions include 
references to Thukydides?’ and Euripides?99 which, however, аге 
more likely citations of Hellenistic proverbs. This openness sets 
Luke-Acts off from the other gospels and forces us to look for 
Hellenistic parallels in form as well. 


combination enables the author to present a more substantial discourse after the 
meal. 11:37-38 betray clear signs of redaction (thus the setting and the fail divers are 
placed at the level of the author). It is also likely that 11:39-40 (Mt. 23:25-26), 42 
(Mt. 23:23), 43 (Mt. 23:6), 44 (Mt. 23:27), 46 (Mt. 23:4), 47-48 (Mt. 23:29-32), 
49-51 (Mt. 23:34-36), 52 (Mt. 23:13) are from Q. The banquet has become a 
means to give these sayings a setting. 14:1-24 is a clear composite of two L tradi- 
tions (1-6 and 7-14) and a Q tradition (15-24 [Mt. 22:1-14, in an entirely different 
setting; Gos. of Thom. 64]). For details on the sources see Fitzmyer, The Gospel Ас- 
cording to Luke, 1:587-588, 594-595; 1:684-686; 2:942-944, 1038-1052. 

294 Tt is important to note with Steele, ‘‘Luke 11:37-54—A Modified Hellenis- 
tic Symposium?,"' p. 390, that the author has modified the scheme by dropping the 
bipartite nature of Hellenistic symposia (meal followed by drinking with discourse) 
and diminishing the speeches of others to the vanishing point. | 

295 The work of Pieter W. van der Horst, ‘‘Hellenistic Parallels to the Acts of 
the Apostles: 1:1-26,” ZNW 74 (1983):17-26; ‘‘Hellenistic Parallels to the Acts of 
the Apostles (2.1-47),"" JSNT 25 (1985): 49-60; and ‘‘Hellenistic Parallels to Acts 
(Chapters 3 and 4),'' JSNT 35 (1989): 37-46, should be noted. Не has been collect- 
ing Hellenistic parallels to words, phrases, and statements in Acts. 

96 Acts 5:29 (cf. also 4:19). Plato, Ар. 29D: леісоцол бё цідЛом тф веф й ОШУ. 
The thought is common to Judaism as well. Cf. Dan. 3:16-18; II Масс. 7:2; 
Josephos, А] 17.159. Foakes Jackson and Lake, Beginnings, 4:45, say that while the 
idea was common it was not commonplace. The issue of whether or not there is an 
allusion here depends upon whether there are other clear allusions in Acts to 
Hellenistic literature. Since there are, І am inclined to hear an echo here. 

297 Acts 20:35, the dominical logion is very similar to Thukydides 2.97.4. Note, 
however, that the specific formulation is reversed. Thukydides gives the opposite 
practice of the Persian custom: AapBévew paddrov fj St56vat. This may well be а 
common Hellenistic proverb. So Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 594-595, n. 
5. I Clem, 2.1 also (independently) cites this logion. 

298 Acts 26:14: окАпрбу cot прос кёутра AaKtiLel is reminiscent of Euripides, 
Bacc. 794-795: 8бощ" ду абтф иаХХоу й доробџемос/лрос кёутра Хактійоці вуптбс 
Qv Өєф. The saying was, however, а common proverb. Cf. also Aeskylos, PV 323; 
Ag. 1624; Julian, Or. 8.246b. 
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The most obvious form is the presence of twenty-four 
ѕреесһеѕ.29% Speeches were a common trademark of Greek histori- 
ography.9'? Most of the speeches can be grouped into several dis- 
cernible categories: missionary sermons to Јемѕ,20! sermons to pa- 
gans, ? and defense speeches. In one of his most important 
contributions to Acts, Martin Dibelius analyzed the speeches of Acts 
and concluded that with the noted exception of the missionary 
speeches they stood in the line of Greek historiography.3% Dibelius 
argued that the speeches in chapters 10, 17, 20, and 22 all transcend 
the immediate narrative by illuminating the significance of the nar- 
rative for the reader.? He thought that the missionary sermons 


299 Y have not counted minor one verse summaries of speeches here. The main 
speeches are those of Peter (1:16-22; 2:14-36, 38-39; 3:12-26; 4:8-12, 19-20; 5:29- 
32; 10:34-43; 11:4-17; 15:7-11), Paul (13:16-41; 14:14-17; 17:22-31; 20:18-35; 
22:1-21; 24:10-21; 26:1-23, 25-27, 29; 27:21-26; 28:17-20 [cf. also 28:23, 25-28]), 
Stephen (7:2-50 [the longest in Acts]), James (15:13-21); non-Christians (5:35-39 
[Gamaliel]; 19:25-27 [Demetrios]; 19:35-40 [Town clerk]; 24:2-8 [Tertullus]; 
25:24-27 |Festus]). The speeches (and the letters [15:23-29; 23:26-30]) are of deci- 
sive significance in determining the historical nature of Acts for Berger, ‘‘Helle- 
nistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament," pp. 1275-1277, especially 1276. 

300 The two most significant statements about speeches in antiquity are 
Thukydides 1.22.1 and Polybios 12:25a.5-25b.1. Cf. also Lucian, Hist. conser. 
58-59, who opens the door wide to rhetorical flourishes as long as the speaker and 
speech are suitable. Pervo's statement that the adaptation of speeches of one speak- 
er to appropriate contexts is not in the realm of historiography but of romances is 
at direct odds with Lucian's comment. See Profit with Delight, p. 76. 

30! Acts 2:14-36, 38-39; 3:12-26; 4:8-12, 19-20; 5:29-32; 10:34-43; 13:16-41. 
These have been analyzed by Eduard Schweizer, ‘‘Concerning the Speeches in 
Acts,” in Studies in Luke-Acts, pp. 208-211, 215-216, who locates the common ele- 
ments within the speeches. Richard Е. Zehnle, Peter's Pentecost Discourse: Tradition 
and Lukan Reinterpretation in Peter's Speeches of Acts 2 and 3. SBLMS 15 (Nashville/New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1971), has attempted to analyze the compositicn of Acts 2 
and 3 and place them within the framework of Acts as a whole. 

302 Acts 14:14-17; 17:22-31. The bibliography for the latter is huge. For works 
through 1981 see Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte, 2:227-229. 

303 Acts 22:1-21; 24:10-21; 26:1-23, 25-27, 29. According to Quintillian 
3.9.1-5, there should be five components in a forensic speech: prooemium, narra- 
tio, probatio, refutatio, peroratio. Fred Veltman, ‘‘The Defense Speeches Of Paul 
in Acts: Gattungsforschung and its Limitations,” (Th.D. dissertation, The Gradu- 
ate Theological Union, 1975) and his ‘‘The Defense Speeches of Paul in Acts,” in 
Perspectives оп Luke-Acts, рр. 243-256, argues that none of the speeches in Acts fits 
this pattern precisely. Jerome Neyrey, ‘‘The Forensic Defense Speech in Acts 
22-26: Form and Function," in Luke-Acts: New Perspectives from the Society of Biblical 
Literature Seminar, pp. 210-224, contends that the defense speeches of Paul can be 
classified as forensic speeches. 

304 «The Speeches in Acts and Ancient Historiography,” in Studies in the Acts of 
the Apostles, рр. 138-185. Note, however, the qualifications Dibelius put on his con- 
clusions on рр. 174-185, where he concludes that at heart Luke is a preacher. 

305 Tbid., рр. 150-165. 
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reflected the preaching of the author’s day and served as models of 
how it should be done. C.H. Dodd had earlier contended that the 
missionary speeches were based upon the original preaching pattern 
of the early church.3% Ulrich Wilckens critiqued both by showing 
that just like the other speeches of Acts, the missionary sermons were 
the compositions of the author and were inseparable from the narra- 
tive.2°7 Building оп Wilckens, Eckhard Plümacher has attempted 
to show that the speeches are not about the author’s present, but are 
designed to present past preaching in an effort to explain the growth 
of the church and therefore stand in the same historiographical tra- 
dition as those of Dionysios of Halikaranassos and Livy.?99 With 
this analysis, I agree: the missionary sermons are the dynamic which 
drives the growth of the early church. Further, as I indicated in the 
summary of the contents, Stephen’s speech should be read as a theo- 
logical defense for the narratives which follow. It is widely recog- 
nized that it answers the charges leveled against Stephen in a very 
indirect and circuitous way at best.9? The number and supra- 
historical significance of the speeches combined with the prologue 
point to a work written within the tradition of Hellenistic histori- 
ography. 

This has been further buttressed by the work of Plümacher who 
has explained the deliberate imitation of the LXX in the missionary 
speeches.?!9 Plümacher effectively argues that the literary move- 
ment which served as a basis for this imitation technique was Atti- 
cism.?!! The author combined this with an archaizing tendency in 


306 The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (New York: Harper, 1936). 

307 Die Missionsreden der Apostelgeschichte: Form und traditionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen, 2nd ed. WMANT 5 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag des Er- 
ziehungsvereins GMBH, 1963), especially pp. 56-71. 

308 Lukas als hellenistischer Schriftsteller: Studien zur Apostelgeschichte (Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972), pp. 32-79, especially 32-38. 

309 "The charges are in 6:13-14: he has spoken against the temple and the law. 
The two major themes of the speech are: the persistent resistance of the Jews to 
God’s will (vv. 27-28, 35, 39-43, 51-53) and God’s dealings with people outside the 
promised land (vv. 2, 30-34, 38, 44, 48-50). These themes are best understood with 
the narratives which follow: Jewish rejection leads to a wider mission; God has 
previously dealt with individuals outside the promised land and temple and will do 
so now. 

310 Lukas als hellenistischer Schriftsteller, pp. 38-50. 

311 bid., рр. 51, 63. He cites Dionysios of Halikarnassos (pp. 52-56), Arrian, 
Appian, Cassius Dio, Philo (pp. 56-58), Chariton of Aphrodisias, Achilles Tatios 
(pp. 58-60), Josephos (p. 62), and several Latin authors (pp. 64-66) as examples 
of the same phenomenon. We pught to point out that Jewish authors also employed 
this technique. Among the finds at Qumran were five MSS of the Pentateuch and 
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an effort to provide the Urzeit with a patina of holiness.?!? In both 
instances he was following known Hellenistic techniques. The same 
phenomenon explains the dramatic nature of episodes which the 
author inserts into the narrative.?!? The use of known Hellenistic 
techniques was deliberate on the part of our author who realized that 
as Christianity moved out into the world, so would the form of its 
story.?!* The author was convinced of the historical significance of 
Christianity and wrote its story in that light. 

Summary. Luke-Acts is thus a complex work which combines 
Christian, Jewish, and Hellenistic elements into a form of Hellenis- 
tic history. Is there any specific tradition which adequately accounts 
for the presence and interplay of these elements? I believe that there 
is: apologetic historiography. Narratives within this genre relate the 
story of a particular people by deliberately hellenizing their native 
traditions. This is precisely what Luke-Acts does. It now remains for 
us to consider whether Luke-Acts shares the same functions as 
apologetic historiography. 


Function 


The stated purpose of Luke-Acts was to provide Theophilos with 
certainty about the traditio apostolica. (Lk. 1:4) In order to under- 
stand the implications of this statement we first need to determine 


the audience. 
Audience. The author addressed his work to kpatiote ӨєбфіАғ.3!5 


fragments of Job which used a paleo-Hebrew or "Затагігап"" script, probably as 
a way of indicating the antiquity the scribes attributed to writings. See Frank 
Moore Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958), pp. 33-34, 25-26 n. 46 and G.R. 
Driver, The Judaean Scrolls: The Problem апа a Solution (New York: Schocken Books, 
1965), pp. 413-414, 447-448. 

312 [bid, | pp. 72-78. Ву archaizing he means the use of archaic christological ti- 
tles etc. 

313 Plümacher contends that Acts has an episodic style in which the author ar- 
gues through the presentation of vivid episodes, e.g., 25:13-26:32 (pp. 80-84), 
18:12-17 (pp. 84-85), 10:1-11:18 (pp. 86-89), 22:17-21 (pp. 89-90), 8:26-40 (pp. 
90-91), 14:8-18 (pp. 92-95), 16:16-40 (pp. 95-97), 17:16-33 (pp. 97-98), 19:23-40 
(pp. 98-100). Cf. also the treatments on pp. 106-110. The episodes are insertions 
into the text which allow the author to press his theses in a vivid and impressive 
way. This not only makes the narrative dramatic, but allows the reader to have a 
sense of participation. Other Hellenistic examples of this technique are found in 
Livy, Kleitarchos, Duris, and Curtius Rufus (pp. 111-136). 

34 Thid., рр. 16, 16-25, 137-139. 

315 Lk, 1:3. The крбтоте is dropped in Acts 1:1. I understand Theophilos to be 
areal person not a symbolic address to any ‘‘lover of God.’’ We know nothing more 
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Interestingly, the only other occasions he uses the adjective 
кратістос аге in addresses to Roman governors.?!9 We, therefore, 
immediately want to ask whether Theophilos might be a Roman 
official. At first glance this appears plausible and would fall neatly 
into the pattern we have seen in Berossos, Manethon, and Josephos. 
It will not, however, stand up under scrutiny. It is very difficult to 
imagine Roman officials reading Luke-Acts to learn about Chris- 
tianity. The author assumes that the readers can recognize the style 
ofthe LXX or there would not be any point in imitating it. He offers 
virtually no help for his readers. Allusions requiring a knowledge of 
the context of the OT are left unexplained.?!? There are no expla- 
nations given for customs such as we find, for example, in Diony- 
sios’ or Josephos' Antiquitates. The reader is simply expected to know 
them. There is not even any help given for key Christian theological 
terms. Not only this, but if the author intended for Roman officials 
to read it, he made a very poor statement of his case. Why did he 
allow statements like Lk. 1:32-33 to stand in his book? These factors 
exclude a pagan audience as the primary target. 

These same arguments demonstrate that the primary audience 
must be Christians. Theophilos was probably a patronus for the 
author as Epaphroditos was for Josephos. The audience for which 
Luke-Acts was intended has traditionally been understood to be 
Gentile Christians.?!? There are a number of reasons for this.?!? 


about him. The later tradition in Ps.-Clementine, Aecognitiones 10.71, should be 
considered legendary. 

316 Acts 23:26; 24:3; 26:25. 

917 E.g., Lk. 4:25-27. How would a reader who is ignorant of the careers of 
Elijah and Elisha understand the significance of the comparison between Jesus and 
Israel's great prophets? The text demands a knowledge of the OT which is greater 
than what is immediately supplied. 

318 For a summary of recent views on the audience see Mary A. Moscato, 
**Current Theories Regarding the Audience of Luke-Acts,’’ Currents in Theology and 
Misston 3 (1976): 355-361. In his recent survey of scholarship, Gasque has grouped 
the views as follows (all presuppose the readership is Christian): predominantly 
Gentile (traditional); Jewish (minority but growing); mixed (minority but grow- 
ing). See “А Fruitful Field," pp. 119-120. LaVerdiere and Thompson, "Мем 
Testament Communities in Transition," p. 583, is a good representative of this 
view. 

319 Some of the reasons which have traditionally been adduced to establish a 
Gentile readership are faulty since they only demonstrate the Hellenistic nature of 
the audience, e.g., the Hellenistic nature of Luke-Acts as a work. If this same argu- 
ment were applied to the writings of Philo, it would disqualify a Jewish readership 
for them. Hellenistic does not equal Gentile. 
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The general course of the narrative is to demonstrate the spread of 
the gospel to non-Jews.32° This concern for a universal salvation is 
also evident in specific texts throughout the work.??! Furthermore, 
in the gospel a number of Jewish concerns are omitted in the redac- 
tion of Магк.322 То these should be added the argument of Jack T. 
Sanders that Luke-Acts pronounces a blanket condemnation of the 
Jews. If Sanders is correct, the audience was not Jewish.??? 

There are reasons, however, not to accept such a blanket assess- 
ment. We have already noted that the author has a keen interest in 
God-fearers and suggested that the author was either one himself or 
was Jewish. The question naturally arises: Was the envisioned au- 
dience composed of God-fearers who like the author had become 
Christians? Besides the particular interest the author displays in 
them, the presupposition that they knew their LXX thoroughly 
suggests—at least—that they have read and studied it for years. 
While it is possible that this familiarity was a result of their Chris- 
tianity, it seems more likely that a good number of them had former- 
ly been attached to synagogues.??* 

This leads us to ask if the audience could have consisted of Jewish 
Christians.??? The work of Jacob Jervell, in particular, has raised 


320 We should not fail to remember that Acts ends on this note, 28:25-28. 

321 E.g., Lk. 2:32; the extension of the quotation from Isaiah 40:3-5 to include 
the phrase ‘‘all flesh will see the salvation of God” (Lk. 3:4-6; Mk. 1:3; Mt. 3:3); 
the tracing of the genealogy back to Adam instead of to Abraham as in the first 
gospel (Lk. 3:23-38; Mt. 1:2-17); 24:47; Acts 1:8; 9:15. 

322 E g., МК. 7:1-23 (part of the large omission of Mk. 6:45-8:26). 

323 The Jews in Luke-Acts (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987) and his summary 
article, ‘‘The Jewish People in Luke-Acts,"' іп Luke-Acts and the Jewish People, рр. 
51-75. 

324 So also Schneider, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1:145-147, especially 146 and the im- 
portant treatment by Philip Francis Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts: The So- 
cial and Political Motivations of Lucan Theology. SNTMS 57 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), pp. 30-45. Esler goes too far when he denies that there is 
a single example of a conversion of a Gentile who was formerly a worshipper of 
idols. Acts 14:20 and 17:34 imply the existence of such converts. Esler’s suggestion 
that the converts of 17:34 (mentioned after the Areopagitica) are some of the God- 
fearers mentioned in association with the synagogue in 17:17 is petitio principii. See 
р. 41. Jacob Jervell, ‘‘The Church of Jews and Godfearers," in Luke-Acts and the 
Jewish People, рр. 11-20, also contends that there were no pagan converts and that 
the Gentiles of Acts are God-fearers. 

325 E.g., A.J. Mattill, “Тһе Purpose of Acts: Schneckenburger Reconsi- 
dered,” in Apostolic History and the Gospel: Essays presented to F.F. Bruce, ed. by 
W.Ward Gasque and Ralph Martin (Grand Rapids: Wm. В. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1970), pp. 108-122, who thinks that it was written to defend Paul against 
charges leveled by Jews in Jerusalem and Rome. 
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this issue to the center of discussion.??9 Jervell argues that the 
church is not the ‘‘new Israel,’’ but that the promises are fulfilled 
among Jewish Christians with whom the gospel found great success. 
These Jewish Christians in turn brought the gospel to Gentiles. To 
view Acts as a document of Gentile Christianity is ‘‘fatal to the un- 
derstanding of the history of the early church.’’32? Jervell is correct 
in pointing out the prevalence of Jewish elements in Acts.??8 The 
question is how do these concerns function. I am convinced that they 
serve to define Gentile Christianity vis-à-vis Israel rather than to 
make Israel the dominant audience. 

Were there Jewish Christians in the audience or was it exclusively 
Gentile? There is a fairly consistent pattern in Acts with regard to 
the establishment of churches in the Pauline mission. Paul and his 
company regularly go to the synagogue and then turn to the Gentiles 
when the Jews reject the message.??? Yet even after turning to the 
Gentiles in one locale, Paul continues to preach to the Jews as he 
moves to a new location. More importantly, after turning away 
from the synagogue in Corinth and Ephesus Paul continued to 
preach to Jews with some ѕиссеѕѕ.330 If Acts reflects the churches of 
the author's day to any extent, then we may presume that there were 
some Jewish Christians in both the implied and real audience.??! 

We have seen then, that the audience was mixed. The composi- 
tion of the audience was probably mainly God-fearers with Jews and 


326 Luke and the People of God: A New Look at Luke-Acts (Minneapolis, MN: Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1972) and The Unknown Paul: Essays on Luke-Acts and Early 
Christian History (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Publishing House, 1984), especially 
pp. 11-51. For some of the ensuing discussion see the collection of essays edited by 

Joseph B. Tyson, Luke-Acts and the Jewish People. 

The Unknown Paul, p. 40. 

328 Cf. also J.L. Houlden, ‘The Purpose of Luke,” JSNT 21 (1984): 54-56, 
who collects the evidence for the positive aspects of Judaism in Luke-Acts. 

329 Acts 13:45-47; 18:4-7; 19:8-9; 28:25-28. On this pattern see the essay by 
Robert C. Tannehill, “Rejection by Jews and Turning to Gentiles: The Pattern 
of Paul's Mission in Acts,” in Luke-Acts and the Jewish People, 83-101, who suggests 
that the tension between the promises made to Israel and fulfilled in Jesus with the 
rejection by the Jews is never resolved in Acts. 

© Acts 18:8 (cf. 9-11 as well); 19:10 (although here they are residents of Asia 
generally, not Ephesus specifically). 

! It is worth noting that the author frequently describes the composition of 
churches as mixed. Cf. Acts 13:43; 14:1; 17:4, 12; 18:4. All of these references 
describe the response to Paul's preaching in the synagogue. Cf. also 19:10. Mosca- 
to's theory that the Jewish Christians of the audience were ‘‘Nazoreans’’ is very 
speculative at best. Cf. ‘‘Current Theories Regarding the Audience of Luke-Acts,"" 
pp. 359-361. 
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Gentiles forming smaller groups. Were these readers in one 
locale??? or was Luke-Acts addressed to a broader geographical 
constituency?#33 The issue of the relationship of Christianity to the 
empire addressed by Luke-Acts and the conception of the work as 
sacred narrative suggests to me that the implied audience was wider 
than a single community. 

Function. How did Luke-Acts function among the mixed commu- 
nities it addressed? The stated purpose was to define the traditio 
apostolica. 'The means by which this was accomplished was the writ- 
ing of a historical narrative. Why a historical narrative rather than 
a circular epistle or theological treatise? At the end of the first centu- 
ry, the author of Luke-Acts recognized Christianity had emerged 
within the Roman empire as a distinct movement.?9* Years ago 
Rudolf Bultmann correctly saw the presentation of Christianity in 
Luke-Acts ‘‘as an entity of world history. 335 That it is an entity is 
clear from the fact that Christianity as a movement receives its own 
designations: it is called a а{рёо1<336 and й 506.337 Nor should it be 
overlooked that two of the three NT uses of Xptotiavoi occur in 
Acts.338 The tie of this entity to world history is clear from the 
chronological synchronisms of the work.339 

With this recognition also came the realization that Christianity 


33? So Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts, pp. 25-26, who bases his conclu- 
sions largely on Acts 20:18-35 where he thinks the author comes closest to address- 
ing his contemporaries. He suggests Antioch-on-the-Orontes as the locale (p. 231 
n. 36). 

293 СЯ LaVerdiere апа Thompson, ‘‘New Testament Communities іп Transi- 
Чоп," p. 585 and Robert Karris, ‘‘Missionary Communities: A New Paradigm for 
the Study of Luke-Acts,’” СВО 41 (1979): 96-97, who thinks these are major mis- 
sionary centers and their daughter communities. 

334 Cf. 1 Cor. 10:32 where Paul distinguishes among Jews, Greeks, and the 
church of God. The concept of Christianity as a third race would later develop from 
this. 

335 Theology of the New Testament, 2 vols. trans. by Kendrick Grobel (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951-1955), 2:116. 

336 Acts 24:5, 14; 28:22. In Acts 5:17; 15:5; 26:5, it is used of Jewish sects just 
as it is in Josephos. 

337 Acts 9:2; 19:9, 23; 22:4; 24:14, 22. 

338 Acts 11:26; 26:28. Cf. also I Pet. 4:16 where again the relationship between 
Christians and society is to the fore. The use of the term indicates an awareness of 
how the followers of Jesus were perceived by the outside world. It was coined by 
non-Christians to designate followers of Хрістос in much the same way as 
“Нробауо іп Mk. 3:6; 12:13; Mt. 22:16 or Kaicapiavot in Epiktetos 1.19.19. Cf. 
BAGD, 886. 

339 Lk, 2:1-2; 3:1-2; Acts 11:28. 
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had to be defined. I do not mean to imply that no one had previously 
offered a definition of Christianity. Paul offered his readers an un- 
derstanding of Christianity even if he did not present it systematical- 
ly. The same could be said for Mark, Matthew, and John. What is 
new about Luke-Acts is the perspective in which Christianity was 
both seen and defined. Luke-Acts argues de rigueur that Christianity 
has taken its rightful place in history. It must, therefore, be defined 
not only in relation to itself, but in relation to the larger world in 
which it exists. The difference between reading Mark and Luke- 
Acts is the difference between reading an account of a religious 
group from the perspective of the group as a self-contained unit and 
an account which presents the interaction of the group within society 
at large.?*? While not exclusive, one focus is inward, the other out- 
ward. For the sake of clarity I will analyze this self-definition from 
three perspectives moving from the inside to the outside in the pat- 
tern of concentric circles. 

Christiantty. It is а commonplace today to note the variety which 
characterized so much of first century Christianity. This has not al- 
ways been the case! The fact that it was not is largely due to the im- 
age of the church presented in Luke-Acts: Christianity was a unified 
movement beginning with Jesus, extending through the twelve, and 
finally reaching Paul. This is perhaps the rationale for the literary 
parallelism between the gospel and Acts.?*! It also helps us to un- 
derstand the Paul of Acts in contrast to the Paul of his letters: Paul 
had to be brought closer to the center.?*? The incongruity between 


340 This can be illustrated from my own religious tradition. In the nineteenth 
century Disciples of Christ, Christian Churches, and Churches of Christ all con- 
stitued one religious movement. By the beginning of the twentieth century a split 
had occurred. Historians writing from within the movement frequently boasted of 
the group's unity through the Civil War and attributed the split to purely theologi- 
cal differences. In recent years, however, a number of researchers have viewed the 
movement from the perspective of how it fit into the larger history of the United 
States. The result was the realization that the split occurred along the Mason-Dixon 
line. Theology suddenly had to accommodate the social forces of sectionalism. The 
seminal works were David Edwin Harrell, Jr., А Social History of the Disciples of 
Christ, vol. 1: Quest for a Christian America (Nashville: The Disciples of Christ Histori- 
cal Society, 1966) and vol. 2: Social Sources of Division in the Disciples of Christ 
1865-1900 (Atlanta: Publishing Systems, Inc., 1973). 

341 So also Gasque, "А Fruitful Field,” p. 123. Note also the more elaborate 
comments of Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of Luke-Acts, 
pp. 96-103. 

34? The old Tübingen view that Acts was a synthesis is not without any basis. 
I do not, however, accept the schema of a synthesis between Jewish and Gentile 
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the situation of the church as we know it to have been and the por- 
trait in Luke-Acts is telling. The author has imposed unity on the 
church. It is this unbroken chain which constitutes the apostolica 
traditiq. 

But why define the tradition? We should remember that much of 
the ancient world saw truth in terms of unity; discordant voices were 
of themselves proof of error.3#3 It is possible that the author was 
confronted by a threatening movement which he felt must be coun- 
tered.?** The major difficulty with this interpretation is that the evi- 
dence is too opaque for any specific identifications. It is better to al- 
low the general nature of the work to stand as it is and understand 
the record as a*definition of Christianity in an age when competing 
voices were frequent.?*9 

We also need to consider the historical sense of the author. By the 
early nineties, the first generation of Christians had passed from the 
scene and the second generation was preparing to join them. This 
meant that contact with the living voice was about to cease. In these 
circumstances a third generation Christian—depending upon a sec- 
ond generation Christian, Luke the traveling companion of Paul— 
set out to define what the apostolic tradition was. The emphasis on 
the apostles’ role as eye-witnesses and on the ‘‘we’’ served to offer 
credibility for the tradition. Just as Josephos had offered Judaism a 
new definition after the fall of Jerusalem, Luke-Acts offered Chris- 
tians a definition of Christianity as the church moved into the post; 
apostolic age.346 For this definition the author looked to the past 


Christianity worked out in the second century. For a summary of the Tübingen 
school see Gasque, A History of the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 21-54. 

343 E.g., Josephos, СА 1.15-18, where he ridicules the Greeks for their lack of 
unity and 37-38, where he claims accord for Jewish records. The Shepherd of Her- 
mas, Vis. 3.5.1, looked back at the apostolic age as a pristine era in which unanimi- 
ty prevailed. The concept that error arose after the apostles became a common- 
place. E.g., 1 Clem. 1.2-2.8; Hegesippos in Eusebios, НЕ 3.32.7-8; 4.22.4. 

344 Charles H. Talbert, Luke and the Gnostics: An Examination of the Lucan Purpose 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1966), argued that Luke-Acts was a response to Gnosticism. 
I do not think Luke-Acts is specific enough in its argumentation to support this. 

345 бо also Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:9. 

346 Philipp Vielhauer, “On the ‘Paulinism’ of Acts," p. 49 and Ernst 
Kásemann, " Міпізігу and Community in the New Testament,”’ in Essays on New 
Testament Themes, trans. by W.J. Montague (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1982 
[original date of essay 19491), рр. 89-94 and ‘‘Ephesians and Acts,” in Studies т 
Luke-Acts, pp. 288-297, have called Luke-Acts a representative of early catholicism. 
This, however, appears to go too far. I prefer the analysis of Schneider, Die Apostel- 
geschichte, 1:147-154, who calls it ‘‘nachapostolisch.”’ It represents a mid-point be- 
tween Paul and Justin. 
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rather than an experience of the present. Identity as a Christian 
meant maintaining continuity with the tradition of the past, specifi- 
cally the tradition of the apostles. 

Israel. A historical viewpoint, however, meant that the author 
would have to account for some of the historical changes which had 
taken place since the inception of Christianity. The most significant 
of these was the emergence of Christianity as a historically distinct 
movement from Judaism. The author’s concern for this issue is 
reflected in the recurring theme of Israel’s rejection from the 
programmatic text of Lk 4:16-30 to the final declaration placed on 
the lips of Paul in Acts 28:25-28,3% This would be a particularly 
acute problem if the author were himself а Јем.3*8 The answer 
Luke-Acts offers is that Christianity is not a new movement, but the 
continuation of Israel. Jewish rejection of Jesus is not surprising since 
as Stephen told the Sanhedrin: ‘‘you always oppose the Holy Spirit; 
you are just like your fathers.’’49 

Rome. 'The connection of Christianity to an ancient movement is 
also bound up with its relationship to Rome. Since this has impor- 
tant implications for our conclusions as a whole, we should recapitu- 
late previous interpretations of the political perspective of Luke-Acts 
before offering our own.?50 

In the past it was fashionable to think of the audience of Luke-Acts 
as Roman and the work a direct apology. For some Luke-Acts was 
a defense of Paul at his trial.??! This, however, necessitates the ear- 
ly date and led a large number of scholars to conclude that rather 
than a defense of Paul, Luke-Acts was a defense of Christianity, i.e., 
the religio licita Њеогу.352 The death knell to these views is the 


347 As I argued above under Audience, I do not see this rejection as being total. 

348 Paul struggles with this problem from this perspective in Rom. 9-11. 

349 Acts 7:51. A much more adequate treatment of this whole issue may be 
found in Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts, pp. 46-70. 

35° For critical summaries of views see Paul W. Walaskay, “Ала so we сате to 
Коте: The Political Perspective of St. Luke. SNTSMS 49 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), pp. 1-14 and Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts, pp. 
205-214. 

93! George S. Duncan, St. Paul's Ephesian Ministry: A Reconstruction (With Special 
Reference to the Ephestan Origin of the Imprisonment Epistles (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1930), pp. 96-100; Mattill, ‘“The Purpose of Acts: Schneckenburger 
Reconsidered,’’; and Munck, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. LV-LXI. 

35? "This has enjoyed a very broad range of support in critical literature. Recent 
advocates include: Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, p. 149; Conzelmann, 
The Theology of St. Luke, рр. 138-144; Plümacher, Lukas als hellenistischer Schriftsteller, 
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audience: Luke-Acts is addressed to Christians not Romans.??? 

There is also some material in Luke-Acts which is indecorous to 
Christianity as politically innocent. This material led Paul W. 
Walaskay to reverse the traditional argument and suggest that in- 
stead of an apologia pro ecclesia addressed to Romans, Luke-Acts is an 
apologia pro imperio addressed to Christians.??* The greatest dif- 
ficulty with Walaskay's view is that it reverses the perspective of the 
text: the narrative presents trials of Jesus and Paul. Nor is Roman 
justice always portrayed in the best possible light. After all, Jesus did 
die on a Roman cross and Paul was held without cause. 

А third alternative was proposed by Richard Cassidy who has ar- 
gued that there was no political аројову .355 For Cassidy the politi- 
cal material is best explained Бу an ‘‘allegiance and witness theory."' 
According to Cassidy the author wanted his audience to know that 
Jesus and earlier Christians had undergone trials and that while the 
outcome' was not always predictable, the stedfastness of their 
predecessors! witness was. He therefore presented them with what 
they needed in order to maintain their own мИпезз.356 Cassidy's 
work has the merit of explaining how this material related to Chris- 
tians, but is faulty on two counts. It is difficult —impossible in my 
opinion—to sweep the universal verdict of innocent given at the tri- 
als under the rug. The corruption of Roman officials which Cassidy 
points out was commonplace. I do not find it to condemn Roman 
justice in Luke-Acts any more than I do in Cicero. Second, the 
thrust of Luke-Acts is to move Christianity out into the larger world. 
Cassidy's view would withdraw such an approach and keep the 


p. 84; Hengel, Acts and the History of Earliest Christianity, p. 60; Fitzmyer, The Gospel 
According to Luke, 1:10 (subordinate purpose); Bruce, ‘“The Acts of the Apostles: 
Historical Record or Theological Reconstruction," p. 2598. The term itself is 
Tertullian’s and not a legal term in the Roman empire. See H.J. Cadbury, "Зоте 
Foibles of New Testament Scholarship," JBR 26 (1958): 215-216. 

353 С.К. Barrett, Luke the Historian in Recent Study, p. 63, has often been quoted 
in this connection: ‘‘No Roman official would ever have filtered out so much of 
what to him would be theological and ecclesiastical rubbish in order to reach so tiny 
a grain of relevant apology.” 

54 Апа So We Came to Коте”, esp. pp. 64-67, for his conclusions. 

355. Jesus, Politics, and Society: A Study оў Luke's Gospel (Maryknoll, New York: Or- 
bis Books, 1978) and Society and Politics in the Acts of the Apostles (Maryknoll, New 
York: Orbis Books, 1988), esp. pp. 145-155. See also the important collection of 
essays he edited along with Philip J. Scharper, eds. Political Issues in. Luke-Acts 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1983). 

356 Society and Politics in the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 158-170. 
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perspective within Christianity itself. I can not accept this on literary 
grounds. 

Philip Esler thought he solved the difficulties in the evidence by 
suggesting that there were Romans in either a military or adminis- 
trative capacity in the audience who would be personally concerned 
about relating their faith to their allegiance to Коте.357 The ques- 
tion here is whether such an elaborate motif in Luke-Acts was 
designed for a handful of individuals. 

Before offering my own conclusions, we need to briefly review the 
major evidence for the apologetic dimension of the work. Both Hen- 
ry Cadbury and Vernon Robbins have pointed out that the lan- 
guage of the prologue reappears in the second half of Acts in the tri- 
als of Paul. Each concluded that the prologue should be interpreted 
in light of these echoes: it provides ‘‘certainty’’ that the charges 
against Christians are groundless.*°® Horst К. Moehring argued 
that the placement of Jesus’ birth at the time of the census was a po- 
litical claim. Since the origins of the revolutionary movement were 
linked to the census,2°? the author demonstrated that the founder of 
Christianity had nothing to do with the seditionists.?9? A text which 
has been overlooked in the discussion is the genealogy of Lk. 
3:23-38.361 It is common to recognize a connection between the 
declaration of Jesus’ Sonship at his baptism and the genealogy’s 


357 Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts, p. 210. Esler critiques the religio licita 
school on pp. 211-214, where he points out that Christians did not practice all the 
regulations of Judaism and claims that to bring Christianity under the aegis of 
Judaism would impose the fiscus Iudaicus on Christians. The latter might have been 
true in Rome under Domitian, but as we have seen this was regarded as an aber- 
ration. 

358 Cadbury, Beginnings, 2:510; idem, “The Purpose Expressed in Luke's 
Preface,” pp. 431-441; and Robbins, ‘‘Prefaces in Greco-Roman Biography and 
Luke-Acts,’’ pp. 199-203. 

359 Acts 5:37. 

360 «The Census in Luke as an Apologetic Device," in Studies in New Testament 
and Early Christian Literature: Essays in Honor of Allen P. Wikgren, edited by David E. 
Aune. NovTSup 33 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1972), pp. 158-159. He has been followed 
by Gerd Luedemann, Paul, Apostle to the Gentiles: Studies in Chronology, trans. by F. 
Stanley Jones (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984), pp. 18-19. 

36! There are well-known problems with the genealogy. For a summary of the 
material see Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 1:488-505. See also Marshall 
Johnson, The Purpose of the Biblical Genealogies: With Special Reference to the Setting of the 
Genealogies of Jesus, 2nd ed. SNTSMS 8 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1988), pp. 229-252, who thinks that the genealogy helps to define the meaning of 
Sonship and connects Jesus to a prophetic lineage through David's son Nathan (vs. 
the royal line as in Matthew). 
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conclusion that Jesus is ultimately the Son of God (vv. 22, 38) or that 
the genealogy provides a universal perspective (vs. the Matthean). 
We need, however, to also ask if the genealogy makes a claim for an- 
tiquity. What strikes me about the genealogy is that just like Beros- 
sos, Manethon, Demetrios, and Josephos, it takes a tradition all the 
way back to the beginning of time. If there were no ancestral theme 
in Luke-Acts, this suggestion would not carry much weight. 
However, the presence of the theme suggests that the rooting of the 
founder in such a hoary past is no accident. The most important text 
in the gospel is the trial scene of Jesus before Pilate. The distinctive 
aspect of the Lukan account is the political concern which runs 
throughout. Only the third gospel specifies the political charges 
against Јеѕиѕ.362 Three times—the author counts them for us— 
Pilate declares Jesus іппосепі.363 Again, these declarations are 
unique to the third gospel.3® It is hard not to see some concern for 
the political innocence of Jesus in such a presentation.?6? 

The primary evidence in Acts is the presence of the numerous tri- 
als of Paul.?96 The charges filed against Paul throughout the narra- 


362 Luke 23:2. Note also vv. 5, 14. Mk 15:3 only says that the chief priest ac- 
cused him of ‘‘many things.” There is a political implication, however, as the ques- 
tion of Pilate in v. 2 makes clear. The charge in Jn. 18:30 is similarly vague. Only 
Luke offers concrete political charges in this trial. 

363 Lk, 23:4, 14-15, 22. Note the declarations of the thief in vv. 40-41 and the 
centurion in v. 47. Pilate's desire to release Jesus is again emphasized in Acts 
3:13-14; 13:28. 

364 Lk. 23:4, 14-15 are unique to Luke among the synoptics. V. 22a = МК. 
15:14a; 22b is unique (it is the declaration of innocence); v. 23 - Mk. 15:14b. In 
the third declaration our author has taken Mark’s simple question (ті yap &noinozv 
какбу;), repeated it (v. 22a) and expanded it. The fourth gospel is much closer to 
Luke here and has three declarations of innocence: Jn. 18:38; 19:4, 7. Note in par- 
ticular Lk. 23:4b and Jn. 18:38c. Jn 19:1-15 does not have an equivalent in Lk. 23. 

365 Three important and different interpretations of the trial are Conzelmann, 
The Theology of St. Luke, pp. 83-87, who accents the political implications; Cassidy, 
Jesus, Politics and Society, рр. 68-71, 172-173 п. 40 and his ‘‘Luke’s Audience, the 
Chief Priests, and the Motive for Jesus’ Death,” in Political Issues in Luke-Acts, pp. 
146-167, who contends that the trial narrative is designed to place the blame of Je- 
sus’ death on the chief priests and does not have a political motive (I do not see how 
the guilt of the chief priests negates the political concerns especially since they sur- 
face throughout Luke-Acts); Daryl Schmidt, ‘‘Luke’s ‘Innocent’ Jesus: A Scriptur- 
а! Apologetic,” in ibid., pp. 111-121, who contends that Jesus’ innocence is bound 
to his understanding that the Messiah must suffer according to prophecy, but does 
not deny that a political theme may be present (p. 118). 

366 Acts 18:12-17, before Gallio; 22:1-21, before the people of Jerusalem; 
23:1-9, before the Sanhedrin; 24:1-21, before Felix; 25:6-12, before Festus; 
26:1-29, before Agrippa II. 
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tive vary from politica? to religious?®8 to a combination of the 
10.369 As was true with Jesus, the political charges are always 
shown to be covers for religious differences. More importantly, the 
defense speeches of Paul make the issue the fulfillment of prophe- 
су. 379 The defense is that Christianity is simply the extension of the 
Old Testament and therefore politically innocent.)?! Acts thus 
makes the same claim the apologists made: each stands within an an- 
cient tradition. With this every Roman judge in Acts agrees!??? 
The repetition and uniformity of these verdicts of political innocence 
must be given their due. 

We must now attempt to determine how an apologetic of Christi- 
ans directed towards Christians makes sense. There are ten NT in- 
stances of алоХхоуборал: eight of which are in Luke-Acts.??? In all 
eight of these cases the verb always denotes a defense before out- 
siders.?7* I would like to suggest that Luke-Acts served to help 
Christians understand their place in the Roman empire. The emer- 
gence of Christianity as a separate movement made it vulnerable to 
persecution. Under these circumstances the status of Christianity 
had to be addressed.?”5 The claim that Christianity was a continua- 
tion of Judaism was a way of claiming the standing Judaism en- 
joyed. It is hard not to compare Josephos and Luke-Acts in this 
regard. Each pleads for respectability and uses precedents in the 


367 Acts 16:20-21; 17:6-7. 

368 Acts 21:28; 28:17. 

369 Acts 18:13 (where the charge is ostensibly against Roman “ам” but is un- 
derstood by Gallio correctly as Jewish ‘‘law’’); Acts 24:5; 25:8. 

370 Acts 24:14-15; 26:6-8, 22-23; 28:20. 

3?! The ancestral theme has long been recognized. E.g., Dibelius, Studies in the 
Acts of the Apostles, рр. 172, 174; Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 102; Fitzmyer, 
The Gospel According to Luke, 1:10; Esler, Community and Gospel іп Luke-Acts, рр. 
214-218. 

372 Acts 18:14-15, Gallio; 23:29, Claudius Lysias the Roman chiliarch who wit- 
nessed the trials of Paul before the people of Jerusalem and the Sanhedrin; 
25:18-19, 24-27, Festus; 26:31-32, Festus and Agrippa II. Cf. also 28:18. 

373 The other two are Rom. 2:15; И Cor. 12:19. 

9 ТК. 12:11; 21:12-14; Acts 19:33; 24:10; 25:8; 26:1, 2, 24. Note also the 
noun блолоуіа in Acts 22:1, Paul before the Jerusalemites; 25:16, the right of a 
Roman citizen. The noun is found a total of 8t. in the NT. 

9/5 A definite date can not be given for this recognition. Tacitus, Алл. 15.44, 
implies that Christians were recognized as a distinct group in Rome as early as 64. 
Even if we grant this, it does not mean that provincial officials would have had any 
awareness of their distinctiveness. The very fact that Pliny wrote to Trajan in the 
second century indicates the difficulties facing local officials. 
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form of acta or trials to argue their case. There is, however, a differ- 
ence: Josephos made his case directly to the Hellenistic world; Luke- 
Acts makes its case indirectly by offering examples and precedents to 
Christians so that they can make their own ароіоріа. 375 It is here 
that I part company with the religio licita school of thought.77 Luke- 
Acts is like the Hellenistic Jewish historians who addressed their 
works to Jews in an effort to provide them with identity in the larger 
world. 

This leads us to another consideration as well. In a recent article, 
Abraham Malherbe has suggested that we need to broaden the scope 
of the apology by considering the social perception of Christians in 
the Roman етріге.378 With this I agree and would only add that 
the social and political concerns are inextricably bound together. It 
is the social unacceptability of Christians that made them targets of 
political pressures. /n nuce, respectability and rights went hand in 
hand as the Antiquitates demonstrates. 

Summary. Luke-Acts defines Christianity both internally and ex- 
ternally. The two are related by the recognition that Christianity is 
a movement in history. It must understand both itself and the world 
in which it exists. It was essential therefore to define Christianity in 
terms of Rome (politically innocent), Judaism (a continuation), and 
itself (traditio apostolica).379 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Did apologetic historiography play a decisive role in the writing of 
Luke-Acts? I believe it did. The author shared the same outlook as 
the writers of this genre: they belonged to subgroups within the 
larger Greco-Roman world. It was this consciousness which led 
them to write the story of their group (Content). Common to all of 


376 My conclusion is thus close to that of Cassidy, Society and Politics in the Acts 
of the Apostles, pp. 158-170. The difference between our approaches is that I still see 
a concrete apology in Luke-Acts which is designed to serve as a model. 

377 It was not essential for the author to remove all potentially embarrassing 
material since non-Christians were not expected to read it. 

378 «Not in a Corner:’ Early Christian Apologetic in Acts 26:26,” Second Cen- 
tury 5 (1985-1986): 193-210. 

79 So also Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, pp. 136-138 and 
Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts, pp. 16, 46, who uses the categories of Peter 
L. Berger and L. Luckmann (The Social Construction of Reality) to argue that Luke- 
Acts offers “‘legitimation‘‘ to its readers through the construction of a symbolic 
universe. 
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the works is the emphasis on the antiquity of the group. The way the 
author made their case varied: it could be chronological as in Beros- 
sos, Manethon, Demetrios, Eupolemos, and Josephos; it could be 
through cultural claims as in the tradition before Josephos; or it 
could be by claiming continuity with a tradition recognized for its 
antiquity as in Luke-Acts. In any event, the claim is unmistakably 
present and betrays a defensive mentality in the historian who wants 
to gain respectability for his group. 

The awareness of the group’s place in the larger world led directly 
to the Hellenization of the group’s traditions (Form). Again the 
specific ways that a historian chose to hellenize those traditions 
varied. In the case of Luke-Acts, as with Josephos, Hellenistic 
historiography provided the basic methodology. There is still a great 
deal of work to be done in this area. In particular I think П Macca- 
bees might prove to be an important work to compare with 
Luke-Acts. 380 

The function of all the works in this tradition is to define the 
group: a function the prologue of Luke declares to be the purpose 
of Luke-Acts. Early in the tradition, native authors responded to the 
misrepresentations of their groups by Greek ethnographers. By the 
time of Luke-Acts this was no longer necessary: Greeks and Orien- 
tals had lived side by side for several centuries. The concern now was 
the social and political standing of the group within the empire.?8! 
This could be addressed either directly as with Berossos, Manethon, 
and Josephos or indirectly as with the Hellenistic Jewish historians 
and Luke-Acts. In both cases, however, the apology was present. 

Our analysis has shown that Luke-Acts stands within the tradition 
of apologetic historiography. I would not go so far as to call it an 
Antiquitates Christianae. The author would have had to retell the OT 
from a Christian perspective to be considered a full equivalent of 
Josephos' magnum opus. Yt does, however, use the same conventions 
to relate the full story of a new group. 


380 Robert Doran has emphasized the apologetic element in И Macc. in Temple 
Propaganda: The Purpose and Character of 2 Maccabees. CBQMS 12 (Washington, DC: 
The Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1981). I would not place II Macc. 
in the category of apologetic historiography since its scope is too narrow, but do 
think it shares a number of historiographical concerns with Luke-Acts. 

39! 1 do not mean to imply that the authors of the Hellenistic world did not have 
political agendas: 1 have already argued they did. There is, however, a shift in the 
texts away from the cultural debate per se to a more overt political position. 
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Writing the Christian story in this genre had implications for the 
understanding of Christianity which it presented. In the first place 
it altered the definition itself. Luke-Acts was by no means the first 
Christian document to employ Hellenistic forms: Paul’s use of them 
is too well known to require documentation. There is, however, a 
gap between the orientation of the two. The clearest demonstration 
of this is visible in the Areopagitica attributed to Paul in Acts 
17:22-31. In a famous essay, Philipp Vielhauer pointed out how 
Acts and Paul (Rom. 1:18-23) used Stoic natural theology for entire- 
ly different purposes: Paul used it to pronounce a sentence of con- 
demnation on society; our author saw it as a forerunner for Christi- 
an faith.?9? Although the author can offer no Kulturbringer, ће 
clearly laid claim to Hellenistic culture as a prelude to Christianity 
and in this regard anticipates the apologists of the second century. 
The positive assessment of pagan culture and the willingness to de- 
fine Christianity in relation to it demonstrates a movement away 
from the Mentalität of a Palestinian sect to a group seeking social ac- 
ceptance within the empire. 

The willingness to identify with rather than to set oneself over 
against (as in the Apocalypse) must have been somewhat revolution- 
ary to the first readers. I do not mean the story-line of movement 
from Jerusalem to Rome, but the intellectual undergirding of the 
narrative. I think that our author was like Polybios who wrote his 
history after he grasped the worldwide significance of Коте.383 
The expansion of Christianity was a fait accompli by the end of the 
first century. The intellectual undergirding of that expansion had 
not yet, however, been grasped in historical terms. This is what our 
author saw and why he wrote. It was an attempt to move Christiani- 
ty into the larger world intellectually and socially as well as phys- 
ically. 

The author did not, however, send Christians into this world 
without any parameters. He gave them a sense of identity through 
the traditio apostolica. Paradoxically, this limited the perspective 
through defining it in historical terms.?9* The structure this pro- 


382 “On the ‘Paulinism’ of Acts,” pp. 34-37. 

383 1.4.1-2. 

384 Cf. the observation of Hartog, The Mirror of Herodotus, рр. 288-289: ‘‘Writ- 
ing amasses and preserves, and the ethnologist is the first or, on the contrary, the 
last to witness a particular ceremony or to hear a certain song (for in this domain 
you could well say that the first are also the last).”’ 
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vided did not, however, stifle the growth of the church but if any- 
thing helped it. The creative transformation of apologetic histori- 
ography laid the basis for subsequent Christian historiography .385 


385 Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, рр. 123-137, calls Luke the ‘гес 
Christian historian.” Cf. also Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, 
р. 139. Plümacher, RESup, s.v. "Lukas als griechischer Historiker," 14:263, 
prefers to give the honor to Eusebios. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We now need to reassemble the evidence and show how the authors 
we have studied relate to the tradition as a whole. The antecedents 
of Greek historiography arose under the Persian empire when the 
birth of Ionian science and the heightened awareness of foreign peo- 
ples and lands stimulated by their incorporation into a common em- 
pire combined to foster the desire to describe the world and its in- 
habitants. The most significant early effort was that of Hekataios of 
Miletos who both corrected the map of Anaximander and wrote a 
commentary on it. His treatment of individual lands within this 
commentary, the Periégesis Сёз, became the basis for subsequent 
works on individual countries. These works form a distinct genre of 
prose writing and may be grouped together under the heading of 
ethnography. The fragments which remain suggest that each 
described a particular land and people (content) by presenting their 
land, history, wonders, and customs (form) in an effort to define 
who these people were for other Greeks (function). 

The hetr extraordinaire of Hekataios was Herodotos whose investi- 
gations into both ethnography and the conflict between the East and 
West have properly earned him the sobriquet pater historiae. 
Although ethnography continued to exist independently of ‘‘histo- 
ry,” both genres were heavily influenced by Herodotos’ Histories: 
histories would contain ethnographic sections and ethnographies 
would tend to become more historical. 

The overthrow of the Persian empire at the hands of Macedon's 
military prodigy profoundly altered not only the political institu- 
tions of the eastern Mediterranean and Near East, but their cultural 
values as well. The fragmentation of Alexander's empire and the in- 
creasing importance of philosophy soon became evident in the litera- 
ture of the period. Fittingly, it was another Hekataios (of Abdera) 
who laid the foundations for the transformation of ethnography. 
The court philospher of Ptolemy I wrote what in content appears to 
be another ethnographic treatment of Egypt, but what in form and 
more particularly in function veered markedly away. Instead of 
describing Egypt in a tone of wonder as Herodotos had done, Heka- 
taios claimed that Egypt was the mother of all civilization— 
presenting her through the lens of philosophy in utopian terms. 
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Realizing the difference between his picture of the ‘‘gift of the Nile” 
and his ethnographic predecessors, he attacked the methodology of 
Herodotos by affirming that only native texts could serve to define 
a people. Egypt had not been properly understood: an ignorance 
Hekataios attempted to correct through a redefinition. 

The competitive matrix of the Hellenistic world soon found ex- 
pression in a similar way in the work of Megasthenes who like Heka- 
taios presented his respective country, India, in a philosophically 
colored portrait. As a true Greek he claimed that Dionysos and Her- 
akles established Indian culture in the remote past. Antiquity had 
thus become the battleground of cultural superiority. 

The difference between ethnography proper and the works of 
Hekataios and Megasthenes is primarily one of perspective. Earlier 
ethnographers wrote to fellow Greeks within the context of the 
Greek world. Hekataios of Abdera and Megasthenes wrote as 
Greeks in adopted homelands. Each began the process of fusing 
their allegiances. They remained, however, outsiders to the country 
they celebrated. 

The situation changed dramatically when a Babylonian priest 
named Berossos picked up a reed on behalf of his patria. The priest 
of Bel began his work in good ethnographic fashion with an autobi- 
ographical introduction and description of the land. At this point, 
however, his work begins to ‘‘translate’’ native Babylonian sources: 
Enuma elish, a flood account similar to the Epic of Ziusudra, and the 
Neo-Babylonian chronicles. The result was a brand new form of 
writing: apologetic historiography. The hybrid nature of his work 
must have seemed as strange to a Babylonian who chanced to read 
it as it did to the Greeks at the court of Antiochos I to whom he ad- 
dressed it. The purpose of the work was to define the greatness of 
Babylon from a native perspective. So Berossos could claim that all 
of civilization had been revealed to the Babylonians long before 
other nations existed. 

Berossos’ contemporary, Manethon, soon wrote an Egyptian 
equivalent. The Egyptian priest, however, did not incorporate the 
normal forms of Greek ethnography, but depended solely upon his 
own sacred native sources. Like Berossos, Manethon traced the 
course of Egyptian civilization from before creation until a point 
close to his own time. His elaborate chronological reconstruction of 
Egypt’s dynasties served notice of Egypt’s great antiquity. Aware of 
the differences between his presentation and Greek ethnography, he 
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harshly criticized Herodotos. The Greeks had not understood the 
Egyptians because they did not know the native sources. 

The work of Berossos and Manethon established apologetic 
historiography as a distinct form of historical writing. In content it 
matched Greek ethnography: it told the story of a particular people. 
It is not by accident that their works have come down to us with 
Greek ethnographic titles. The shift from outsider to insider per- 
spective, however, had an important consequence for the form. In- 
stead of eyewitness reporting and investigation, the basis for the 
form of the new genre became the native records. This carried a 
built-in tension: How much emphasis would be given to the native 
tradition and how much to the Hellenistic form in which it was being 
clothed? Authors varied in their judgments. The function of the new 
genre was again similar to ethnography: it defined a people. The 
difference is that apologetic historiography is a reaction to Greek 
ethnography in its inception and to misconceptions in the larger 
world at a later date. 

The most extensive tradition of apologetic historiography in an- 
tiquity belongs to the Jews. Toward the end of the third century 
B.C.E., Jewish and Samaritan authors began telling their story in 
Hellenistic categories. In contrast to Berossos and Manethon, these 
historians were more open to the acceptance of Hellenistic forms for 
their works—perhaps as a result of the continued advance of 
Hellenism. The authors experimented with specific forms: De- 
metrios with chronology, Artapanos with national legends, Pseudo- 
Eupolemos with Oriental and Greek myths, and Eupolemos with a 
more straightforward form of national historiography. What they 
shared in common was their effort to recast the biblical text in 
Hellenistic forms to the glory of the Jewish people. They also moved 
away from Berossos and Manethon by addressing their works—in 
part anyway—to their own people. They addressed both the issue 
of who the Jewish people were in the Hellenistic world and how they 
should relate to it. In true apologetic fashion they informed their 
readers that they were the founders or bringers of civilization. 

Jewish tradition reached an apex in the Antiquitates Judaicae of 
Flavius Josephos. Like his predecessors, Josephos retold his people’s 
story. In direct line with Berossos and Manethon he insisted upon 
the sacred texts as his sources. He differed with them by claiming 
the gift of prophecy and regarding his own work as a sacred text. Fol- 
lowing the lead of the Hellenistic Jewish historians, Josephos recast 
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the OT text in a Hellenized form. They served as precedents which 
helped to indicate the general direction (chronological emphasis, 
legends, and national historiography), but failed to provide an ade- 
quate model for the scope of his own undertaking. For this he turned 
to Dionysios of Halikarnassos who served him in much the same 
way that Eratosthenes served Demetrios. 4/ offered a self-definition 
of Judaism just as the writings of the Hellenistic Jewish historians 
did, only Josephos reversed the emphasis in audience: he addressed 
it primarily to Greeks and secondarily to Jews. Unlike the indirect 
apology of the Hellenistic historians, the apologetic of A/ is direct. 
His message is that the antiquity and previous rights of the Jews 
ought to be respected in the Hellenistic world. 

At the same time Josephos was writing his Antiquitates, a third 
generation Christian undertook the task of telling the story of Chris- 
tians for the first time. Like Josephos, he hellenized his native 
sources by moving them into the realm of Hellenistic historiogra- 
phy. Unable to claim chronological age for his movement, he argued 
that it was a continuation of Israel of old: it is therefore not a new 
movement but an ancient one. He did this through arguing that 
Christianity was the fulfillment of the OT. As the narrative of fulfill- 
ment he regarded his work as sacred narrative. He thus provided 
Christians with a new self-definition which served to help them lo- 
cate themselves both religiously and politically. 

This analysis demonstrates the Janus-like nature of the tradition: 
it looks both to the outside world and to the group itself. Authors 
such as Berossos and Manethon concentrated on the audience of 
outsiders. Others, like the Hellenistic Jewish/Samaritan historians 
and the author of Luke-Acts, direct their attention to the group it- 
self. Josephos explicitly addressed both although his focus on the 
former is clear. Regardless of the specific orientation, all of the 
works attend to the interplay between the group and the larger out- 
side world. 

It is intriguing that just as the Rabbis withdrew from the larger 
world, Hellenistic Jewish historiography came to an end. At the 
same time, just as Christianity established itself throughout the Ro- 
man world, Hellenistic Christian historiography began. The apex of 
Hellenistic Jewish historiography reached in the Antiquitates Judaicae 
of Josephos is complemented by Luke-Acts which not only marks 
the end of the same tradition, but serves as the beginning of another. 
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